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To the Memory of 


John W. Potter 


Enterprising national leader in the field 
of journalism until his death May 17, 
1947; kind and inspiring friend under 
whom the Town Crier had the good for- 
tune to begin writing these columns, and 
for whose generous encouragement he is 
grateful, this book is dedicated. 
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Foreword 1134399 


This book is a compilation of material which has ap- 
pered in the Town Crier column of the Rock Island 
Argus since August of 1941. Except that it is primarily 
local, the column has no set formula. As the mood 
moves, I write historical yarns or informal essays, an- 
ecdotes, or special informational features; about hob- 
bies and amusements, anniversaries and holidays, fa- 
miliar places and picturesque places, and interesting 
people. 

Many readers have been kind enough to request, 
from time to time, that a book of Town Crier columns 
should be printed. The publishers of The Argus sev- 
eral times volunteered to sponsor such a book, but 
because of the paper shortage, book publishers were 
reluctant to undertake the work earlier. 

Since most of the scores of friends who have asked 
for a Town Crier book are interested in local history, 
this book is largely a selection and arranging of col- 
umns about the historical background of Rock Island, 
the rest of the quad-cities, and some neighboring re- 
gions. Older readers say that. the historical columns 
bring back fond memories; some new residents of the 
community say that they have a greater feeling of 
“belonging” when they learn more about their town’s 
past; young people, who aren’t supposed to like history, 
also are good enough, at times, to tell me that they like 
the ‘old stuff.” The schools are developing new inter- 
est in state and community history, and some librarians 
and social science teachers have asked for a compila- 


tion of Town Crier columns for use as a reference 
work. 

Some informal essays have been included to lighten 
the solemnity. Less than one column in every twenty 
of those written in the last six years could be included, 
however, and therefore this book has few columns 
about interesting people of the present in it. Perhaps 
at some future date another Town Crier book will be 
published and will have room for the stories of the very 
human people for whom the Town Crier has clanged 
his bell. 

Most of my information came from the scattered 
records — old county histories, biographical albums, 
courthouse records and, very largely, the files of old 
newspapers going back to the 1830’s. A scholar would 
heckle his narrative with innumerable footnotes, but a 
columnist, writing what at best can be only literature 
in a hurry, cannot pause for the luxury of indicating at 
every point how he knows what he claims to know. 

I am indebted to a great many individuals for much 
information. To mention all the people to whom I am 
appreciative would require the listing of hundreds of 
names. Those people, I hope, will feel amply thanked 
by the thought that they have been of help in pre- 
senting this partial record of a community and a region. 

The cover of this book was designed and drawn by 
my son, Bernard, and he also drew the map of the 
quad-city metropolitan area. ) 


Grorce W. WIcKSTROM 
Rock Island, Illinois 
March 5, 1948 
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First Comers 


WV COLUMBUS discovered America, civi- 
lized nations for the first time made the acquaintance 
of corn. Grains of corn, corncobs and even actual ears 
of corn have been found during 20th century explora- 
tions of the burial mounds and storage pits of the pre- 
historic race known as mound builders. But when early 
tri-city explorers of mounds found three small stalks 
of native maize (corn) wrapped in thin sheets of ham- 
mered copper, that was extraordinary scientific news. 

The amateur archeologists of the tri-cities and of 
Mercer and Henry counties in the 1870’s found 25 cop- 
per axes, 300 copper beads, 14 copper awls with antler 
bone handles, drilled bear teeth used as decorative but- 
tons, sheets of mica, lumps of lead, hundreds of drilled 
pearl beads, earthen pots and many other evidences of 
the mound builders’ culture. | 

The Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences was the 
first to report that mound builders regarded copper as 
precious metal and that copper axes were buried 
wrapped in cloth, the texture of which is still preserved 
through the oxidization of the copper. Archeologists 
since then have established that mound builders trav- 
eled and traded widely, obtaining copper from north- 
ern Michigan and ocean shells from the Gulf of Mexico. 

More fascinating than skulls, pottery, copper tools 
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and ornaments, however, were the tobacco pipes found 
in the mounds. The mound builders were heavy 
smokers of native American tobacco, and they carved 
artistic pipes from stone with great skill. Most of them 
were the plain platform type, but many of the bowls 
were effigies of birds, animals or serpents. 

The most prodigious pipe finder among tri-city dig- 
gers was a clergyman who lived from 1873 to 1884 in 
the 700 block on Gaines street, Davenport. His success 
in the archeological field was due entirely to his zeal, 
for “if he opened 20 mounds and found nothing, he 
would go out and open 20 more.” In 1880, for example, 
he explored 75 mounds, only 15 of which yielded relics. 

In 1875 he found 14 tobacco pipes. His first two were 
rare ones, for they were effigies of birds, one with eyes 
of pure copper and the other with eyes of pearl beads. 

In the 19th century the Davenport museum easily 
had the best collection of mound relics in the world. 
Did somebody try by fraud to make the collection even 
more remarkable than it was authentically? 

On Jan. 10, 1877, the minister and seven assistants 
discovered two inscribed slate tablets in a mound on 
the Cook farm. (This farm seemingly was on the 
river bank just south of the cemetery near the railroad 
crossing on Rockingham road, Davenport.) Three 
weeks later they found a third inscribed tablet on the 
Cook farm. . 

Scientists on two continents asked for descriptions 
and photographs of the three tablets, for they were the 
first evidence that the mound builders had a written 
language. The tablets were examined for two months 
by the Smithsonian institution, then by the National 
Academy of Sciences, and finally by the American 
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Association for the Advancement of Science. If there 
were any doubters, they were silent. 

In March, 1880, a Geneseo minister, a brother-in-law 
of the Davenport clergyman, found a pipe carved in 
the effigy of an elephant in a mound at Toolesboro. 
Later the explorers met a farmer near Toolesboro who 
had plowed up a similar elephant pipe and was smok- 
ing it. They bought the pipe for $5 for the academy. 

The elephant pipes created as much excitement 
among scientists as the tablets had, for those pipes were 
high evidence that the mound builders lived so many 
centuries ago that they were co-dwellers on our con- 
tinent with the mammoth or mastodon (prehistoric 
elephant). 

Eight years passed happily, and then the United 
States bureau of ethnology, connected with the Smith- 
sonian institution, published an article by Henry W. 
Henshaw assailing the authenticity of the inscribed 
tablets and elephant pipes. 

The United States bureau of ethnology had been cre- 
ated by congress to do research into the origin and 
culture of American Indians, and the bureau was in- 
clined to belittle mound builders. The Washington 
scientists championed a theory that the people who 
built the mounds were Indians or ancestors of the 
American Indians whom the white men found here. 
The bureau denied that the mound builders were more 
industrious, more artistic and generally more civilized 
than Indians. Elephant pipes, if genuine, would almost 
prove that mound builders had been a race of higher 
type which lived centuries before the historic Indians. 

Two of the leading tri-city explorers charged that 
the inscribed tablets and elephant pipes had been made 
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by two or three academy members, without the knowl- 
edge of other members or the officers of the academy. 
Committees were appointed to investigate the charges; 
the investigators exonerated those accused and ex- 
pelled the two men who brought the charges. 

Our own conclusion is that some member of the 
academy, a stone carver, manufactured the artifacts, 
and salted the partially-explored mounds with them so 
that the indefatigable excavator would find them. 

Today the Davenport Public museum, formerly 
called the Academy of Natural Sciences, has 65 mound 
builders’ pipes, but classifies only 32 of them as defi- 
nitely authentic and one, a bear effigy, as doubtful. 

Dr. Clarence T. Lindley in 1875 made a report of his 
examination of mounds in what is now South Rock 
Island. He reported that all skeletons were lying, with- 
out exception, with the head west and the feet east. 
He described one isolated mound as being near Black 
Hawk’s Watch Tower precipice; the mound was 10 
feet high and 30 feet in diameter, with a large tree 
growing on its summit. Near the surface were very 
large flat stones, one of them being four feet long and 
three feet wide. 

The Lindley party noticed many things which ar- 
cheologists have since explained. For example, in one 
mound among a group of 37 on a ridge (probably in 
Black Hawk State park) the skeletons were lying in 
charcoal and had been disfigured by fire. The explan- 
ation is that in the Hopewell culture of mound builders 
(this section is on the fringe of the territory in which 
the Hopewell people lived) cremation of the dead was 
practiced in about three-fourths of the burials. 

One form of burial was to deposit the bodies, or the 
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ashes of cremated bodies, on a platform of earth and 
then to cover the remains with a cabin-like structure 
of logs, and the cabin, in turn, with a mound of earth. 
On Oct. 4, 1883, C. H. Preston and W. H. Pratt, guided 
by ‘an intelligent young farmer, a Mr. Hanna,” opened 
a large mound on the farm of Chris Bartsch near Jos- 
lin, Rock Island county, and found such a cremation 
platform but did not know what it was. They wondered 
if the “perfectly circular raised mass of primeval clay,” 
located in a natural amphitheater of encircling bluffs, 
had been a sacrificial altar or a stage. 

The Lindley party, exploring mounds between Thir- 
tieth street and the present Black Hawk State park in 
the spring of 1875, found one mound builder who ap- 
parently had been shot in the head and three who had 
arrows among their rib bones. 

A mound seemingly west of Ninth street within 10 
yards of Rock river was described by Dr. Lindley: 

“The fourth mound was the most interesting of the 
group. This mound, as well as the others, was about 6 
feet high and 35 feet across the base. When we reached 
the floor of the mound, we found five skeletons, all 
stretched out east and west. The middle one was 
slightly larger of frame than the others and the arms 
were stretched out nearly to full length. Near the 
fingers of the right hand was a flint spearhead five 
inches long, and 21 arrowheads. 

“At the feet was an earthen vase. Near the shoulders 
and breastbone were two polished stones, about six 
inches long. By the side of one jawbone was a piece of 
worked deer bone resembling a knife handle; near this 
knife handle were several bones of some animal, and 
the jawbone of a deer.” 


Home of the Braves 


Black Hawk State park is the oldest recreation center 
in the west. The park’s 200 acres of virgin woodland, 
between Fifteenth and Twenty-fourth streets at the 
southern limits of Rock Island, once was the site of 
coal mines and stone quarries, but chiefly those woods 
have been used as a pleasure retreat for centuries. 

The mound builders, a prehistoric race of hunters 
and vase makers, enjoyed those high hills overlooking 
the confluence of the Mississippi and the Rock rivers 
1,000 to 4,000 years ago. Some of the mound graves of 
that extinct nation are still there. 

The Illinois Indians were there when the first white 
explorers ventured upon the Mississippi, and the Sauk 
and Fox Indians called this park their favorite resort, 
the capitol dome of an Indian empire which embraced 
much of the present territory of Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Missouri. They found that garden spot 
about 1720 and “resolved never to leave it.” But leave 
it they did, after a war with the white people in 1832. 

The white men drove away the Indians, but each 
Labor day week-end the quad-cities welcome home the 
descendants of Black Hawk, Keokuk and other chiefs 
and braves to Black Hawk State park—the home of 
their ancestors. 

For the last nine years a hundred Sauk and Fox In- 
dians have been brought to the park for ceremonial 
dances and songs. Residents of Rock Island in 1897 
had the same idea, bringing to the park then an aged 
Black Hawk, the nephew of the great chief, and other 
Indians for the Labor day week-end. 

Any red man like Black Hawk who could not adjust 
himself to civilization was doomed to tragedy. After 
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agreeing — under pressure —to stay out of Illinois, 
Black Hawk found the homing instinct more than he 
could resist. With his people, he crossed the Missis- 
sippi for the last time in the spring of 1832. Soldiers 
commanded by General Henry Atkinson pursued Black 
Hawk up Rock river into Wisconsin, where his band 
was practically annihilated as the desperate Indians 
tried to swim across the Mississippi. Black Hawk left 
his people before the final catastrophe. He was soon 
arrested by Indians friendly to the whites and brought 
in a captive. 

As a prisoner Black Hawk was taken to the national 
capital and incarcerated in Fortress Monroe for a short 
time, then sent west to his homeland. It was hoped his 
trip across the United States would teach him the fu- 
tility of resisting so large a nation. Along the way he 
received great deference. Crowds assembled at Phila- 
delphia, New York and Albany. Handsome presents 
were given the fallen warrior. 

Back on the Mississippi at Rock island, an Oquawka 
newspaper man, J. B. Patterson, saw the possibility of 
publishing the warrior’s memoirs. Antoine LeClaire, 
Indian interpreter at Fort Armstrong, certified that he 
got the story directly from Black Hawk’s lips. 

‘Life of Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kai-Kiak or Black 
Hawk, Dictated by Himself,’ has been consistently 
printed and reprinted for a century—surely a record 
for any book. The first publication appeared in Cin- 
cinnati in 1833. A year later the little volume was 
printed in Boston, two years later in London. 

Illinois cherishes the memory of the indomitable 
Black Hawk and his lifelong rivalry with Keokuk, the 
compromiser. 


Eloquent and Spectacular Indian 


Chief Keokuk, or “he who has been everywhere,” 
ranks with Chief Black Hawk as one of the very few 
North American Indians of real genius. Black Hawk 
was religious, moral, philosophical, kind, humble, and 
a brave warrior when he had to go to war. Keokuk, 
his rival, was haughty, spectacular, a suave diplomat, 
an eloquent orator, and a social climber, but also very 
capable. 


Black Hawk and Keokuk made a tremendous stir in 
their time. Both were born and spent most of their 
lives in what is now Rock Island. 


The year is 1795 and there is a feast in Saukenuk, 
the remarkable Indian city on Rock river, Rock Island, 
to celebrate the news that Keokuk, aged 15, has un- 
horsed and killed a Sioux in battle. It is agreed that 
ever after Keokuk may appear in public on horseback 
even if other braves are not mounted. Keokuk, who 
early was conscious of his mental superiority and his 
oratorical powers, soon becomes known among the 
Sauks as “the man on horseback.” 


The year is 1804 and there is furor in Saukenuk be- 
cause four chiefs had gone to St. Louis and there, 
while intoxicated, had sold the Sauks’ land empire east 
of the Mississippi. Keokuk is strangely passive while 
others are angrily excited. He had gotten himself 
elected as guestkeeper, so that his lodge, at the whole 
tribe’s expense, is the social and political center in 
Saukenuk, but now hostility against him becomes so 
high that he moves over to the present Davenport to 
be the guest of the Fox chief, Poweshiek. 


For 40 years there was a dramatic conflict between 
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Black Hawk and Keokuk. Black Hawk was stubborn- 
ly determined not to give up his Watch Tower (Black 
Hawk State park, Rock Island), and he antedated 
Mahatma Gandhi in advocating passive resistance. 
Keokuk prided himself on being a friend of the white 
men; he was an appeaser. Black Hawk considered 
Keokuk to be a coward and a smoothie (smooth 
tongue), while Keokuk’s argument was that Black 
Hawk was old and childish. (Keokuk was 13 years 
younger.) 

Colonel George Davenport went to Washington to 
intercede for Black Hawk with President Andrew 
Jackson, who replied: “If I remember rightly, this In- 
dian chief, Black Hawk, and his band fought against 
us in the late war (1812-14) and, by the eternal, ev- 
ery last one of them shall cross the Mississippi or be 
killed.” Colonel Davenport and Russell Farnham, first 
white settlers here, bought Saukenuk, intending to 
keep the Indians there as tenants, but “Keokuk sent 
the crier through the village to inform the Sauks that 
the Great Father recommended removal across the 
river.’ Keokuk and his “peace band” built a new vil- 
lage on the Ioway river and consequently a city near 
there was named for him. 


Keokuk may have been sincere in his belief that it 
was futile to resist the onrushing settlers. He was not 
afraid of Black Hawk and often gave good advice. Nea- 
pope, a giant brave who was treacherous, boastful and — 
a chronic liar, and the Prophet Wabokieshiek, who 
conducted a barbaric spiritual court at what is now 
Prophetstown, IIl., told Black Hawk that all the Indian 
tribes would become allies of the Sauks if war came. 
Keokuk boldly called Neapope and the Prophet im- 
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posters and liars. Wapello, a chief living in the present 
downtown Rock Island, also considered war unwise; a 
contemporary historian said, “Wapello was an Indian 
wag who was sleek enough to have pleased Julius 
Caesar.” 

On their way to war, the Black Hawk band stopped 
at Keokuk’s new village. Black Hawk’s fiery speech 
won over many of Keokuk’s followers, who one by one 
danced around a tree and sank their hatchets in the 
bark to signify their vote for war. Left almost alone 
in his no-war views, Keokuk made an extraordinary 
yes-but speech. He talked as if he, too, were eager to 
lead on the warpath, but, he said, “Let us first put our 
women and children to eternal sleep, for we cannot 
leave them and we cannot take them with us; we know 
they must die. Let us go to war,” he exhorted, “know- 
ing that all of us must die,” and so on. 

His smooth appeal was likened by one historian to 
Mark Antony’s speech in the forum, for Keokuk’s sub- 
tlety won back all his own followers and took away 
some of Black Hawk’s. 

But there was a war and Chief Black Hawk was de- 
feated and brought in chains to prison. Keokuk was in 
his full glory at the peace table on the island of Rock 
Island, where all the Indian tribes had been summoned. 
He put on a great show of clattering horses’ hooves and 
Indian whoops. Amid fireworks and dances, including 
solo pageantry by the eloquent one, Keokuk was 
crowned chief. 

Keokuk, to his credit, visited Black Hawk in prison 
and asked for his release. They were ordered to come 
to Washington. The new chief then was eclipsed by 
the old one, Black Hawk, who became the sensation of 
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the big eastern cities. Streets were so jammed with 
carriages that traffic was snarled. Black Hawk, arriv- 
ing in New York city the day after President Jackson, 
stole the show away from Old Hickory. Women kissed 
Black Hawk. One writer said, “Black Hawk shared 
attention with Fanny Kemble and the cholera as the 
main topics of conversation. He was the lion of the 
day, as regularly talked about as the weather.” 

President Jackson told Black Hawk to go back to 
Rock Island and submit to Keokuk. 

“About noon, the sound of Indian drums and shouts 
and wild songs announced the approach of the prince- 
ly Keokuk. He ascended the Mississippi to Rock Is- 
land in two large canoes, lashed together, with a hand- 
some decorated canopy over them. He sat in the canoes 
with three of his wives.” 

Black Hawk made a conciliatory and forgiving 
speech, but the governor infuriated the defeated chief 
by telling him to obey Keokuk, who thereupon had to 
smooth over everything with his usual tact. Keokuk 
could make anybody believe him, and Black Hawk 
never quite knew what to make of him. | 

At Rock island in 1833 Keokuk sold eastern Iowa 
for $900,000. He later sold the Keokuk reserve of 400 
square miles, and in 1837 he again went to Washing- 
ton, with Black Hawk in tow, and sold 1,250,000 Iowa 
acres as jauntily as he would sell an old horse. In 1842 
he sold the rest of Iowa for $800,000 and cancellation 
of $252,000 in Indians’ debts to traders. 

Keokuk, who was charged with having seven wives, 
with drunkenness, gambling and with greed for money, 
rode a white Arabian horse, accompanied by a body- 
guard of 40 to 50 braves on beautiful horses. Keokuk, 
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fond of traveling, wore showy robes wrought by his 
many wives. (Black Hawk, on the contrary, said of his 
wife, “She was the best, and only, wife I ever had, or 
ever wanted.”) 
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Keokuk was described ‘as more magnificent than 
any other Indian chief” and as “a greater orator than 
the best in the United States senate.” After selling 
Iowa, he moved to Kansas, where he died in June 1847, 
probably of disease, although the tribe believed one 
of Black Hawk’s sons had stabbed or poisoned him. 
In 1883 his remains were reburied in Keokuk, Iowa. 


His son, Moses Keokuk, inheriting speaking powers, 
became a Baptist minister. 

The old centers of Black Hawk and Keokuk and 
their allied but rival parties are now white men’s 
cities: Milwaukee, Madison, Galena, Keokuk, Fort 
Madison, Burlington, Des Moines, Davenport. 


But Rock Island was the real home of both — Black 
Hawk, probably the most moral and intelligent Indian, 
and Keokuk, probably the most eloquent and spec- 
tacular red man, on the continent. 


Struggle for Empire 


A few miles upstream from Rock Island arsenal is a 
200-acre body of land, surrounded by the Mississippi’s 
waters, known as Campbell’s island. Few visitors go 
there any more, but for many years Campbell’s island, 
opposite the northeastern outskirts of East Moline, was 
a summer amusement center. On Sundays and holi- 
days, mama, papa and the children would ride the 
street cars to Campbell’s island, where there was an 
inn, a fine sandy swimming beach and boat racing. 
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Five acres of the island at the north end are main- 
tained by the state as the smallest of “state parks.” A 
large monument, erected in 1905, commemorates a bat- 
tle fought there in the war of 1812. Campbell’s island 
got its name from an American version of the battle 
of Dunkirk in miniature: 

The Americans and British were struggling for pos- 
session of the Mississippi valley, and in July, 1814, 
Lieutenant John Campbell with a force of 120 regulars 
and militia in three keelboats came up the river from 
St. Louis. They anchored at Rock Island to rest and 
recruit for several days before attempting the arduous 
feat of navigating the swift rapids between here and 
the future Port Byron. 

Chief Black Hawk and several of his braves feasted 
and slept on the boats two nights. The American 
soldiers and the Sauk and Fox Indians became good 
friends. But as the soldiers started upstream on the 
third day and as the boats were passing through the 
dangerous rapids, Black Hawk and 500 of his warriors 
lay concealed among the willows of the island now 
known as Campbell’s island. 


There are many versions, including Black Hawk’s, of 
the battle which followed. All agree that Lieutenant 
Campbell’s boat became grounded and that many of 
his men were massacred by the hidden Indians. But 
some historians say the other two boats returned to 
rescue the survivors on the beach; some say “a brisk 
wind, blowing down stream, finally floated the boat 
beyond the reach of the Indians’ fire,” and one histor- 
ian states that the American gunboat General Clark 
opportunely arrived and rescued the occupants of the 
grounded boat. 
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At any rate, 16 men in the boats were killed and 21 
wounded, and the British-Indian alliance had won the 
first of two victories in the present quad-cities which 
gave them control of the whole Mississippi valley. 

After plundering the captured boat and disposing of 
the dead, Black Hawk and his army “returned to the 
Fox village opposite the lower end of Rock island,” 
Black Hawk wrote, “where we put up our new lodges 
and hoisted the British flag; we placed our sentinels 
and commenced dancing over the scalps we had taken.” 

In or near the present Spencer square of downtown 
Rock Island, the British flag was hoisted the evening 
of July 19, 1814, and the future Rock Island was con- 
quered territory for a short time. 


Rolett’s Leap 


Pierre Rolett, an Indian trader, was a leader among 
Canadian French adventurers in the Mississippi valley 
who were pensioners or agents of the British and kept 
the Sauk and Fox Indians under their influence. Rolett 
led a detachment of the British, during the war of 1812, 
from the Great Lakes through the wilderness to lay 
siege to the American fort at Prairie du Chien. Rolett 
learned that Lieutenant John Campbell, a big and 
courageous Kentuckian, was moving up the Missis- 
sippi with supplies and reinforcements for Prairie du 
Chien, and Rolett hurried to Rock island, where he 
persuaded Chief Black Hawk to cut off and drive back 
Campbell’s fleet. 

When Rolett reached this point, he found the Camp- 
bell expedition resting before attempting to pass 
through the rocky and dangerous waters which flowed 
from the present Port Byron to Rock Island. Rolett 
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found the Indians and the American soldiers making 
merry together on the keelboats but, presumably, Ro- 
lett beckoned Black Hawk and his council to a secret 
conference and told them that now was the time for 
them to come to the aid of Britain. 

Once upon a time there was a “Campbell’s rock.” It 
was situated in the main channel, near the north end 
of Campbell’s island. In low water the great rock rose 
a foot above the surface. To pass the rock safely boats 
had to steer a semi-circle, a difficult feat, especially 
when the wind was blowing downstream. A variation 
of 20 feet from the exact course pilots had learned by 
bitter experience would cause a boat almost certainly 
to “strike upon the rock.’ Many steamboats, to say 
nothing of keels, flats and barges, ended forever their 
navigation upon the great river by striking the rock. 

Campbell’s boat, on July 19, 1814, struck and stuck 
fast on that great rock. Most of the men in the boat 
were killed by the Indians, and Campbell was “shot to 
pieces.” His whole left side, shoulder and arm were 
mangled. He lingered near death for months but even- 
tually recovered, with his left arm useless. 

On that same day in which Lieutenant Campbell’s 
little fleet was defeated and driven back to St. Louis 
the British captured the fort at Prairie du Chien and 
held it until the end of the war. Pierre Rolett received 
his reward for his fifth-columning roles at Prairie du 
Chien and Rock Island. He at once became a very 
wealthy man. 

Long years after, the steamboat General Pike was as- 
cending the Mississippi and ran aground where Camp- 
bell’s boats had stranded. To save itself from drifting 
into the big rock, the General Pike anchored in the 
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current. When the boat swung around to its anchor, 
the bow lay within a few feet of the great rock. 

A tall, athletic man, whose left arm hung powerless 
by his side, stood at the rail, moodily looking at the 
rock. Somebody mentioned that the author of “Camp- 
bell’s massacre,” perpetrated on the rock, was aboard. 

“Who do you say? Do you mean old Rolett?” cried 
the man who had been studying the rock. 

“Yes, Pierre Rolett.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Up there in the cabin.” 

The rock-brooder ran up the stairs and strode up to 
Rolett, saying: 

“Your name, sir, I am informed, is Rolett—Rolett 
of Prairie du Chien.” 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“Well, sir, do you see that rock? Well, that is Camp- 
bell’s rock. Do you see that island on the opposite side 
of the boat? That is Campbell’s island. Now sir, do 
you see me? I am John Campbell. Do you see that 
arm, how worthless it is? You are the cause of it all. 

“You instigated Black Hawk and his bloody savages 
to waylay me here. You bloody, treacherous, black- 
hearted old scoundrel—you persuaded the savages to 
murder me and my men. 

“Now you must do one of two things; either leap 
upon that rock and take your chances of being 
drowned or swimming to that island, or I will cut your 
throat from ear to ear. Take your choice.” 

Campbell drew a knife and tickled Rolett’s neck. Ro- 
lett ran to the stern and jumped into the water, finally 
struggling to shore exhausted. The boat went on, leav- 
ing Rolett on the island. 
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Sometimes thereafter Campbeil’s rock was called 
“Rolett’s Leap.” Whether the story of Rolett’s leap is 
fact or legend we do not know. 

Where is Campbell’s rock? It vanished years ago. 
On Jan. 1, 1870, The Argus carried this news about 
the violent end of an old enemy of steamboat pilots: 

“Campbell’s rock, which must have been part of the 
earth’s surface at the creation and been trod over by 
monstrous antediluvian creatures before the trickling 
rivulet from a mountain lake became the mighty river 
which flows the whole length of our land, is now no 
more. Campbell’s rock is broken into pieces hardly 
larger than eggs. and scattered over the bed of the 
Mississippi river. 

“That huge, protruding tooth of original earth was 
so very hard that innumerable drills of the finest tem- 
pered steel, along with the patience of the contractors, 
would have been worn out before the rock could have 
been removed in the ordinary way. (The first coffer 
dam was being built to jut out three blocks from the 
head of Campbell’s island and the dam builders were 
obliged to remove Campbell’s rock.) | 

“A little human ingenuity was set to work on this 
flinty subject and resulted in the following efficacious 
device: Cordwood was piled all over the rock several 
feet high and a fire started. In a short time the rock 
was in a white heat. A crowd of men, stationed around 
the rock with buckets, deluged the hot rock with cold 
water. The sudden contraction split the rock from end 
to end. A couple of sand blasts were then put in the 
fissure and the rock was blown into atoms. It would be 
hard to discover now where Campbell’s rock once 
stood.” 
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Future President Retreats 


Lying in the Mississippi river, where it bisects the 
[linois-Iowa metropolitan area known as the quad- 
cities, are three large islands. Farthest east is Camp- 
bell’s island, in the middle is Rock island, and to the 
west is Credit island. 


Credit island is reached by driving to the west end 
of Davenport and then turning south. It is no longer 
an island, for an earth causeway connects the isle with 
the Iowa shore. A part of Davenport now, Credit island 
is a beautiful park, with picnic grounds, tennis courts 
and public golf course. At the south end of the island 
one can see the waters of Rock river ending their 300- 
mile journey from Wisconsin and emptying into the 
Mississippi. Looking east across the channel, one can 
see the west-end factory district of Rock Island, very 
close by boat but ten miles or more away by automo- 
bile. 


For a while Credit island was called Suburban 
island, but fortunately its old name was returned to it. 
It was the first land in the present quad-cities to be in- 
habited by white men and the first to be given an Eng- 
lish name. As far back as 155 years ago the American 
Fur company did a thrifty business there, selling goods 
to Indians and taking pelts in return. 


Paying cash was not part of the Indians’ commercial 
training, for they had “money” only in the spring and 
they bought supplies in the fall. As soon as the Indians’ 
wives had harvested their corn, beans and papooses 
in the fall, the Indians started north on their annual 
hunt for furred animals. They had no ammunition at 
that time of year, their wardrobes were out of repair, 
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and their wives wanted something stunning for the 
winter social season. 

The white men arrived every September and set up 
their department store on the island, where there was 
protection from invasion and no danger of their horses 
being stampeded and stolen. Indians from a wide ter- 
ritory swarmed to the island in their canoes and 
bought a winter’s supply of ammunition, war paint and 
blankets. At that time there were no restrictions on 
credit and it was understood that the buyer would pay 
nothing until spring. Hence the name: Credit island. 

Credit island has a place in history as the spot where 
Zachary Taylor, future president of the United States, 
suffered a severe military defeat. Major Taylor, with 
334 men in eight large fortified keelboats, reached this 
point Sept. 5, 1814, about seven weeks after the battle 
of Campbell’s island. As the eight gunboats approached 
Credit island, the wind veered against them and became 
“a perfect hurricane,” forcing the expedition to land 
with great difficulty on a small willow island (now 
called Pelican island) about sixty yards from the up- 
per end of Credit island. 

The wind blew violently all night and in he morn- 
ing the Indians attacked, but soon retreated by wading 
to Credit island. The British had three cannons on 
Credit island, and the fire of the guns was so effective 
that shot after shot passed through the American gun- 
boats. Zachary Taylor ordered a retreat to the vicinity 
of the present Keokuk, where he erected a fort to com- 
mand the river. 

In his report of the battle, Major Taylor concluded: 
“Tn the affair at Rock river, I had 11 men badly wound- 
ed, three mortally . . . I conceived it would have been 
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madness in me, as well as a direct violation of my ord- 
ers, to have risked the detachment without a prospect 
of success. I believe I should have been fully able to 
have accomplished your views if the enemy had not 
been supplied with artillery and so advantageously 
posted as to render it impossible for us to have dis- 
lodged him without imminent danger of the loss of the 
whole detachment.” 

Major Taylor, who 32 years later won a reputation 
for his victories as commanding general in the war 
with Mexico, explained his defeat at Credit island by 
saying the British cannon were “behind a knoll that 
completely covered them.” 

Lieutenant Graham, commanding 30 British soldiers 
and 1,000 to 1,500 Rock Island Indians, in his report 
said the guns “were on an elevated spot, but no cover- 
ing.” He said 15 cannon balls were shot through the 
largest of the gunboats. Governor John Reynolds, in 
his history of Illinois, wrote: “I saw in the harbor at 
St. Louis the boats that were in Taylor’s battle at Rock 
Island and they were riddled with cannon balls. I 
think the balls were made of lead; at any rate they 
pierced the boats considerably.” 

The British hero of the battle of Credit island was 
an artilleryman, Sergeant James Keating. With a sin- 
gle brass 3-pounder he had outgunned and defeated 
the combined 20 American cannon of the gunboat Gen- 
eral Clark and Fort Shelby and then he had brought 
his cannon downstream to Credit island, where his 
marksmanship was so effective that Major Taylor 
thought he was opposed by a large artillery force. 

Because of the American defeats at Campbell’s and 
Credit islands in 1814, the middle and largest of the 
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three quad-city islands was garrisoned and fortified in 
1816, and on that island nearly 19,000 people worked 
together to make weapons for America’s war with 
Germany and Japan. 


With Flourish of Trumpets 


The first white men came to Rock Island to live on 
May 10, 1816. 

The Eighth regiment of infantry left St. Louis in 
keelboats in September, 1815, to take possession of the 
country at the mouth of the Rock river. Accompany- 
ing the 800 soldiers were 160 Frenchmen who manned 
eight keelboats loaded with provisions in charge of 
George Davenport. 

Twelve men propelled each keelboat, pi forerunner 
of the steamboat. Six walked along each side to lean 
on 20-foot poles. As each man reached the stern, he 
jumped to the cabin roof and ran to the bow to take 
his place in line again. If the river bed was too deep 
for the push poles to reach the bottom and when there 
was no wind for sails, the men propelled the boats by 
pulling on overhanging branches of trees along the 
shore. One man was required to command and an- 
other to steer the boats, each 70 feet long. 

Keelboats usually averaged 20 miles a day upstream, 
but the,two dozen or more boats in the fleet bringing 
the first white man’s civilization to Rock Island did not 
reach the mouth of the Des Moines river until the mid- 
dle of November, where the expedition was stopped 
by ice. At the present site of Warsaw, in Hancock 
county, the thousand men remained until April 1, 1816. 
During the winter encampment the commander, a 
Colonel Nichols, was arrested and sent to Nashville, 
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and he was succeeded by Colonel William Lawrence, 
who had brought a rifle regiment to the camp. 

At breakfast one day, while the boats were detained 
by fog, Lieutenant Smith and Lieutenant Reily became 
involved in an angry dispute about which way the cur- 
rent ran, the boats being moored in an eddy. Smith 
challenged Reily to a duel and they exchanged shots 
on the river bank, after which they shook hands and 
returned to finish breakfast. Reily later became a gen- 
eral in the United States war with Mexico. 

Before the expedition arrived here, another duel 
took place, but again nobody was hit. 

On May 10, 1816, the two regiments, with Food Con- 
tractor George Davenport and his 160 Frenchmen, 
landed on the island of Rock Island. They landed suit- 
ably, one hopes, with a flourish of trumpets. The sol- 
diers wore white trousers and long-tailed blue coats 
with broad scarlet facings. 

Immediately the men were detailed to cut down 
trees to build cabins for the storage of provisions and 
to throw up temporary fortifications, each such being 
called an abatis, made by piling up felled trees and 
sharpening the branches into spears pointed toward 
any attackers. 

The island at that time was covered with heavy tim- 
ber, among which the hickory, oak, walnut and ash 
predominated. Beneath the shade of those trees, soft 
and beautiful grass stretched into the distance, and 
thickets of wild plum, raspberry and hazel grew along 
the borders. 

This was the “pleasure garden” of the Indians and 
their sacred ground, for in the cave at the western end 
of the island dwelt the Great Spirit, or God, in the 
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form of a swan. They called the island ““Assen-melass’”’, 
and deemed it sacrilege to rob it of its beauties, so that 
they looked in astonishment and dread when the first 
white men of the tri-cities hewed down the trees. 

At evening, when the drums rolled, the Good Spirit 
took fright, unfolded his snowy pinions, and departed. 

A fort, named after John Armstrong, an incompe- 
tent secretary of war, was built at about the place 
where motorists now cross the island between Rock 
Island and Davenport. The fort was a square on the 
inside, with a blockhouse at the northeast, southeast 
and southwest corners. (The blockhouse now to be 
seen near the government bridge was erected during 
1916 at the centennial celebration of the building of 
Fort Armstrong and is a replica of one corner of the 
fort.) 

The first story was built of stone and the second of 
hewn timbers, with a lookout house on top. Block- 
houses had embrasures for cannon and portholes for 
riflemen. On two sides of the square were 40-foot-long 
stone walls, 15 feet high. The other two sides were 
built up of soldiers’ log house barracks and stables, 
their roofs sloping inward so that it would be impos- 
sible for enemies to shelter themselves on the roofs. In 
the center of the square was a flagstaff 130 feet tall. 
The American flag then had 18 stars for the 18 states 
of the Union. 

The soldiers remained for 20 years, and Fort Arm- 
strong stood until 1855, when it burned to the ground 
one Sunday when the editor of The Argus, who was 
the custodian of the remains, was in church, as he 
should have been and as he was careful to inform the 
public. 


The Colonel at the Fort 


The quad-cities’ very first citizen and one of the 
proprietors of most of the towns along this section of 
the Mississippi river was Colonel George Davenport. 
Although dead for 103 years and buried in Chippian- 
nock cemetery, Rock Island, Colonel Davenport’s in- 
fluence on the region remains. 


Born in 1783 in Lincolnshire, England, George went 
to sea at 17. When Russia placed an embargo on all 
English ships in 1803, George Davenport and others in 
his crew, then in St. Petersburg, were imprisoned in 
an old stone church during a long and dreary winter. 
After returning home, Davenport’s next voyage was 
from Liverpool to New York. As the ship heaved up 
its anchor to sail back, one of the sailors was knocked 
overboard. Davenport jumped into a lifeboat and 
caught the sailor by the hair, but during the rescue, 
Davenport, then 21, incurred a fracture of his right 
leg. He had to be left behind in a New York hospital. 


After two months in the hospital, George Davenport 
was advised to go into the country to recover his 
health. In Pennsylvania he became acquainted with a 
young American army officer, a Lieutenant Lawrence, 
who obtained for Davenport an appointment as ser- 
geant. 


Davenport remembered his southern army experi- 
ences as years of suffering by soldiers from mosquitoes 
and epidemics of sickness. When the regiment had 
suffered heavy losses from sickness and death, Ser- 
geant Davenport became a recruiter, traveling through 
the east. 


After 10 years in the army, Davenport had crossed 
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and criss-crossed the United States from the Atlantic 
ocean to Illinois, from Canada to New Orleans and 
back again, always on foot or by keelboat. When he 
was honorably discharged, he became an agent to 
supply troops with provisions. 

When troops landed on Rock island on May 10, 1816, 
Davenport, then a civilian, came along as the food con- 
tractor; he employed the soldiers to build storehouses 
for provisions, a bake house and an oven—the first 
buildings ever erected at what is now Rock Island 
arsenal. 

The fort which the soldiers built was named “Arm- 
strong” in honor of the secretary of war. The soldiers 
estimated that 10,000 Indians then lived in what is now 
the quad-cities. They had three principal villages: Wa- 
pello in the present downtown Rock Island, Oshkosh 
in the present Davenport, and Saukenuk on the bank 
of Rock river, below the present Black Hawk State 
park. The Indians soon became excellent neighbors, 
bringing gifts of sweet corn, beans, pumpkins, and 
other vegetables to people of the fort. 

During the first summer an incident occurred which 
gave Mr. Davenport an Indian name. Some of his cat- 
tle having strayed from the island, he went to look for 
them. He was attacked by a party of drunken Indians 
and was being beaten with a bottle when an old In- 
dian friend rushed up, crying “Saganosh, saganosh” 
(“He is an Englishman.”) The Indians, who were al- 
lies of the English and enemies of the Americans, there- 
upon freed Davenport with apologies. He was ever 
afterward known by the different tribes as “Saganosh.” 

In his second year on the island, Davenport built a 
double log cabin and adjoining storehouse about half 
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a mile from the fort. Using his small savings, he bought 
a stock of goods and became an Indian trader. 

A large tribe of Winnebagoes or Peons, as the French 
called them, inhabited the Rock river country near the 
present Prophetstown. Because the tribe had killed 
many French traders, as the easiest way to make a 
quick bargain, traders had not visited the Winnebagoes 
for several years. The French assured Mr. Davenport 
that he certainly would be robbed and killed, but he 
decided to try the venture. He loaded six pack-horses 
and with two Canadians, named Gokey and Degree, he 
followed Rock river to the Winnebago encampment. 

Davenport told the Winnebago chiefs that he had 
heard that they were bad people but that he had come 
to see for himself. The chiefs were flattered and sent 
their town criers through the camps to announce the 
arrival of a trader. That was the beginning of Daven- 
port’s profitable trading with the Winnebagoes, who 
nevertheless twice tried to rob and scalp him. 

Warned by a friendly Indian, he fled from a scalping 
party at Prophets Town and hid in Rock river. Once 
a party of 20 sullen Winnebagoes spent the night in 
Davenport’s house. Davenport and two other men 
slept in one room and the Indians in the adjoining room 
of the double cabin. A narrow passage connected the 
two rooms, but the doors had no locks. During the 
night, the 20 Indians came rushing through the pas- 
sage, but Davenport and the traders who were with 
him were ready for the attack. The Indians retreated 
when they found guns pointed at them. 

Every year Davenport allowed the principal tribes 
credit of $30,000 to $60,000 for provisions until they 
were ready to market their furs. 
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Leading Citizen 

The English sailor and American soldier who in 1816 
became the first white civilian resident of the quad-city 
area gave up his contract for supplying the soldiers on 
Rock island with provisions and turned his attention 
entirely to the Indian trade in 1818. His employes were 
Canadians, hired for three years, at $125 per year. 


Previously he had confined his trade to the Winne- 
bagoes of Rock river, but he now began to deal with 
the Sauk and Foxes, in competition with the American 
Fur company agents. During the winters he was con- 
stantly crossing the prairies of Iowa and Illinois, vis- 
iting every Indian camp in person. In that way he was 
able to select the best furs, since the French traders 
seldom left their posts. In the spring, George Daven- 
port would have all his furs and skins nicely packed 
and his feathers sacked, his bees-wax and deer tallow — 
all barreled; then he would load his keelboat and go 
to St. Louis, where his cargo always brought the high- 
est price. 


When the Sauk and Fox Indians living here had 
finished planting their corn, the young men would go 
on a summer hunt for buffalo and deer, while the old 
men and most of the women would go up to the lead 
mines at the present Galena in their canoes. There 
they would dig mineral, smelt it in log furnaces, and 
return home about the time the corn was fit to eat. 


George Davenport would load his keelboat of many 
oars with provisions and Indian luxuries to go up to 
Fever river, or Smallpox river, as the Indians called it, 
and there trade with the Sauks and Foxes for the lead 
from their mines. 
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Rock island, the site of Rock Island arsenal for the 
last 86 years, was then so heavily wooded that experi- 
enced outdoorsmen could become lost there. Once two 
soldiers received permission to go into the woods to cut 
sticks for ax handles. They were cautioned not to go 
far from the fort because Winnebago Indian robbers 
were believed to be hiding on the island. 

At sundown, when the roll was called, the two sol- 
dies were found to be missing. Fearing that they were 
Jost in the forest, the commander, Colonel Morgan, or- 
dered one of the cannons fired so that they might know 
the direction to Fort Armstrong. The next day Mr. 
Davenport’s men and the soldiers formed a line and 
struck off across the island; near the middle of the 
island, they found the bodies of the missing soldiers. 
Both had been shot and scalped. 

Mr. Davenport maintained several scattered trading 
houses, which kept him constantly traveling on foot, 
by canoe, or horseback. His principal depot, however, 
was on Rock island, where all the furs and skins were 
collected and the outfits of goods were made up for 
different parts of the midwest. 

In 1823 the first steamboat arrived this far north on 
the Mississippi, and Mr. Davenport was called upon to 
pilot the steamer, the Virginia, over the swift and rocky 
rapids between the present Rock Island and Port 
Byron. He was three days getting the boat safely 
through the chains of rocks. 

The mails were carried “by express” from Fort Arm- 
strong to the nearest postoffice, at Clarksville, Mo. In 
May, 1825, Mr. Davenport received a letter from Wash- 
ington appointing him postmaster at ‘Rock Island, 
Missouri.” He served as postmaster of “Rock Island, 
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Missouri” for three years before he took the oath of 
office, as there was no officer to administer it. 

After becoming a part of the American Fur company 
and expanding his trading territory from the mouth of 
the Iowa river to the Turkey river, Mr. Davenport be- 
came a man of wealth and great importance. He visited 
his native England, after an absence of 23 years, going 
to all the principal cities of the British Isles during a 
year of travel. When he returned in May, 1828, he 
found that the first white settlers had come to what 
are now the cities of Rock Island and Moline and were 
competing with Chief Black Hawk and his followers 
for “Pleasant valley.” 

Mr. Davenport’s daily record for Dec. 27, 1828, says: 
“Geo. Wells came down for provisions, he having set- 
tled on the Rapids. He makes the tenth settler in our 
neighborhood, and one preacher, Rev. John Kinney, 
who preached for the first time on the Island 29th Jan- 
lary.” 

Because the first comers to the mainland suffered 
great hardships, Mr. Davenport, according to his later 
account, furnished them with groceries until they had 
raised a crop. But Captain W. L. Clark, whose family 
in August, 1828, built the first cabin in what is now 
downtown Rock Island, told a different story. 

Mr. Davenport, it was claimed, wanted no white set- 
tlers to interfere with his Indian trading, and he did all 
he could to drive the Clarks away, refusing to let them 
cut wild hay and declining to sell them groceries and 
clothing. But the Clarks had a barrel of whisky and 
the soldiers of the fort, evading the guards at night, 
came over to trade coffee, sugar, salt, beans, rice and 
flour for whiskey, which the soldiers hid in a cave. 
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George Davenport, however, endangered his friend- 
ship with the Indians by urging them to move across 
the river and to leave the land on this side for the 
white settlers. He went to Washington to ask President 
Andrew Jackson to pay the Indians a few thousand 
dollars to move, but President Jackson said nothing 
doing. The Indians would be driven off, instead, he 
said. 

During the Black Hawk war of 1831 and 1832, Dav- 
enport was appointed quartermaster general with the 
rank of colonel by Governor Reynolds, and Davenport 
thereafter was known as “colonel.” When the war 
ended, Colonel Davenport built his handsome “villa” 
on the north side of the island, a house which still 
stands after 115 years. He became one of the first three 
commissioners of the new Rock Island county and 
helped to establish roads and build bridges. 


Colonel Davenport was one of those who laid out a 
county seat town, which was to be named “Davenport,” 
but because he had a few enemies in the Illinois legis- 
lature, the name “Stephenson” was substituted on the 
plat. After six years, the town of Stephenson was re- 
named more appropriately—Rock Island. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Davenport and six other men 
laid out a town on the opposite shore and named it 
“Davenport.” The colonel sold the abandoned Sauk 
village site to some New Yorkers, who laid out a 
metropolis, Rock Island City, on the banks of Rock 
river, but that city failed to materialize. He was one 
of the proprietors of the sister villages, LeClaire, Iowa, 
and Port Byron, IIl., on opposite banks of the Mississip- 
pi, and he later laid out an addition to the new town of 
Moline. 
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He accompanied Black Hawk, Keokuk, Wapello, 
Poweshiek and about forty other of the principal Sauk 
and Fox chiefs and braves to Washington in 1837, 
when the Indians were persuaded to sell a large part 
of Iowa. Colonel Davenport also helped Governor 
Chambers arrange the purchase of all the remaining 
Sauk and Fox lands within Iowa in 1842. 

Thereafter Colonel Davenport devoted his time to 
business interests in Davenport and Rock Island. Since 
1838 he and Antoine LeClaire had conducted the “larg- 
est store in the west” at Front and Main streets, Dav- 
enport. 

A jovial, generous man who was fond of company, 
Colonel Davenport spent his later winters in St. Louis 
or Washington. Wherever he went, he would have a 
crowd around him, listening to his anecdotes. But on 
July 4, 1845, he was murdered. 

When Indians erected a totem pole over Colonel 
Davenport’s grave, the act marked the end of an era. 


Three Were Hanged 


The preacher’s funeral text was from Luke XII, 
39th verse: “And this know, that if the good man of 
the house had known what hour the thief would come, 
he would have watched and not have suffered his 
house to be broken through.” 

But the good man did not know and he did not 
watch, although his wife and two sons had warned 
him, before they left their home on Rock island for 
Rock Island town to attend an Independence day cele- 
bration, to look out for bandits. And thus it transpired 
that on July 4, 1845, Colonel George Davenport was 
tortured, robbed and murdered in his colonial home, 
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still standing on arsenal island, by four men who had 
expected to steal $100,000 but who found only a sum 
variously estimated at $400 to $700. 

Less than four months later Rock Island hanged 
three of the murderers, including the leader of “the 
banditti of the prairie,’ a gang of outlaws who had 
terrorized settlers in six midwestern states. Because 
of the national prominence of Colonel Davenport and 
the infamy of the bandit gang, the eyes of America were 
on Rock Island Oct. 29, 1845. 

That was hangman’s day, perhaps the most exciting 
day this town has ever known, and when the day was 
over the rumor spread across the prairies like fire that 
the people of Rock Island, lusting for revenge, had 
hanged two, and possibly three, innocent men. The con- 
demned men were guilty, but the people of Rock Is- 
land were much slandered before public common sense 
returned. 

The gallows were erected half a block south of Rock 
Island county courthouse. The ground at that time was 
uneven and formed a natural bowl, or amphitheater, 
for the crowd. 

The population of Rock Island was then 1,660, but 
5,000 people (as many as lived in all Rock Island coun- 
ty) saw the hangings. Everybody within driving dis- 
tance came, most of them out of curiosity, but many be- 
cause they were afraid to stay home alone. It was gen- 
erally believed that the bandit gang would ride up and 
rescue their leader, John Long, and his brother, Aaron, 
and Granville Young as they stood on the scaffold. The 
two Longs and Young also believed they would be 
rescued and, as the trap was about to be sprung, one 
of the condemned men looked off in the distance as if 
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he saw his gang coming. Someone cried, “Here they 
come!” and the crowd stampeded. 

The program for the day was elaborate. At 10 a. m. 
the sheriff paraded the streets with guard and music. 
At 12:30 a guard of 130 men formed a hollow square. 
The Green Mountain Boys, Rock Island’s band, struck 
up a solemn, dirge composed by their director, George 
P. Abell, to “convey gloom, grief, distress, pain and the 
grave.’ The band and guard, with prisoners, doctors 
and ministers, paraded to the gallows, where the band 
played a funeral march. 

The Rev. F. A. Haney of the Methodist church intro- 
duced John Long, who spoke for a long time and in- 
sisted that his two companions on the scaffold were in- 
nocent. “I may ask when was I happy? I answer, 
when I was honest,” he said. 

Aaron Long and Granville Young also spoke, and 
Young appealed to the crowd to come forward and 
rescue them. Half of the crowd wept with Aaron Long 
and Young. 

After a hymn by the band and prayers by the clergy, 
the trap was sprung at 3:30 p. m. Because his rope 
broke, Aaron had to be hanged a second time, but not 
before he had changed his story and had confessed. 

The Upper Mississippian, a Rock Island newspaper, 
said: “A great many women, we are sorry to say, were 
present but most of them wept at the scene.” 

The Upper Mississippian only hints at the disgrace- 
ful stampede of the crowd when it thought the bandits’ 
gang was riding to the rescue. But John H. Hauberg 
years ago collected eyewitness accounts from people 
who had been present, and Mr. Hauberg published 
some of those recollections as follows: 
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An aged woman related: “Father was one of the 
guards at the hanging. Another guard was so fright- 
ened he was going to shoot into the crowd and father 
knocked his gun upward so he wouldn’t hurt anybody. 
Aaron Long’s rope broke and he said: ‘Don’t choke a 
man and then hang him.’ They gave him a drink and 
then hanged him again. 

“Uncle Henry drove us to the hanging. Everybody 
went and there was a crowd along the road. When 
they’d run into our wagon, Uncle Henry would swear 
at them and mother would say, ‘You'll get in a fight.’ 


There was a-crowd of people, wonderful, going to the 


hanging. Men were racing along the road. Women 
and children hung on to their board seats on the wag- 
ons while the drivers tried to pass each other.” 

An old man recalled: “Me and Pete Smith we clumb 
a jack oak when they was on the scaffold. Aaron Long 
broke the rope and they doubled the rope and two 
men carried him back on the scaffold and laid a plank 
across the hole, and the sheriff knocked the plank down 
with a hatchet and hung him again.” 

A reporter wrote for a Galena newspaper: 

“No one can describe or imagine the scene as it was 
at the time the crowd was set in motion by the cry of 
rescue. Foremost were some four or five Sauk In- 
dians running under full headway. Women were 
screaming, horses were running and wagons upsetting. 
It was absolutely wonderful that none was killed or 
injured. The whole mass was running, some being 
trampled under foot. As soon as the guard was brought 
to order, they were ordered to outward face, and again 
the crowd started—some ran to the river, some to the 
extreme upper end of the town, but I would not have 
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you infer that your humble servant was one of the 
number, as I was captain of the Invincibles. 

“Over and above all rang the voice of Gatchell from 
the scaffold, saying: ‘Stand by the cause, men, if it 
costs your lives.’ At the time the tumult commenced 
there were 20 people upon the scaffold. When order 
was restored only seven were left, the sheriff and his 
two deputies and Dr. Gregg, Dr. Gatchell, I. W. Drury 
and the Rev. Mr. Byrons.” 

People who now hang nothing more exciting than 
lingerie near the alley between Third and Fourth 
avenue on the west side of Fourteenth street may be 
interested to learn that three of America’s most vicious 
outlaws were hanged there. Before their crime they 
hid out on “Bald bluff.” After the murder they hid 
their bloody coats and kid gloves in a woods which 
seems to have been near the present Sixth avenue and 
Twenty-fourth street. 

After years of wandering, the skeleton of Bandit 
John Long came back to Rock Island. And John Long 
still hangs—in a glass case in the courthouse. 


re o> OVE 
Tale of Two Cities 143433¢ 

Rock Island should have been named Davenport, 
and if it had been so christened, what would Daven- 
port be called, or would there even be a city where 
Davenport is? In other words, Rock Island should be 
Davenport, and Davenport should not be. 

One of the lesser mysteries of a peculiar universe is 
why Rock Island began life as Stephenson. For whom 
was this town named? 

The latest volume of “Revised Ordinances, City of 
Rock Island,” published in 1936, says in the chapter on 
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parks: “The public square bounded by Second and 
Third avenues and Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets 
shall be called and known as Stephenson square, in 
commemoration of Colonel Benjamin Stephenson, for 
whom the town of Stephenson (now city of Rock Is- 
land) was named by the law locating said town.” 

Nobody calls the courthouse square “Stephenson 
Square,” but never mind that. Who was Colonel Ben- 
jamin Stephenson? Tradition has it that he was “a 
hero of the Black Hawk war,” but historians do not 
record his exploits, if any. 

Colonel George Davenport and two other men “who 
had an eye for a little quiet speculation in corner lots,” 
platted a city in 1832 or 1833 where downtown Rock 
Island now stands. They laid out whole blocks for 
court, jail, churches, and a college, and they named the 
streets for the mighty men, white and red, who then 
lived in these parts. The city was to be called “Daven- 
port,” but one of those little accidents which change 
history interfered. 

In the Black Hawk war, then just concluded, Colonel 
James M. Stroud of Galena had ordered the shooting of 
some Indians who were approaching under a flag of 
truce, and then he had galloped his horse all the way 
home. That was known as the battle of Stillman’s Run, 
and Colonel Stroud’s part in it became “a standing 
joke among the settlers.” 

Among those who made fun of Colonel Stroud in the 
correspondence columns of the Galena Advertiser was 
Colonel Davenport. Colonel Stroud did not forget that 
when, as a member of the Illinois legislature, he saw 
the plat for a new city to be named “Davenport.” 
Stroud made such a fuss that the legislators struck out 
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the name “Davenport.” Colonel Davenport’s friends 
rallied, but could not persuade the legislators to re- 
store the name. Stroud suggested a name which the 
legislature rejected. 

After much argument the law makers agreed to 
name the new city Stephenson, in “honor of Colonel 
Stephenson (everybody was a colonel then), who was 
a sort of receiver at the lead mines in Galena.” 

But Colonel Davenport was not one who could be 
tucked away on the dark shelves of oblivion by any 
Colonel Stroud. He bided his time and in the fall of 
1835 formed a company to organize a city on the other 
side of the river. 

The rival city, which might never have been founded 
if Colonel Davenport had not written those people’s 
pulpit letters about the fleet-footed Colonel Stroud, 
received the name which was intended for this city. 
Our town discarded the inappropriate name of Stephen- 
son in 1841 and ever after has been known as Rock 
Island. 

How the village of Stephenson became the city of 
Rock Island is equally interesting. In 1838 one Dr. 
Silas Reed, homeopath, found Chicago a swamp with 
only one brick building and decided that Stephenson, 
although also in a swamp, showed better prospects. 

He lived in Bachelor’s row of wooden tenements on 
the south side of Second avenue, east of Seventeenth 
street. From there he wrote letters, signed only “L,” 
to eastern capitalists, extolling Stephenson as a future 
metropolis and predicting that an arsenal would be 
built here, that a railroad would reach the Mississippi 
first at this point, and that the city would extend from 
river to river. 
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Dr. Reed was right also on another point—this town 
was inappropriately named. “Stephenson,” he said, was 
meaningless; a better name would be “Rock Island.” 
In February of 1841 he left for Washington to see his 
friend, General Harrison, inaugurated as president 
and, on his way, he stopped in Springfield to ask the 
legislature to change his town’s name. The legislators 
obliged on Feb. 27, 1841. 

But Dr. Reed never again set foot in the town he 
had rechristened. Before he died, a month after his in- 
auguration, President Harrison appointed Dr. Reed 
surveyor general of Illinois and Missouri. Thereafter 
he held other political appointments, until accused at 
a congressional investigation in 1876 of having sold easy 
jobs to relatives of officeholders. 

He then published medical journals, engaged in cop- 
per mining, and was last heard from in Boston. He 
passed through Rock Island once on the train, but did 
not bother to stop to see how his prophecies were ma- 
terializing. 


It Happened There 


Every year we receive a few calls from den mothers. 
They are the women who lead groups of boys, 9, 10 and 
11 years old, in the Cub Scout program and prepare 
them to become Boy Scouts. By learning and doing 
useful things, cubs advance from bobcat to wolf, to 
bear and finally to lion rank. By various elective 
achievements, the cub can add gold and silver honor 
arrows to his blouse badges. 

One of the elective achievements is an historical test, 
and that is why the den mothers call us. They want 
answers. Here, with the questions, are the answers: 
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List the principal historical spots of your communi- 
ty: 

1. Rock Island arsenal, which has been owned by 
the national government since 1804. The site of Fort 
Armstrong, 1816 to 1836. A national armory and ar- 
senal since July 11, 1862. Site of a Confederate prison 
during the Civil war. The burial place of 2,000 south- 
ern soldiers and of thousands of military servicemen 
of all American wars. 

2. Black Hawk State park, where the prehistoric 
mound builders and several historic Indian tribes 
lived. Always a pleasure park since the first human 
beings lived here many centuries ago. The pleasure 
resort of Sauk and Fox Indians, whose capital city of 
an empire covering much of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin 
and Missouri was here, 1720 to 1832. 

3. The Mississippi river at this point, where the first 
dams across the Mississippi were built and where the 
first bridge spanned the Father of Waters (1856). At 
this point, too, were built the sawmills which developed 
into the world’s largest timber and lumber industry. 

When was your town first settled? 

In 1828 the first settlers came and occupied the lodges 
of the Indians, who were away on a hunt. There had 
been white men, soldiers and traders, on the island 
since 1816 and one of them, Russell Farnham, built a 
log inn and stagecoach station on the Mississippi shore, 
at what is now Twenty-eighth street, in 1826. The vil- 
lage of Farnhamsburg developed around that trading 
post. 

When Rock Island county was carved out and or- 
ganized in 1833, the Illinois legislature sent a commis- 
sion to pick a site for a county seat. They chose the 
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then swampy lowlands which are now between Tenth 
and Seventeenth streets, from the river to Fourth 
avenue. Our city began there in 1835. 

As a settled place (Farnhamsburg), our community 
is 122 years old; as an organized city (Stephenson), it 
is 113 years old, and under its present name it is 107 
years old. 

Where did the first settlers come from? 

Beginning in 1826, there was great excitement over 
the lead mines at Galena and Dubuque, causing a rush 
of prospectors to northern Illinois which equaled in 
many respects the gold rush to California in 1849. The 
first mainland settlers here came because they had 
seen and admired this beautiful valley between two 
rivers when they walked to and from the lead mines. 
Originally easterners, they migrated to Rock Island 
from southern Illinois. 

Later settlers came mostly from Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Vermont, in the east, and from Ken- 
tucky, in the south. England, Germany, Ireland, 
Sweden and Belgium are the European countries from 
which waves of immigrants came to Rock Island. 

Where is the oldest building? 

Colonel George Davenport built the first house of 
sawed lumber on the island in 1833. He was murdered 
there by bandits July 4, 1845. The beautiful, colonial- 
style house, most of it built of solid walnut, was fast 
going to ruins when a United States senator, “Pitch- 
fork” Ben Tillman, saw: it in 1906; he declared it an 
outrage to permit a building of such historic interest 
to fall into decay. The house was restored by the Rock 
Island County Old Settlers association. 

It still stands in good condition on the north side of 
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the arsenal island and about six blocks east of the gov- 
ernment bridge. Before Colonel Davenport built his 
house, where scores of famous people of the 19th cen- 
tury were guests, Rock Island had nothing but log 
houses. 

The oldest church? 

Our city’s first churches were built in Spencer square 
in the heart of town. The square then was called 
Church square and also Union square, because the var- 
ious denominations first united in using a brick school- 
house in the center of the park and later built their 
individual churches in the four corners. The first con- 
gregations were the Methodists (Dec. 5, 1836) , the Bap- 
tists (June 4, 1837), and the Presbyterians (Nov. 27, 
1837). 

First school stood where? 

The first schools in Rock Island were private acade- 
mies, which their teachers also called high schools, in- 
stitutes, and even, in one instance, “university.” The 
courses of study were both “solid and ornamental.” 
The very first school was in a log cabin and was con- 
ducted by a brilliant hermit who had been graduated 
from West Point as an army officer but who preferred 
to live, for some mysterious reason, in a river cave. 

The first school supported by taxes was in the center 
of Spencer square. The Rock Island public school sys- 
tem was organized under its present excellent charter 
in 1857, and the first high school building was erected 
then where the Lincoln grade school now stands. 

First municipal or county building? 

The Rock Island county courthouse has stood in its 
present square since this city was founded. The first 
courthouse, an attractive brick building with a pillared 
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portico in New England style of architecture, was re- 
placed by the present courthouse, which was occupied 
for the first time in 1897. 

First newspaper—where and when? 

The Rock Island Banner and Stephenson Gazette 
was the first newspaper and the date of its first issue 
was Aug. 24, 1839. It was published by Henry C. Mc- 
Grew in a shop near the ferry landing. Rock Island 
then had about 300 people. 

The Argus, the only survivor of 16 general news- 
papers which were established in Rock Island between 
1839 and 1913, was founded Oct. 18, 1851. 


Mark the Spot Well 


What historical markers are near you? 

That is one of the questions asked of Cub Scouts in 
one of the achievement tests which they may take for 
higher rank. How many adults can recall any of the 
historic markers in this vicinity? 

Some of the plaques commemorate events of the 
American Revolution, for the site of Rock Island had 
a place in that war in three ways. In Black Hawk State 
park, outside the south side of Watch Tower inn, there 
is a bronze tablet which says: 

“In memory of La Main Cassee (The Broken Hand), 
a fearless Sauk chief, a true friend of the American 
cause during the Revolutionary war. His village oc- 
cupied these grounds and withstood a British war 
party on its way to attack General George Rogers 
Clark in 1779.” 

While most of the Sauks and Foxes favored the 
British and while some of them marched with Bur- 
goyne, La Main Cassee “received the belt of the Bos- 
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tonians.” In other words, he attached himself to the 
American cause. He was a constant obstacle to the 
British recruiting agents, for he kept many of his 
tribesmen from joining. Cassee and his braves stopped 
a British force of 280 men and freed 120 Indian allies. 

The Rock Island Indian chief, who bore the pictur- 
esque name of “The Broken Hand,” received British 
messengers from Detroit, who told him that war would 
be declared upon him and his followers by the British 
king and all Indian nations and that, furthermore, he 
and his followers would be cut off from traders. La 
Main Cassee “stopped up his ears” and laughed. 

Cassee and his “Bostonian” Indians served the Amer- 
ican cause in another way also, for they supplied many 
tons of lead for bullets, from the Sauk and Fox lead 
mines at Galena, to the Continental armies of George 
Washington. Some of the British blamed La Main Cas- 
see for their defeat at St. Louis and Cahokia, and the 
British asserted that it was Cassee who saved the 
whole Illinois country for the Stars and Stripes. 

At Forty-eighth avenue, where Ninth and Twelfth 
streets meet, a stone contains a plaque which says: 
“Site of Saukenuk: Sac Indian village burned by 
Colonel John Montgomery, July, 1780. Westernmost 
battle of the Revolution.” 

That marker, erected July 16, 1926, by the Colonel 
John Montgomery chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, commemorates an event of the American 
war for independence, when those Sauks and Foxes 
who had been fighting with the British were punished. 
Colonel Montgomery, leading Virginians and French 
and Spanish soldiers, marched here and burned Sauke- 
nuk, on orders of George Rogers Clark. 
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Also at Forty-eighth avenue and Ninth street, a 
marker erected by the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion in 1928, reads: 

“Abraham Lincoln was sworn into the U. S. service 
as a captain in the Black Hawk war while encamped 
two miles south of here, May 7 to 10, 1832.” Then fol- 
lows the names of 30 Rock Island county soldiers in 
the Black Hawk war. 

The tablet concludes with another historic fact: 
“Colonel Zebulon Pike raised Old Glory for the first 
time in this section 1,000 feet south of here on Aug. 27 
or 28, 1805.” 

On a boulder in the west end of Black Hawk State 
park, on a cliff overlooking Vandruff’s island in Rock 
river, a bronze marker was placed by the Pioneer and 
Old Settlers association of Rock Island county: 

“This monument marks the position of the U. S. reg- 
ular army artillery on June 20, 1831, in the Black Hawk 
war, supported by a volunteer company of men and 
boys of Rock Island county called the Rock River 
Rangers.” 

Besides being a battleground in the American Revo- 
lution and in the Black Hawk war, the quad-city re- 
gion was the site of two battles in the War of 1812. A 
large monument on Campbell’s island of the Mississip- 
pi, opposite the Watertown section of East Moline, 
commemorates the battle of July, 1814. The Illinois 
legislature in 1905 appropriated $5,000 to mark the 
spot on the island beach where three boatloads of 
American soldiers were ambushed. 

In the northwest corner of Lincoln park just above 
Thirty-eighth street, and also on the Augustana col- 
lege campus, the Indian boundary line is marked. By 
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a treaty in 1816, Indian tribes gave up their claims to 
land south of a line to be drawn from the southern tip 
of Lake Michigan to the Mississippi river. The Indian 
boundary line, surveyed in 1817 and 1819, passed 
through Rock Island along what is now Ninth avenue. 

Behind that boundary line is interesting history, for 
the line was intended to be not only a red-white boun- 
dary barrier but also the northern border of Illinois. 

If that idea had been accepted, downtown Rock Is- 
land would be in Wisconsin and only the city south of 
Ninth avenue would be in Illinois. 

Near the sidewalk on the north side of Fifth avenue 
at about Twenty-eighth street, the hastening pedestri- 
an may pause, if he wishes, to read a bit of Rock Is- 
land county’s story on a bronze tablet placed upon a 
boulder by Fort Armstrong chapter of the D. A. R. 
in 1926. The tablet says: 

“Site of Farnhamsburg, Rock Island county’s first 
seat of justice, 1833-1835. 450 feet north of this spot 
stood John Barrel’s house, the first on the mainland in 
this county. Built in 1826 by George Davenport, In- 
dian trader, and Russell Farnham, world traveler. This 
house was used as a trading post, tavern, stage station, 
courthouse and postoffice. First county election and 
first county court held here, 1833. First circuit court 
of Rock Island county convened here, 1834.” 

On the north shore of Rock Island arsenal island are 
five tiers of rough-hewn stones, containing a tablet 
which reads: 

‘Near this spot and upon these stones rested the first 
bridge to span the Mississippi river. First train, con- 
sisting of locomotive and eight cars, passed over the 
bridge April 22, 1856.” 
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Tourists Accommodated 


Ox ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY we 
drove out to see the place where Lincoln began his 
service to this nation. Just south of Milan and one mile 
west on the Andalusia road are the fields where Cap- 
tain Lincoln camped for three days as a soldier in the 
Black Hawk war. Farms owned by John H. Blaser 
and George Crawford and the country home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert V. Ostrom contain acres about which it 
might be said, “Lincoln slept here.” 

On a corner of the Blaser farm, at the junction of the 
Andalusia and Ridgewood roads, Fort Armstrong chap- 
ter of the D. A. R., assisted by Boy Scouts, planted 12 
walnut trees, obtained from Gettysburg battlefield sev- 
eral years ago. Four of the trees are thriving. There 
is no other marker of the place where Abraham Lin- 
coln took his first oath of allegiance as an officer in the 
United States volunteer army, one of the proudest po- 
sitions he ever held, according to his own testimony. 

After a march of 50 miles that day, an army almost 
2,000 strong went into camp there on the evening of 
May 7, 1832. Two days later Captain Lincoln, 23, and 
other volunteers in the Black Hawk war were inducted 
into the U. S. army by General Henry Atkinson. On 
May 10 the army left here, marching 40 miles to what 
is now Prophetstown. 
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While here Lincoln no doubt visited, as many of the 
soldiers did, the remains of Black Hawk’s village in 
what is now south Rock Island and climbed to the 
Indians’ watch tower in the present Black Hawk State 
park. He probably also visited Fort Armstrong and 
Colonel George Davenport’s Indian trading post on the 
island. 3 

Lincoln was noted as a wrestler, and it seems to have 
been at the camp near Rock Island that he met his only 
superior in the whole army. W. G. Greene, an old 
friend and military comrade of Lincoln’s, told how 
“the boys got up a wrestling match and pitted Lincoln 
against a famous wrestler by the name of Dow Thomp- 
son, from Union county,” while the army was lying in 
camp near Rock Island. 

‘The Sangamon county boys believed Lincoln could 
throw anyone, and the Union county boys knew no 
one could throw Thompson. So they staked all their 
“slick and well-worn quarters” on the wrestling. The 
first fall was clearly in Thompson’s favor, but Lincoln’s 
backers contended that it was a “dog fall.” 

Thrown for the first time in his life, Lincoln said, 
“This is the strongest man I ever met.” Lincoln was 
thrown a second time. While Lincoln’s supporters were 
crying “foul,” a general fight seemed likely until Lin- 
coln said, “Boys, give up your bets. If he has not 
thrown me fairly, he could.” 

In 1864, during the dark days of the Civil war, 
Greene called on Lincoln in the White house. The 
president said, “Bill, whatever became of Thompson, 
that big curly-headed fellow who threw me at Rock 
Island?” 

“T don’t know. Why?” 
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“If I knew where he was, I would appoint him as a 
postmaster to show him that I bear no ill will.” 

Many men who later became famous in history took 
part in the Black Hawk war and passed this way. Lin- 
coln met most of them for the first time then. 

They included Colonel Zachary Taylor, who became 
president; General Winfield Scott, three times a can- 
didate for president; Lieutenant Robert Anderson, 
who was the general in command at Fort Sumter when 
the Civil war began there; Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, 
who became president of the Confederacy; Lieutenant 
Albert Sydney Johnston, who became a general in the 
Confederate army; Lieutenant Joseph Eggleston Johns- 
ton, another able general of the Confederate army. 

The five Civil war leaders—Lincoln and Anderson, 
for the north; Davis and two Johnstons, for the south 
—served their apprenticeship in the business of war in 
this region. All came to Rock Island. 

General Lewis Cass was secretary of war in Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson’s cabinet, and the two of them 
decided that the Indians who had their chief village 
here ought to be removed west of the Mississippi, thus 
bringing the issue between white men and red men 
to the point of war. When General Cass, a reputed 
hero of the war of 1812, was the Democratic nominee 
for president in 1848, Abe Lincoln made a speech in 
congress: 

“By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I am a 
military hero? Yes, sir; in the days of the Black Hawk 
war I fought, bled—and came away. General Cass’ 
career reminds me of my own. Like him I saw the 
place (battlefield) very soon afterwards ... If Gen- 
eral Cass went in advance of me in picking whortle- 
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berries, I guess I surpassed him in charges upon the 
wild onions. 

“Tf he saw any live, fighting Indians, it was more 
than I did, but I had a good many bloody struggles— 
with mosquitoes ... Mr. Speaker, if my friends should 
ever take me up as their candidate for the presidency, 
I protest they shall not make fun of me, as they have 
of General Cass, by attempting to write me into a mili- 
tary hero.” 

In congress also Mr. Lincoln told his best remem- 
bered anecdote of his services as a captain. He was 
drilling his company when he wished to pass through 
a gate. “I could not for the life of me remember the 
proper word of command for getting my company end- 
wise,” he said, “so as we came near the gate, I shouted, 
‘This company is dismissed for two minutes, when it 
will fall in again on the other side of the gate.’ ”’ 

Lincoln had been chasing Black Hawk and his 
braves only a few days when most of the volunteers 
went back to their plows. Captain Lincoln reenlisted 
as a private. When his new company was mustered 
out after one month, he reenlisted in a company of 
scouts. He arrived at Kellogg’s grove just after a bat- 
tle there and helped bury the five men who had been 
killed. In after years he said of the scene: 

“T remember just how those men looked as we rode 
up the hill where their camp had been. The red light 
of the morning sun was streaming upon them as they 
lay, heads toward us, on the ground. Every man had 
a round red spot on the top of his head about as big 
as a dollar, where the redskins had taken off his scalp. 
It was frightful, but grotesque.” 

Two months after Lincoln left the Rock Island camp 
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he was mustered out. In 61 days he had traveled hun- 
dreds of miles but had never caught up with the In- 
dians. Lincoln, like others who served only as long as 
they felt it necessary, believed that the Indians never 
would be overtaken. 

In the war Lincoln met John Todd Stuart, a lawyer. 
Lincoln went home to study law with Stuart. There 
was no telling where he would go from there. 


Dred Scott and Doctor John 


On the Crane company building at 217 East Second 
street, Davenport, there is a plaque which says that 
there is the spot where Dr. John Emerson built a 
2-story brick house. More than a century ago the house 
was built and it stood there without fame until razed 
a few years ago. The house was of interest only be- 
cause it was built for Dr. Emerson, who was of inter- 
est only because he owned a piece of property which 
helped to change the history of the world. 

Every schoolboy has heard about Dred Scott, a slave 
who became a legal test case and thereby elected Abra- 
ham Lincoln president and crystallized the emotions 
which led to the Civil war. And only 10 years ago 
the “Dred Scott case” figured in the arguments over 
whether the United States supreme court is an ob- 
stacle to progress or whether the court should follow 
the election returns. 

Dred Scott lived in Rock Island and perhaps Betten- 
dorf. His owner, Dr. Emerson, is buried somewhere in 
an unmarked grave in the Davenport City cemetery 
on the south side of Rockingham road. The name of 
Rock Island had its place in the most momentous of 
all supreme court decisions. 7 
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Dr. John Emerson, a United States army surgeon, 
came to Fort Armstrong of Rock Island in 1834, bring- 
ing with him from Missouri a slave, Dred Scott. Dr. 
Emerson entered a claim to land on the Iowa side of 
the river and built a shack in what is now Bettendorf, 
apparently installing Dred Scott there in order to 
make good the residence rights of a claimmaker. 

In 1836 Dr. Emerson left Rock Island and took Scott 
with him to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. In 1838 Scott 
was taken to Jefferson barracks, St. Louis, and there 
suit was brought in his name for his freedom on the 
ground that he had been made free by residence on 
free soil at Rock Island and Fort Snelling. The lower 
state court gave judgment in his favor, but the decision 
was reversed by the Missouri supreme court. 

Early in 1856 the case was argued before the United 
States supreme court, but the justices withheld their 
decision until after the election of Buchanan, a south- 
ern sympathizer. Then the court, in the longest and 
most controversial opinion ever delivered in the United 
States, declared not only that Dred Scott remained a 
slave (“Scott was not made free by being taken to 
Rock Island in the state of Illinois’) but also that 
Negroes had no constitutional rights and that the 
Missouri compromise was unconstitutional. In other 
words, slavery territory could not be restricted. 

The decision caused throughout the country a tem- 
pest, the like of which had never before been seen as 
the result of a court’s action. The decision was de- 
nounced in the senate as the product of a deal between 
the president and the supreme court, and that charge 
of collusion was voiced again and again by Lincoln in 
his debates with Douglas. The Dred Scott decision re- 
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vealed that there could be no compromise with slavery, 
and the decision, more than anything else, elected Lin- 
coln in 1860. 

That is how the history books tell the story, but one 
must-search long to find anything about the human 
beings who accidentally touched off the spark. 

Dr. Emerson quit the army and decided to build 
himself a home in Davenport, where the Crane com- 
pany building now stands, but before the house was 
finished, Dr. Emerson died in the LeClaire house Dec. 
28, 1843, at the age of 40. He was buried in Antoine 
LeClaire’s graveyard at the corner of Sixth and Le- 
Claire streets. Later the body was removed to the 
Rockingham road cemetery, but no one knows today 
the location of the grave. 

Mrs. Emerson, the widow, went to Springfield, Mass., 
to visit a sister and there she met and was married to 
Charles C. Chaffee, a prominent anti-slavery congress- 
man and later librarian of congress. Chaffee, as an 
abolitionist, was much embarrassed by his adventitious 
connection with Dred Scott, and one view is that the 
Chaffees hastily transferred ownership of Scott to Mrs. 
Chaffee’s brother, John F. A. Sanford of New York, 
in order to be rid of the notoriety connected with this 
most famous—or infamous—court case of the 1850’s. 

Another view is that Mrs. Emerson herself was the 
chief instigator of the legal action to make Scott free, 
perhaps not so much because she had social views 
against slavery as that Scott was happy-go-lucky and 
shiftless, useless as a servant. 

When Dr. Emerson died in Davenport, his will left 
Dred Scott “in trust” to the Emersons’ 1-month-old 
daughter, Henrietta. | 
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Son of a Novelist 


“Well marked but otherwise neglected, a certain 
grave in Riverside cemetery in Moline, Ill., contains 
the body of Charles Dickens’ third — and supposedly 
disowned — son.” 

_ The above quotation is from an article in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. The article, called “Why 
Dickens Avoided Chicago,” is by Frederic Babcock, 
editor of the Chicago Tribune Magazine of Books. 

He relates that Augustus Noel Dickens, a brother of 
the famous English novelist, published the first news- 
paper in Amboy, IIl., and later held a menial job with 
the Illinois Central railroad in Chicago. 


“He was a financial flop and died broke,” Babcock 
writes in the Saturday Review. “Repeated efforts to 
get Charles Dickens to help him and to help the 
woman believed to have been Augustus Dickens’ legal 
widow, ended in failure. On his second tour of this 
country the novelist journeyed westward as far as 
St. Louis, but he declined to go to Chicago. While it 
has been established that the brother’s body lies in 
Graceland cemetery, nobody has succeeded in finding 
the grave. And don’t think Chicagoans haven’t looked 
for it.” 

About the author’s son buried in Moline, the Satur- 
day Review article says: 


“The son, Francis Jeffrey Dickens, was a ne’er-do- 
well. He was 13 years old when his parents separated 
and from then on he seems to have shifted for himself. 
Some say he became a ‘remittance man’—a term used 
in the American west to denote an Englishman who 
gets into a scrape at home and is exiled for the rest of 
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his life, but receives some funds from home regularly. 
Others say he became an officer in the Canadian North- 
west mounted police after having lived in Australia 
and elsewhere. 

“It has been claimed, but not proved, that he was 
disowned by his father. It is known that he came to 
this country for a year of travel; that he was regarded 
as a hell-raiser, and that when he arrived at Moline, 
Ill., he was entertained at a dinner party at the home 
of Samson Kennedy, editor of the Moline Republican. 
There he was stricken—maybe because he drank too 
much ice water while he was in an overheated condi- 
tion and maybe because he drank too much of some- 
thing else—and there he died. Notified in England, 
the father refused to claim the body.” 

A new biography of Charles Dickens, by Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy, stresses the fact that after 22 years of 
marriage Dickens put away his wife, hinting at her 
‘mental disorder,” and that, at 46, he entered into a 
second youth with an 18-year-old actress. Thereafter 
he regarded his 10 children as “brothers and sisters,” 
although one of the “sisters” has been quoted as call- 
ing her father “a very wicked man.” 

Dickens easily holds the record as the most popular 
of all the novelists who ever used the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. He no longer is widely read, but he was once 
our favorite story teller. 

Dickens’ heart went out to the sufferers and the un- 
fortunate, except to sufferers who were his own kin. 
That is the theme of the iconoclasts. It is possible that 
Dickens could be tenderhearted and sentimental, ac- 
tually weeping copiously in his study over the hard- 
ships of his fictional children, and at the same time be 
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arrogant, conceited and indifferent to sufferings of his 
real-life family. 

Our version of the death and burial of Francis Jeffrey 
Dickens in Moline, which differs from Mr. Babcock’s, 
is this: 

Dr. A. W. Jamieson of Moline had met Francis Dick- 
ens in Canada and invited him to the Jamieson home 
in South Moline. On Friday evening, June 11, 1886, 
Dickens was to address the Friday Evening club of 
Moline. Having driven in a carriage from the Jamie- 
son farm on a sultry evening, Dickens drank a glass of 
iced water upon arriving at the home of Editor Sam 
Kennedy, in whose home the Jamiesons and their 
guest were to dine before the club meeting. 

Captain Dickens, of the Canadian mounted police, 
became ill immediately after drinking the cold water 
and died within 15 minutes. Doctors said he died of 
“paralysis of the heart precipitated by ice water.” 

The Saturday Review article says: “Notified in Eng- 
land, the father refused to claim the body.” But we 
know the father wasn’t notified, for he had been dead 
exactly 16 years almost to the day. He also had died 
at the dinner table, at the same time of day, 6:10 p. m., 
but from “effusion of the brain,” not paralysis of the 
heart. 

Moline gave “the third son of the renowned author”’ 
a fine funeral, with the Jamiesons in the first carriage, 
C. H. Deere in the second carriage, and other promi- 
nent citizens following, somewhat according to social 
ranking. The body was placed in a vault. A brother 
of the captain wrote from England that the family is 
“quite content to acquiesce in all that has been done.” 
A year later he wrote that he would be in Chicago soon 
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and would go to Moline to “settle all matters connected 
with my late brother’s affairs.” 

When no more was heard, Moline took up a collec- 
tion, bought a whole lot—No. 1,235 on a high terrace 
in the east side of Riverside cemetery — and there 
erected a stone, on which the epitaph reads: “Take ye 
heed, watch and pray, for ye know not when. the time 
is? 

A few years afterward a Chicago newspaperman 
wrote a story to the effect that Francis Dickens, son of 
the novelist, was an alcoholic bum who had died in the 
gutter in Moline and had been buried in a pauper’s 
grave. Moline and Rock Island newspapers published 
indignant retorts, saying that Captain Dickens was a 
fine gentleman and no sot. 

It may be, however, that he drank something other 
than iced water the night he died. In those days iced 
water often was considered the more dangerous of the 
two potions. 

With Argus Photographer Sam Bjorkman, we went 
out to Riverside to see if the monument still stands 
and if the grave is “neglected.” Captain Dickens lies 
alone in a well-attended lot large enough for 12. Be- 
fore a picture could be taken, however, Sam had to 
sweep away pieces of glass left by visitors who had 
broken two beer bottles over the stone. 


Time Out for Culture 

“On this spot stood some of the famous people now 
in the history books.” 

That would be a good sign to hang in the windows 
of the American Legion clubrooms on the second and 
third floors of the building at 1802 Second avenue, 
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Rock Island, for it was there that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Clara Barton, Wendell Phillips, Schuyler Colfax, 
Ole Bull, Carl Schurz and other noted people did stand. 

In old newspapers and other records, one can read 
the small, scattered entries which reveal how a bust- 
ling river, railroad and sawmills town took time out 
for culture, bringing to Rock Island the best lecturers 
and musicians then available. 

In the old hall, remodeled in 1946, Emerson in per- 
son gave his thoughts on self-reliance and social aims 
in America which thousands of schoolboys have since 
been told to read. There Clara Barton told the story 
of her work which led to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. There Wendell Phillips preached the 
doctrine of no mercy to the south which made the 
south what it is today politically. 

From The Argus, June 8, 1864—-The foundations are 
being laid for five new stores on Illinois street near the 
Island City hotel. . . . Babcock and Andrews will fin- 
ish the second story of their block into a fine hall for 
public use. The hall will be 40 by 116 feet and fur- 
nished with all the improvements of a modern stage, 
raised seats, ante-rooms, etc. We hope Messrs. Bab- 
cock and Andrews will earn the approbation of our 
whole people by building such an elegant, commodious 
and convenient hall as will meet public wants. 

From The Argus, Oct. 19, 1867—The splendid 
3-story brick block built by George M. Babcock, Esq., 
and housing Hein’s billiard saloon, Copp’s livery stable 
and Babcock’s hall, has been sold to Henry Dart’s Sons 
for $15,500. The building adjoins the Darts’ fine 3-story 
grocery. The public soon can listen to lectures, con- 
certs and operas without the noise and annoyances 
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which have been so common there. The young Darts 
are just the men to run the corner as it ought to be run. 

When Emerson spoke in Babcock’s hall Jan. 18, 1866, 
his was “the most scholarly lecture Rock Island has 
heard” and “there were no isms in the lecture,” but 
the audience was annoyed by the slamming of doors, 
the tramp of heavy shoes on bare stairways, the rat- 
tling of stove grates, and the thunder produced by driv- 
ing horses on noisy planks in the livery stable below. 
Four inches of sawdust in the stable were suggested. 

After his Rock Island lecture, Emerson wrote: “At 
the lyceum the stout Illinoisan, after a short trial, 
walks out of the hall. The committee tell you that the 
people want a hearty laugh.” 

He had lectured here 10 years before also and then 
wrote in his journal, for Dec. 31, 1855: “In Rock Island 
I am advertised as ‘the celebrated metaphysician,’ in 
Davenport as ‘the essayist and poet’.”” He jotted down 
that he crossed the Mississippi on the ice three times 
and added, “Soft coal, which comes to Rock Island 
from about 12 miles, sells for 16 cents a bushel; wood 
at $6 per cord. They talk quarter sections. ‘I will take 
a quarter section of that pie.’”” Emerson ate pie for 
breakfast almost every day of his life. 

The Young Men’s Library association for 15 years 
brought celebrated scholars, choruses singing Men- 
delssohn’s works, and troupes to present operas like 
Gounod’s “Faust” and Flotow’s “Martha” to the first 
and second Babcock halls and later to Dart’s hall. 

Organized in 1855 to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
the Young Men’s Library association cultivated the 
cultural and the spiritual and started one of the very 
first city libraries in Illinois. The young men who were 
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members kept out of mischief and became the future 
pillars of the city. One of the members was Henry 
Wallace, grandfather of you know who. 

The audiences in Dart’s hall consisted of “the in- 
telligence, beauty, and fashion of Rock Island,” plus 
100 to 150 Moline people who would come over on a 
special train and 100 or more Davenport people who 
would come across on the ferry. 

But the caliber of the lectures deteriorated after 
1867, for in that year the Young Men’s Library asso- 
ciation sponsored a number of “radicals,” including 
Wendell Phillips, leader of the abolitionists and early 
advocate of woman’s suffrage; Congressman Schuyler 
Colfax, who was to become vice president under Grant, 
and Carl Schurz, famous editor, who had been a major 
general in the late war and who became senator from 
Missouri and then secretary of the interior. They had 
been leading abolitionists and in their lectures here ad- 
vocated harshness toward the defeated southern states. 

Some people didn’t like it. They howled that “Jaco- 
bin Republicans” had captured the Y. M. L. A., and 
scores of people who had been loyal during the war 
but who felt no perpetual hatred toward the south tore 
up their season tickets. 

Thereafter the lectures were moral and inspirational, 
but not controversial politically. The Y. M. L, A. had 
paid top-notchers like Emerson and Clara Barton, who 
advocated an American Red Cross and “told the sim- 
ple story of her search for missing soldiers,” a fee of 
$75 for a lecture. Thereafter they paid top fees only 
to the best musicians, like Ole Bull, king of musicians, 
who was here three times, and they featured 
modern plays like “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in Dart’s hall. 
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Young Men Came West 


gle BUG COLLECTOR was absorbed in read- 
ing a letter from England and in examining the insect 
which the envelope enclosed. “Run along,” he said to 
Frank Hawes and some other boys who liked to go 
with the companionable “bug man” on his jaunts. 

It was 7:30 o’clock Friday morning, Nov. 12, 1869, 
when he started for Moline along the Chicago & Rock 
Island railroad tracks. The boys had left him and he 
had reached Thirty-fourth street, Rock Island, when 
the Chicago-bound train whistled. He moved over to 
another line of tracks, suddenly realized that he had 
stepped directly into the path of the train, and jumped. 
He escaped, but his left foot was mangled. Drs. Galt, 
Truesdale and Powers amputated the foot. 

“Don’t you see what an advantage a cork leg will be 
to me,” he joked with the doctors. “When I am hunt- 
ing bugs I can make an excellent pincushion of it, and 
if I lose a cork from a bottle, I can carve one out of 
my foot. 

He died, “fearing neither death nor man,” at 10 a. m. 
Thanksgiving day while a blizzard raged. His name 
was Benjamin Dann Walsh. 

Twenty years ago there was a resurgence of interest 
in Benjamin Walsh, for L. O. Howard, senior entomol- 
ogist in the United States department of agriculture, 
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said, “I doubt if any citizen of Rock Island has ever 
done more for the ultimate benefit of humanity than 
Walsh did . . . He was a great man, far ahead of his 
time. A man of broad culture and deep insight, he also 
possessed the faculty of sound prophecy—he foresaw 
many of the things that have come about in regard to 
insects and American agriculture . . . He is a shining 
light of his time.” 

And the head of the department of botany at Iowa 
State Agricultural college, Ames, said: ‘Walsh con- 
tributed very much to the economic entomology of 
this country and did his great scientific work in Rock 
Island.” 

A writer to the People’s Pulpit in The Argus sug- 
gested that a school should be named “Walsh,” but 
the school then being built in south Rock Island al- 
ready had been named “Edison,” and the school ad- 
ministrators voted instead to include a Walsh memorial 
library in the Edison school. 

Benjamin Walsh was born in England in July, 1808, 
of well-to-do upper class parents who sent him to 
Cambridge university to prepare for the ministry. But 
after obtaining his master’s degree and a fellowship, he 
became a social reformer, writing for magazines and 
newspapers and publishing a large volume of his own 
translations into English meters of the Greek comedies 
of Aristophanes. He lived to see adopted all the univer- 
sity reforms which he advocated in pamphlets. 

With his bride he emigrated to Chicago and from 
there to a farm in Henry county, near Cambridge. For 
12 years the Walshes lived in a mud-plastered log cabin 
on a 300-acre farm. When the Swedish colony settled 
at Bishop Hill and dammed a stream, Walsh decided 
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that his place was malarial. (He feared malaria, and 
that is why he left the “swamps” of Chicago). 

The Walshes came to this city in 1850. It was in Rock 
Island that he renewed the interest in entomology 
which he had developed in England, and for 19 years 
he was a familiar figure, carrying a long staff and net 
for the snaring of insects and wearing a “dunce cap” 
lined with cork, to which he pinned his specimens. 
Bailey Davenport’s pasture, now Long View park, and 
all the woods and pastures south of Ninth avenue were 
his happy hunting grounds. 

He edited an entomological journal published in Phil- 
adelphia and was senior editor of the American En- 
tomologist, published in St. Louis. He wrote dozens of 
scientific papers for the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory and contributed to “Prairie Farmer,’ “Valley 
Farmer” and “Illinois Farmer” magazines. 

It is doubtful if any other person then living in 
America or Europe had as universal knowledge of en- 
tomology, and scientists have marveled since that a 
small town man, busy as an alderman and lumber 
dealer and uneducated in science, could have blazed 
the path so ably for research into the vast influence of 
the insect kingdom on agriculture. 

In 1867 he became the first state entomologist of II- 
linois, and when he died unexpectedly Governor Ogles- 
by said: “In the loss of Benjamin D. Walsh, state en- 
tomologist of Illinois, there is gone one whose position 
may be filled, but his place never.” 

General Charles V. Riley, state entomologist of Mis- 
souri, rushed to Rock Island to lay claim to the unusual 
collection of 30,000 insects in Walsh’s private museum. 
Riley said he would give to the state of Illinois all 
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the duplicates and all the harmful and beneficial insects 
affecting Illinois agriculture. Riley insisted that Walsh 
would have wanted him to have the rest of the collec- 
tion. The Missouri entomologist presented his argu- 
ments in our city’s newspapers, but at the last minute 
the family stopped General Riley’s frantic boxing of 
books, papers and insects for shipment to St. Louis. 

Eventually the family sold the Walsh entomological 
collection to the state for $2,500. William LeBaron, 
successor to Walsh as state entomologist, removed the 
collection to Springfield, Ill., but fearing that it might 
be destroyed by fire there, he sent the collection for 
safekeeping to the Academy of Sciences in Chicago. 

In October, 1871, Mrs. Walsh visited the Academy 
of Sciences and asked the curator: ‘Are you sure Mr. 
Walsh’s collection is safe here?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “this vault is fireproof.” 

On the day that Mrs. Walsh returned to Rock Island, 
the great fire which swept across 2,124 acres of Chicago 
broke out, and the Walsh collection became ashes. 

Thus a fire destroyed the results of Walsh’s 19 years 
of bug collecting in Rock Island and his accidental 
death prevented his writing a popular and exhaustive 
treatise on entomology which he had intended would 
occupy all the remaining years of his life. He had been 
state entomologist only two years and had just begun 
the work which was to mean so much for Illinois 
farmers. 

But his first reports on insects affecting gardens and 
grape, apple and plum trees, and his observations on 
the grasshopper, or migratory locust, were very thor- 
ough. The United States entomologist declared 50 
years after Walsh’s death that the Rock Island man’s 
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work was in large part still authoritative and standard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walsh were childless, but their affec- 
tions were lavished on Mrs. Walsh’s younger sister, 
Mary Finn, and later on their niece, Emily Coldy. Miss 
Coldy was married to William E. Pettit, a prominent 
Rock Island grocer, after a rather difficult courtship, 
since Walsh enforced a 9 o’clock curfew and, while 
winding the clock and closing the shutters, would call 
out: “Is that young man still here?” 

A west-end orphan, Ira Whistler, was reared by the 
Walshes. He was a New York newspaperman, and in 
1892 he left Rock Island with a group which established 
a colony in Oklahoma. 

The Walsh house was at the southwest corner of 
Third avenue and Ninth street, and the house still 
stands at 304 Ninth street, although the building has 
been moved one lot south and turned endwise. The 
two rows of tenement houses, one row on Third avenue 
and the other on Ninth street, were built by Walsh as 
his contribution to Rock Island’s housing problem in 
the booming 1850’s. They were known as ‘“Walsh’s 
rows” and Walsh used the north apartments of the 
Ninth street row as his study and museum. 

Few Rock Island people of that day knew that a 
great scientist lived in their midst. In the 1850’s most 
people thought of him as a political maverick, for he 
was a “radical Republican” who always turned out to 
parade with the Tanner club of Rock Island. 

In 1852 he ran for and was elected alderman of the 
First ward because he believed the city was extrava- 
gant (and perhaps dishonest). The city budget had in- 
creased from $1,107.80 in 1851 to $4,492.99 in 1852. He 
wrote ironic letters to the Rock Island newspapers, but 
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after he had achieved his purpose of making city treas- 
urers publish annual reports, he lost interest in being 
an alderman. 

In 1857 he discontinued his lumberyard and devoted 
the last 12 years of his life to the study of insects. 


The Generals 


At the northwest entrance to the Gettysburg battle- 
field in Pennsylvania there is a statue of John Buford 
of Rock Island. The inscription says: 

“In memory of Major General John Buford, com- 
manding the First division cavalry corps, Army of the 
Potomac, who with the first inspiration of a cavalry of- 
ficer selected this battlefield July 1, 1863. 

“From this crest was fired the opening gun of the 
battle.” 

Four cannons are at the base of the Buford statue 
and on one gun barrel is a marker which says: “This 
is the opening gun of the battle, fired from this spot 
under the personal direction of General Buford.” 

It is surprising how faint are the footprints of the 
Bufords in the sands of Rock Island time, even though 
two of them were generals in the Civil war and even 
though many Bufords must be counted as among the 
most enterprising builders of Rock Island. Once there 
were 80 of them in our city, but today there is proba- 
bly not a single Buford relative here. 

John Buford was the first Union leader to learn that 
the whole of General Lee’s army was concentrating at 
Gettysburg; his cavalry troops were the first to attack 
the vanguard of Lee’s forces and to hold them back 
until the Union army could rally for the 3-day battle. 
When he climbed Gettysburg college tower to see 
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whether reenforcements were coming, he probably 
suggested the disposition of the Union divisions when 
General Pleasanton joined him. 

In his dispatch at 3:20 p. m., Buford said: “At the 
present moment the battle is raging on the road to 
Cashtown and within short cannon range of this town. 
General Reynolds was killed early this morning. In 
my opinion there seems to be no directing person.” 

At the end of the first day’s fighting Buford’s cavalry 
division was ordered 30 miles to the rear “‘to refit,” and 
that order, opposed by Buford, is one of the unex- 
plainable incidents of the Civil war. Some historians 
believe if Buford’s division had been kept at Gettys- 
burg, the Union victory would have been decisive and 
the war would have ended much sooner than it did. 

After two years of hard fighting Buford had de- 
served promotion, but he had been passed over because 
he did not press his claim politically, as some less 
worthy commanders did. In 1863 he was a brigadier 
general, commanding the First division of the cavalry 
brigade of the army of the Potomac. 

Buford was almost constantly in the saddle and, 
about a month before Gettysburg, he led his division 
pell-mell into an attack on Confederate outposts which 
opened the battle at Brandy station. While others held 
back, Buford forced the fighting, and at Brandy sta- 
tion federal cavalry for the first time met Confederate 
cavalry in pitched battle, with pistols and sabers ac- 
counting for more casualties than muskets. 

On June 30, 1863, Buford’s thousands of hard-riding 
cavalrymen reached Gettysburg, Pa. The next day, 
while citizens flocked out to beg Buford not to abandon 
them, the general and his staff were approached by a 
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Lieutenant Colonel Kress, who said he had come to 
town to buy shoes for his troops. 

“You had better get back to your command,” Buford 
said. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Kress asked. 

Just then a shot was heard. 

“That’s the matter,’ Buford answered as he leaped 
into his saddle to begin the battle which made history. 

Butford’s division rode out to meet the oncoming 
Southern army and for an hour gave way slowly, tak- 
ing advantage of every accident of ground to protract 
the engagement until the vanguard of Union infantry 
and artillery arrived. 

During the Confederates’ retreat, Buford’s cavalry- 
men hung on the rear and flank of the enemy, and at 
Boonsboro he led a bloody cavalry battle. General Bu- 
ford was ordered to command the cavalry of the army 
of the Cumberland, but on the way he became ill of 
typhoid fever and was taken to Washington, D. C. 

The day before he died (Dec. 16, 1863) he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general. Aware that Bu- 
ford’s almost continuous days and nights in the saddle 
had weakened him and indirectly caused his death, the 
nation honored him in death as a hero of Gettysburg 
and other fields. The funeral, attended by Major Gen- 
eral Halleck, commander in chief, and by hundreds of 
other officers and soldiers, was called the largest mili- 
tary funeral ever held in Washington up to that time. 
General Buford’s favorite horse, Grey Eagle—named 
for the swift steamboat which was wrecked at Rock 
Island a few weeks before Buford left for the war in 
1861—walked behind the casket. 

Buford’s family asked that he be buried in Rock 
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Island, but acceded to the wishes of his soldiers, who 
loved him like a father. The body of General Buford 
was escorted to West Point, from which he had been 
graduated in 1848, and he was buried there beneath a 
monument to his memory. He was 36 years old. 

General John Buford had an older half-brother, 
Napoleon Bonaparte Buford, who also attained the 
rank of major general, distinguishing himself particu- 
larly in the battle of Belmont. He served at various 
points in western Kentucky and Tennessee, and took 
part in the siege of Vicksburg. He was in full com- 
mand at the siege of Helena, Ark., and from Septem- 
ber, 1863, to March, 1865, he was military governor of 
east Arkansas, where he organized more than 10,000 
freed slaves as soldiers or as self-supporting farmers. 

General Napoleon Bonaparte Buford wrote two let- 
ters to President Lincoln proposing the colonizing of 
the west coast of Africa with freed slaves, and the Bu- 
ford proposal was approved by several members of the 
president’s cabinet. 

Napoleon Buford was 35 when he came to Rock Is- 
land in 1842, as a graduate of West Point, a former 
lieutenant of artillery, a former assistant professor of 
natural and experimental philosophy at Harvard uni- 
versity, and a former civil engineer in Kentucky. He 
built an iron foundry here, was a banker, and was 
president of the Rock Island and Peoria railroad. He 
founded Andalusia. 

After the war Napoleon Buford was special U. S. 
commissioner of Indian affairs and a special examiner 
of the Union Pacific railroad. He died March 28, 1883, 
and was buried in Chippiannock cemetery, Rock Is- 
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More Bufords 


The grandfather of the first Buford in Rock Island 
was an English gentleman with baronial manners who 
became a great planter and a breeder of fine cattle and 
horses in Virginia before the Revolutionary war. In 
1790 four Buford brothers and their two sisters moved 
to the Kentucky frontier, and it was they who first de- 
veloped the bluegrass region. They introduced the fine 
breeds of horses for which the state became famous. 


Colonel John Buford came to Stephenson (later 
Rock Island) in 1838. He was a personal friend of 
President Andrew Jackson, and presided at Democratic 
state conventions both in Kentucky and Illinois. 


Colonel Buford was a large, powerful man, rough in 
manner, but genial, a great admirer of the new city of 
his adoption, which he called “New Jerusalem.” He 
built the first store on the Rock Island levee, a small 
frame structure with a very high front, gorgeously 
painted to imitate granite. One day he was out in front 
looking at it. He said, “This building looks like a man 
clothed in a ruffled shirt and nothing else.” 

Colonel Buford was elected to the Illinois senate in 
1843, serving four years. He died in Rock Island March 
25, 1848. He was not only a scholar and a gentleman, 
but a very religious man. 

Colonel Buford had four sons. 


The oldest, Napoleon Bonaparte Buford, was born in 
1807 and was named for the French conqueror who was 
then at the apex of his power. His only memorials are 
the large southern-style home which he built at 1132 
First avenue, and the village of Andalusia. 


The Andalusia story is this: In the 1830’s a city 
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called Rockport, with a mile-and-a-half of river front 
and a depth of a mile, was laid out—wholly on paper— 
southwest of Rock Island. Many easterners, including 
statesmen like John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Hen- 
ry Clark and General George W. Jones, bought Rock- 
port lots, which remained unimproved after the specu- 
lative fever subsided. When the lots were sold for 
taxes, Napoleon Buford bought the site of Rockport 
and built a store and warehouse there. About 1845 his 
wife named the place “Andalusia.” 

Colonel Buford had three other sons by a second 
marriage. They were John, the general who was a 
hero at Gettysburg, and Thomas J. and James M. Bu- 
ford, both of whom became mayors of Rock Island. 
Thomas and James started a large iron foundry at 
First avenue and Sixteenth street, but from 1861 until 
he died in 1905 James was a banker. He was city 
treasurer from 1862 to 1874. James, like his father, 
was deeply religious and an ardent Presbyterian. He 
built the home at 1117 Second avenue. 

Thomas remains a bit indistinct to us, but he dab- 
bled in steamboating as well as manufacturing and 
politics, and was one of the captains who organized 
the Northern line of packets. He also seems to have 
been a West Point man, for in 1842 he was Captain 
Tom Buford, commander of the Rock Island home 
guards. 

Another branch of the Buford family came to Rock 
Island in 1852 in the person of Charles Buford, a son 
of a Virginia colonel, a Yale graduate, president of the 
Lexington Association for the Improvement of Thor- 
oughbred Horses, and husband of a daughter of Gen- 
eral John Adair of Kentucky. 
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Charles Buford invested largely in property, making 
many Rock Island improvements. He built a beautiful 
southern mansion on Seventh avenue at Eighteenth 
street (now the Tri-City Jewish center) and he erected 
two blocks of store buildings—the Buford and the 
Gothic buildings at Second avenue and Seventeenth 
street. 

Charles Buford, the first to introduce purebred cattle 
into this part of Illinois, was an accomplished scholar, 
fine mathematician and mechanic, an ardent fisher- 
man. He died while on a health visit to St. Louis Jan. 
4, 1866. 

His main enterprise was the Buford Plow factory, 
which later became the Rock Island Plow company 
and which since 1937 has been the Rock Island works 
of the J. I. Case company. 

Basil D., Major Louis M. and other Bufords con- 
tinued the plow factory which Charles founded in 
1856. It prospered, but a disastrous fire New Year’s 
eve, 1880, resulted in a $150,000 loss above insurance, 
and a flood in 1881 prevented the completion of a new 
line of implements for the 1882 market. Another fire 
occurred in 1882, this time in the Buford warehouse at 
St. Paul. 

From then on the Buford fortunes declined in Rock 
Island. When Banker James M. Buford died Dec. 27, 
1905, he was the last of the old line and about the last 
of the new. 

Several of the Buford belles were married to army 
and navy officers who became generals and admirals 
in the First World war. Some Buford grandsons and 
great-grandsons were commanders and heroes in the 
Second World war. 
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Warrior Family 


Twice a month the last remnant of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in Rock Island county meets in Mem- 
orial hall on the fourth floor of the courthouse. It is 
the Colonel Brackett circle of the Ladies of the G. A. R. 
filling up its ranks with granddaughters of veterans and 
growing stronger, even though Rock Island now has no 
surviving veteran of the war between the states. 

“Who was Colonel Brackett?” we asked the officers 
of the circle bearing his name. They did not know for 
sure. 

The story begins in 1836 when the famous statesman 
Daniel Webster bought 200 lots for $60,000 in Rock 
Island City, a paper metropolis platted on the site of 
Chief Black Hawk’s capital, Saukenuk, in what is now 
the Rock river section of Rock Island. James Brackett, 
we believe, was one of those who lost money in the 
Rock Island City speculation, for he had been a class- 
mate and friend of Webster’s at Dartmouth college and 
Brackett was a lawyer in Cherry Valley, N. Y., where 
most of the buyers of the ill-fated Rock Island City 
lots lived. 

In 1847 James Brackett came to Rock Island, appar- 
ently as an attorney for the Rock Island City land 
owners, and he spent the last years of his useful life 
here. 

He had five sons. 

John Ely Brackett, the eldest, was graduated from 
West Point, was a captain in the war with Mexico, and 
was a major general during the troublesome Califor- 
nia days in 1849. He is much lauded in the annals of 
that state. He died in Rock Island some years later. 

Joseph Warren Brackett, the second eldest son, be- 
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came a midshipman in the navy at 15 and served four 
years. Like his father, he was a lawyer and had been 
practicing for nine years when the family moved to 
Rock Island, where he lived 45 years until his death at 
79 in 1894. J. W. Brackett built and lived in the big 
house at 1108 First avenue in 1853. During the Civil 
war he was battalion quartermaster and then regi- 
mental commissary of the Ninth Illinois cavalry. 

The third son, Dr. James W. Brackett, was surgeon 
in the same regiment and in 1863 became contract sur- 
geon at the Confederate prison on Rock Island arsenal. 
After the war he moved to Rochester, Ind., where he 
died March 25, 1886. He is buried in Chippiannock 
cemetery. 

The fourth son, William, was the only one who was 
not an army man. He was graduated from Harvard 
law school and lived in Rock Island from 1848 to 1852, 
after which he practiced law in Chicago until 1874. He 
spent the remaining years of his life as a writer, and 
died in 1888. 

Albert Gallatin Brackett, the youngest of the five 
brothers, is no doubt the one for whom the G. A. R. 
auxiliary was named. He was a first lieutenant in the 
war with Mexico, and in 1851 became editor of the Rock 
Island Advertiser. In 1855 he went to Texas as a 
cavalry captain to fight the Indians. When the Civil 
war broke out, he returned to his home city and or- 
ganized a regiment of cavalry. 

Brackett’s cavalry regiment, in which two of his 
older brothers were top officers and in which there 
were hundreds of Rock Island county men, engaged in 
a score of fierce battles in the south, including the one 
at Franklin, Tenn., Nov. 30, 1864, which was described 
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by Secretary Stanton as the bloodiest battle of the war. 
His regiment numbered 2,619 in October, 1861, and 
had been reduced by battle losses to 955 when mustered 
out. 

During the next 13 years Colonel Brackett led the 
Third cavalry in constant campaigning against the In- 
dians in the west. He died in Washington and was 
buried with military honors. 

Colonel Albert G. Brackett, a forgotten man of Rock 
Island, was this region’s first historian, for he wrote the 
first able accounts of Black Hawk and Fort Armstrong 
while he was editor of the Rock Island Advertiser. 


He Found the Frozen Bones 


Frederick Schwatka lived only 43 years, but in his 
brief life he was graduated from West Point Military 
academy, from medical college, and was admitted to 
the bar. Books about him were published in New 
York, London and Leipzig. He wrote several books 
and magazine articles himself, and for a time his name 
and exploits were in the world’s newspapers. 

Lieutenant Schwatka lived, when he was at home, 
at 1108 First avenue, Rock Island. He found the relics 
of the Sir John Franklin expedition in the Arctic and 
he mapped much of the then unknown Alaska. In Ore- 
gon, where he died suddenly in 1892, Lieutenant 
Schwatka’s adventures are sometimes recalled, but in 
Rock Island the best known of American explorers of 
the 1880’s virtually has been forgotten. 

Sir John Franklin, who already had earned a high 
reputation as an Arctic explorer, was placed by the 
British admiralty at the head of an expedition to hunt 
for a northwest passage—that is, a channel between 
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Baffin bay on the east coast and Bering strait on the 
west coast of North America. In 1845 Franklin sailed 
with 137 men and provisions for three years in the 
ships Erebus and Terror. After three years without 
news from Franklin, England became alarmed. 

By 1850 at least 13 expeditions had searched for the 
lost explorers, but only two found any clues. They 
found scraps of rope and canvas and at another spot 
three graves with the significant words “Erebus and 
Terror” carved on rude wooden tablets. 

In 1857 Lady Franklin fitted out an expedition com- 
manded by Captain M’Clintock in the Fox. Those ex- 
plorers found more relics of the lost Franklin expedi- 
tion and deduced that the Erebus and Terror had come 
within 90 miles of reaching open water and discover- 
ing the northwest passage. . 

The world remained curious about the fate of Frank- 
lin and his men, and Americans contributed money 
with which the American Geographical society fitted 
out an expedition. The army put Lieutenant Schwatka, 
a cavalry officer, in command. Schwatka and his three 
companions were landed by a whaler at the northern 
end of Hudson bay in August, 1878. 

They lived for eight months among the Eskimos in 
order to learn how to keep well on Arctic food and 
how to clothe and otherwise defend themselves against 
the extreme cold. On April 1, 1879, the four men and 
13 Eskimos started out with canoes and sledges, drawn 
by 42 dogs, to reach King William Land and to search 
its entire coast. They expected to be gone a year and 
took along only one month’s rations, intending to live 
thereafter on the game of the country to be explored. 
Each night the expedition built three snow huts. 
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The Schwatka party learned all that could ever be 
known of the tragedy of the Franklin expedition and 
buried the bones of about forty men. 

Schwatka’s trip by dog teams into the Arctic was 
the longest sledge journey ever made, he having been 
gone 11 months and 20 days from his base and having 
traveled 3,251 miles. It was the first sledge trip pro- 
longed through the heart of an Arctic winter, when the 
coldest day ever recorded in the field up to that time 
was 71 degrees below zero and when the thermometer 
stood below “minus 60” degrees for 27 days. 

The journey was also the first Arctic expedition 
where sole reliance for food for men and dogs was 
placed in the game of the locality and where the white 
men lived on the same diet as their native allies. 
Twenty-seven of the dogs died. 

Schwatka married Ada Brackett of Rock Island. He 
was the son-in-law of Joseph W. Brackett, one of five 
brothers in Rock Island who were military men. Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka, lawyer, doctor and cavalry officer, 
lived with his wife and father-in-law in what is now 
the vine-covered old brick mansion fronting the Mis- 
sissippi river at 1108 First avenue. From that base 
Schwatka began many of the explorations which made 
his name almost as well known over the world in the 
1880’s as Admiral Byrd’s name is known today. 

After returning from his Arctic dog-sledge journey, 
Schwatka planned an exploration of Alaska “to ac- 
quire information which would be valuable to the mil- 
itary authorities of the future.” But congress refused 
to make an appropriation, and the New York Times 
backed the expedition financially. Schwatka and six 
scientists outfitted themselves secretly, to avoid be- 
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ing recalled, and left Portland, Ore., on May 22, 1883. 

They employed 60 Indians to pack their explorers’ 
supplies and equipment across the glacier-clad pass of 
the Alaskan coast range of mountains to the headwa- 
ters of the Yukon. There a large raft was built and on 
that primitive craft, the seven men and some Indians 
sailed through 150 miles of lakes, shot a number of 
rapids, and floated down the Yukon river for over 1,300 
miles, the longest raft journey ever made in the inter- 
est of geographical science. The entire river, over 2,000 
miles, was traversed, the party returning home by way 
of the Bering sea and touching at the Aleutian islands. 
Schwatka told the complete story in one of his books, 
“Along Alaska’s Great River.” | 

Lieutenant Schwatka commanded an exvedition into 
northern Mexico in 1889 for the Chicago American and 
another in 1890 for the Chicago Herald, but he died 
before his account of the trips was completed for book 
publication. Mrs. Schwatka revised the manuscript 
for publication in 1893 under the title, “In the Land of 
the Cave and Cliff Dwellers.” 

Schwatka studied the cave and cliff dwellers of the 
northern Mexican Sierra Madres, about whom almost 
nothing was known, and he speculated on whether the 
living cliff dwellers of Mexico were related to the ex- 
tinct cliff dwellers of the United States’ southwest. 

Schwatka’s last expedition was a 90-mile winter hike 
through Yellowstone National park with a group of 
Rock Island men, but reports came back to Rock Is- 
land that Lieutenant Schwatka had become seriously 
ill and had not completed the trip. 

On the evening of Nov. 1, 1892, a Portland, Ore., 
policeman found an unconscious man in the doorway 
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of a building on Front street. The man was taken to a 
hospital, where he was identified as the explorer, Fred- 
erick Schwatka. He died at 5 a. m. Nov. 2, 1892, of 
what doctors surmised was an overdose of a narcotic 
which he had taken to alleviate severe stomach pain 
from which he had long been suffering. 

The day before he had written his wife that he was 
coming home to plan another expedition. He was 43 
years old when he died. He was buried in Oregon. 


Four Brothers in Congress 


In 1840, when Rock Island was the raw west, C. C. 
Washburn and P. H. Ogilvie had a heated contest for 
county surveyor, Washburn winning by a majority of 
one vote. Ogilvie, a Scotchman who taught night 
school at early candlelighting (scholars must bring 
their own candles), contested the election, but the ef- 
fort to prove illegal votes on both sides reduced the 
case to such a muddle that the candidates agreed to 
draw lots for the office. Washburn won. 

Ogilvie was the surveyor and one of the founders of 
Moline three years later. As for Washburn, a news- 
paper of the day called him not only lucky in the draw 
but “a young man of good acquirements with a future.” 
There were, in fact, four Washburn brothers and all of 
them had quite a future. All of them became congress- 
men. In addition, two of them became governors of 
states, one went to the senate, and one was a famous 
American ambassador and member of a president’s 
cabinet. 

Has this country ever produced four other brothers 
who were equally successful contemporaneously in 
politics? 
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Cadwallader Colden Washburn was 22 years old 
when one first meets him in Rock Island history. In 
1839 he had been employed in the geological survey of 
Iowa and moved across the river from Davenport that 
year. He clerked in a store here, taught in a log 
schoolhouse, and studied law. In 1842 he moved to 
Mineral Point, Wis., where he practiced law, founded a 
bank, and built the first tower—from a high cliff—north 
of St. Louis for the making of shot. 

The four Washburn brothers represented Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Maine in the house of rep- 
resentatives. Between 1855 and 1861 three of them 
were members of the house at the same time. Together 
the four of them served 42 years in congress. 

When Israel Washburn quit congress to become gov- 
ernor of Maine in 1861, Brother C. C., the former Rock 
Island county surveyor, resigned from congress to lead 
a peace mission trying to prevent the Civil war. Fail- 
ing as a peacemaker, he became a major general in 
command of the fleet which opened the gate to Vicks- 
burg by way of the deadly Yazoo river. 

When C. C. became governor of Wisconsin in 1872, 
Brother Elihu was ambassador to France. Elihu Wash- 
burn, a former Rock Island county land owner, had 
resigned from congress in 1869 to become secretary of 
state in President Grant’s cabinet and then a diplomat. 
He was in Paris during the German siege of 1870 and 
he was the only minister of any foreign nation who 
remained at his post during the terror of the Commune, 
protecting all foreigners abandoned by other diplomats. 

The last public office-holding by the four brothers 
was from 1889 to 1895, when William Drew Washburn 
was United States senator from Minnesota. 
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William became a manufacturer and railroad builder 
after quitting the senate, and he died in Minneapolis in 
1912. Elihu became president of the Chicago Historical 
society and died in 1887. Israel became president of 
the board of trustees of Tufts college, Bangor, Maine, 
where he died in 1883. 

We are interested mainly, however, in C. C. Wash- 
burn, who got his start as lawyer and politician in Rock 
Island. After his careers as congressman, major gen- 
eral, and governor, he manufactured lumber, operated 
large flour mills in Minneapolis, and served as presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Historical society. He founded 
the Washburn observatory at the University of Wis- 
consin and the public library in LaCrosse, Wis., which 
was his home city after 1861. 

The four Washburn brothers were all born in Liver- 
more, Maine. When C. C. came to Rock Island in 1839, 
Elihu went to Galena, the other town of importance on 
the upper Mississippi river at that time. In Galena, 
Elihu was a lawyer and a business partner in numer- 
ous enterprises with S. W. McMasters of Rock Island, 
who was the first occupant of the big house at 2952 
Fifth avenue. 


He Did His Best 


Hundreds of sermons have been preached and a 
hymn was written about a question asked by “the first 
white child” born in our town. The question was: 
“Did I do my best?” It was asked 87 years ago, but 
memorial services recalling the deed which provoked 
the question have been held in recent years in Evan- 
ston and Milwaukee. 

Edward W. Spencer was born Sept. 20, 1835, in the 
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brand new town of Stephenson, which was renamed 
Rock Island six years later. He was a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Spencer, who came to this spot in 1827. 
Edward, wishing to become a Methodist minister, 
studied four years in Rock River seminary and two 
years in Northwestern university, but he never at- 
tained his goal because of something which happened 
Sept. 8, 1860. 


On that day the Great Lakes steamer, Lady Elgin, 
collided with the schooner, Augusta, and 300 people on 
the Lady Elgin drowned. Seventeen were saved, all of 
them by Student Edward Spencer, who spent 24 hours 
on the wave-swept shore and in the icy lake, swimming 
to the wreckage or tossing ropes to persons clinging 
to bits of debris. 


He stopped his single-handed rescue work only when 
he collapsed. For weeks he was critically ill and in his 
delirium he kept asking, “Did I do my best?” 


In 1908 Spencer dropped into a Los Angeles meeting 
conducted by a well-known evangelist of that day, Dr. 
Torrey, and Spencer was amazed to hear the evangel- 
ist telling of the heroism of Ed Spencer and preaching 
on the text, “Did I Do My Best?” Somebody in the 
audience said, “Ed Spencer is here now.” Called to 
the platform, Spencer said only, “It happened 48 years 


ago.” 


The Northwestern university class of 1898 erected a 
plaque commemorating the school’s “first student life 
saver.” In 1907 the university gave Spencer an A. B. 
degree “as of 1862,” the year he would have graduated 
if his heroism had not impaired his health. In 1910 
Spencer and his family were called to the university 
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for commemorative programs on the 50th anniversary 
of the Lady Elgin tragedy. 

Spencer was forced to leave the university because 
of broken health. He rested in Rock Island for a few 
years and then accompanied Major Powell’s first sci- 
entific expedition to the Rocky mountains as orni- 
thologist. In 1867 he began manufacturing and whole- 
saling tinware and house furnishings in Rock Island. 
Later he was a partner of John T. Noftsker in the stove 
and hardware business. 

Mr. Spencer retired from business in 1881. About 
1887 he moved to California. When he died in 1917 at 
the age of 82 in Burbank, Calif., he was known as “an 
Antelope Valley pioneer.” 

He was a leader in the development of Sunday 
schools in Rock Island and Los Angeles. 

Some older people may still remember the popular 
ballad, “Lost on the Lady Elgin.” 


Sturdily Authentic 


Go take another look at the Rock Island county 
monument to soldiers of the Civil war in the northeast 
corner of courthouse square, for that moument is a 
work of art, although the name of the sculptor long 
has been forgotten here and those who give the me- 
morial a fleeting glance suppose it to be just another 
one of those things which patriotic communities put 
up after the war between the states. 

But the Rock Island county monument was made by 
Leonard Wells Volk, probably the only sculptor who 
was privileged to model the features of Abraham Lin- 
coln from life. Volk was in the marble monument bus- 
iness in Rock Island when he was sent—because he al- 
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ready was showing signs of sculpturing genius—to 
study in Italy, on funds provided by Stephen A. Doug- 
las, the Illinois statesman who was Abraham Lincoln’s 
political rival. 

The late Lorado Taft, noted as a sculptor, critic and 
historian of the art, devoted a section to Leonard Volk 
in “The History of American Sculpture.” Taft calls 
Volk “sturdily authentic” and refers to the soldiers’ 
monument at Rock Island as one of Volk’s most im- 
portant works. 

At 16 Volk began to learn marble carving in his 
father’s shop at Pittsfield, Mass. He practised his craft 
at Bethany, Batavia, and Buffalo, N. Y., and in the 
autumn of 1848 went to St. Louis, Mo., where a year 
later he began his self-taught studies in drawing and 
modeling. 

Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis gave him his first 
order, high-relief portraits for a mausoleum. He mar- 
ried Emily Clarissa and settled for a year in Galena, 
Ill. There he met his wife’s cousin, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, who became deeply interested in his career. 

Volk returned to St. Louis and thence went to Rock 
Island (in 1853) and engaged in business. In 1855, sup- 
plied with funds by Douglas, Volk left his wife and 
child in Pittsfield and went to Rome. 

When he returned in 1857, he opened a studio in Chi- 
cago and at once became a leader in art movements 
there. He organized the first art exhibition held there, 
was one of the founders of the Chicago Academy of 
Design. 

Taking advantage of the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
(1858), he made close studies from life of both con- 
testants. Direct results are the colossal Douglas monu- 
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ment at Chicago, statues of Lincoln and Douglas in the 
Illinois capitol, a marble statue and a marble bust of 
Lincoln. The bust, exhibited in Paris in 1867, was 
placed in the building of the Chicago Historical soci- 
ety, where it was destroyed by the great fire of 1871; 
the original model was preserved. 

He was probably the only sculptor to study Lincoln 
closely and advantageously from life, and his life-mask 
and casts of Lincoln’s hands are invaluable historic 
mementos. He approached his art by the avenue of 
the marble carver’s craft, and it is to his credit that 
he was untouched by the pseudo-classicism he saw in 
Italy during his three visits there. 

Volk was a partner of Jo. Conet, Esq., in the Rock 
Island marble factory. After Volk left to study in 
Italy, one Cornelius G. Volk (perhaps a relative) con- 
ducted marble shops here at Buffalo and Illinois streets 
and on Swan street, between Orleans and Buffalo. 

Volk also created the monument to General T. J. 
Rodman in the National cemetery of Rock Island 
arsenal. 


He Built a Show Place 


No history of Rock Island could be written without 
frequent references to the Harper House, which in 
times past has been described in superlatives, such as 
the “finest hotel between Chicago and the Pacific 
coast,” the “best hotel along the railroad line between 
Chicago and Denver,” the most magnificent hotel in 
western Illinois and eastern Iowa, a beacon light to 
travelers, the pride of the tri-cities. 

Today the 5-story Harper House is just one of the 
four major hotels in Rock Island, but when opened to 
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the public, the Harper caused tremendous excitement 
and admiration. On Feb. 21, 1871, a banquet attended 
by a “brilliant assemblage of wealth, beauty and fash- 
ion” dedicated the hotel. They ate until midnight, for 
there were an even hundred items on the menu and 
the tables had to be set three times before the 800 
guests had been served. 

Fourteen mirrors which paneled the walls of the 
banquet hall caused much comment. The toastmaster 
said that the “Harper House will ever challenge the 
just pride of our citizens.” The citizens, realizing that 
the hotel was “a quarter of a century ahead of the 
town,” which then had a population of 11,000, gave the 
enterprising host, Ben Harper, a $1,000 piano and a 


' $300 silver pitcher. Chicago and St. Louis newspapers 


sent reporters to describe the metropolitan hotel in a 
small town. 

Mr. Harper was entitled to all the praise he received, 
for he built the “best hotel in the west” in order to do 
something for Rock Island. From 1850 to 1885 he was 
easily Rock Island’s most enterprising booster. 

Ben Harper built his success on some jugs of sweet 
cider. Born in Philadelphia Feb. 12, 1817, he moved to 
Ohio when 14 and became a wagonmaker in Cincinnati. 
While looking for a place to practice his trade, young 
Harper received as a gift a cellar full of cider which 
his father had been unable to sell. Out of the com- 
pound profits of that deal grew the Harper House, the 
Harper opera house, several Rock Island industries, 
and many homes of the 19th century. 

The young wagonmaker built a flatboat and floated 
his cider to St. Louis, where he traded his cargo for a 
stock of store goods. He opened a store on the canal 
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bank at Piqua, Ohio, and in 1838 moved his store to 
Tully, Mo., where he added pork packing to his busi- 
ness ventures. 

In 1850 Ben Harper chose Rock Island as the gate- 
way to the west and came here to grow up with the 
town of 1,711 people, bringing with him $75,000, much 
of it in gold. His enthusiasm and his free spending of 
“yellow boys” helped to make Rock Island boom, so 
that it had an estimated population of 10,000 by 1860. 

He was a leader in making Rock Island homes and 
streets among the very first to be lighted by gas, and 
for 20 years he controlled the Rock Island Gas works. 
He began development of the Coal Valley mines, and 
he was one of the organizers of the Rock Island-Moline 
Horse Railway company. 

For more than a century there has been a hotel at 
the southwest corner of Second avenue and Nineteenth 
street. The early Hadsell house there was replaced by 
the brick Island City hotel, which Ben Harper bought 
in 1868 in order to enlarge and improve it. He renamed 
the hotel the Rodman house, in honor of his friend, 
General Thomas J. Rodman, commandant of Rock Is- 
land arsenal, who was famous as the inventor of the 
Rodman gun and shells against which “no fort then 
built, no armor then afloat could stand.” 

Harper rebuilt the Rodman house, raising it to four 
stories and giving it a mansard roof. The plasterers 
had not finished, however, when a fire broke out amid 
the carpenters’ shavings in the attic. The fire proved to 
be too much for the volunteer hose companies and by 
the evening of Oct. 2, 1869, the Rodman house was 
only ashes and scorched bricks. 

“TI will build a new hotel on this spot which will be 
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more than a business,” Mr. Harper said. “It will be a 
monument to Rock Island, a show place which will 
make visitors realize that we have enterprise here and 
faith in the future.” Among other novelties, the Harper 
House was the first hotel in the west to be provided 
with fire escapes. 

Ben Harper was mayor of Rock Island only one year, 
in 1855, but in that short time he enlarged the police 
force, added firefighting equipment, completed a side- 
walk and road-grading program, paved four blocks of 
the levee, started a policy of forbidding wooden build- 
ings downtown, obtained quit-claim deeds to establish 
the city’s ownership to Spencer square, led a tree- 
planting campaign, built Rock Island’s first hospital, 
started a city market house and founded a city ceme- 
tery. 

The 77-year-old Harper House has been host to many 
celebrities, including Sarah Bernhardt, Lily Langtry, 
Generals W. T. Sherman and John A. Logan, Maude 
Adams, Otis Skinner, Madam Schumann-Heink, Bob 
Fitzsimmons, John L. Sullivan, Tom Thumb, and Buf- 
falo Bill. The hotel has been the scene of many of the 
city’s social events, but we will leave those to the fond 
memories of the older inhabitants. 


America’s First Easy Chair 


This is an essay on chairs, particularly America’s 
“first easy chair,” which was made in Rock Island. A 
famous actress distracted the attention of the inventor 
and when he again turned his energies to business, it 
was too late. While his new chair factory was being 
built, he died from “breathing the poisonous air of the 
theater,” the doctor said. 
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As Maud Muller, the hay raking girl said: 
“For all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: It might have been.” 

Rock Island might have been the center of the up- 
holstered chair industry, for “Knell’s reclining chair,” 
invented and made in Rock Island, sold by the hun- 
dreds—even Australians sent for it—until stale air 
cut down poor Mr. Knell. 

Clemann & Salzmann furniture store, successor to 
the company which made the chair, dug out of their 
basement to show us the “‘one remaining number” of 
Knell’s reclining chair, but a week before we had seen 
one just like it for sale at the Nora Andre auction of 
antiques, and later we were introduced to six more of 
those chairs, some of them still in use and others gath- 
ering dust in attics. 

Nowadays, when “take a chair’ or “get more chairs” 
are common requests, one may not realize that once 
upon a time there was a shortage of chairs. For thou- 
sands of years the chair was an appendage of state and 
dignity. The chair was monopolized by state and 
church rulers, while plain citizens sat on chests, 
benches or stools. 

Although the 18th century was the golden age of the 
chair in France and England, plain people were sup- 
posed to be satisfied with a hard seat and some sort of 
support for the back. In the colonial days of this coun- 
try, the Puritan mind considered ease and comfort to 
be evil temptations from which to flee. 

The rocker was the first concession to sitting com- 
fort. The rocker, invented about the time of the Revo- 
lutionary war by Benjamin Franklin, was still the only 
comfortable chair in common use in America 65 years 
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ago. For people who worked from sunrise to well past 
darkness, rows of straight-backed and uncushioned 
chairs around the kitchen table were considered ade- 
quate sitting accommodations. 

This is the story of “America’s first easy chair”: 

In 1876 Harper’s theater was built on the northwest 
corner of Second avenue and Sixteenth street, Rock 
Island. The theater was three stories high above a 
row of ground-floor stores. A Swiss Canadian milk 
man, C. C. Knell, opened a furniture store below the 
new theater. He was a good business man, but he be- 
came stage-struck. Besides operating a furniture fac- 
tory and store, he took over the management of Har- 
per’s theater for the owner, Ben Harper, and there- 
after Mr. Knell met the famous actors of those years 
on intimate terms. 

Today every housewife knows that one of man’s 
main desires is a roomy and comfortable chair re- 
served for him. But 65 years ago only C. C. Knell of 
Rock Island thought about doing anything to replace 
the straight, hard chairs and the spindly parlor chairs 
on which husbands of those days were expected to re- 
lax. Knell’s reclining chair was well padded; it had an 
adjustable back, where braces could be changed to fit 
into any of a series of notches; it had broad arms, and 
an adjustable foot rest. 

When advertised, the chair sold faster than it could 
be made by the workmen in Knell’s shop under the 
theater. Every mail brought dozens of letters, each en- 
closing a $10 greenback, and some of the orders came 
from foreign lands. There was a real demand for a chair 
which would promote manly indolence. 

The price was not low, for the account books show 
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that in the 1880’s the shop’s nine employes were paid 
less than $75 together. Workmen were paid $5 to $l1la 
week. Hans Clemann, sales manager, and Louis Salz- 
mann, manager of manufacturing, bought the business 
from the Knell estate and lived for years on salaries of 
$13 a week each, and Mr. Clemann reared 11 children 
and Mr. Salzmann eight. 

And yet, wherever tired husbands heard about 
Knell’s reclining chair, they scraped up $10 to send 
him. Phil Mitchell agreed to build Knell a furniture 
factory on Sixteenth street, but in the meantime Knell 
fell in love with Lillian Lewis, a world-famous actress 
and beauty. He became her manager and left on a 
tour with her. When he returned, the factory project 
was resumed. 

Mr. Knell moved from his beautiful home at 1411 
Fourth avenue to an apartment in the theater, and 
there he died July 4, 1887, of typhoid fever, contracted 
from “breathing the poisonous air left by theater au- 
diences,” the doctor said. 

Knell was only 41 when he died. He had buried two 
Wives since coming to Rock Island at the age of 20 and 
he married a third time while on his deathbed. He was 
described as a man of remarkable business honesty, 
insisting always upon quality and fairness, but as one 
“unfortunate in his love affairs.” 

The factory was never built, and Mr. Clemann and 
Mr. Salzmann, having bought the furniture business 
for $1,500 down and the balance on what their lawyer 
called “death-warrant payments,” were unable to con- 
tinue the wholesale department. The patent eventu- 
ally lapsed on Knell’s reclining chair, and one day some 
representatives of a furniture factory came to Rock 
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Island to get a sample of the chair. They repatented it, 
and at least some of the fine upholstered chairs of to- 
day which have automatically movable backs are said 
to be direct descendants of Knell’s reclining chair. 

The Morris chair, very similar to the Knell chair, was 
invented in England in the 1890’s by a printer and poet, 
and the Morris chair scored the success which should 
have gone to the Rock Island chair. What became of 
the Morris chair? Once almost every home had one, 
and certainly few college men’s dormitory rooms were 
without them. 


Two Men of Science 


When men who were excavating for an addition to 
the Illinois Bell Telephone company building at Eight- 
eenth street and Seventh avenue turned up a 3-ton 
granite boulder, they pulled it out and wondered what 
to do with it. Dr. Fritiof M. Fryxell, professor of geol- 
ogy at Augustana college, happened to be driving by, 
however, and he said to himself, “This is it.” For six 
years he has been looking for just such a nice big 
boulder. 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson of the University of Chicago, 
internationally recognized as probably the world’s 
foremost physiologist, was speaking in 1941 at Augus- 
tana, where he was graduated in 1898. He spoke with 
affection of the Augustana professor, Johan August 
Udden, who had inspired him, and he spoke also of 
the Augustana professor, Josua J. Lindahl, who had 
taught Udden. 

Turning to Professor Fryxell, Dr. Carlson said: 
“Fryxell, I want you to go down to the Mississippi and 
find the biggest boulder you can. Then I want you to 
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have it brought to the Augustana campus and to have 
chiseled on that boulder just two words: ‘Lindahl’ 
and ‘Udden’.” 

The boulder now rests near the Wallberg hall of sci- 
ence on the campus. Soon there will be chiseled on the 
great rock the two names: “Lindahl” and “Udden.” If 
visitors to the campus should wonder what the names 
signify, they will be welcome to ask. 

All that one needs for a university are a professor at 
one end of a log and a student at the other end, it has 
been said. Bricks and mortar and marvelous labora- 
tory equipment are less important by far than the 
quality of men who teach. Dr. Lindahl, a man of in- 
ternational prominence in science, taught physics and 
chemistry in the basement of his home, now West hall, 
near where the boulder rests. Dr. Udden, whose or- 
iginal discoveries added billions to the wealth of this 
nation, designed and made his own laboratory equip- 
ment. 

There were giants in the earth in those days. Lindahl 
found men on the other end of the log like Udden, who 
found men like Carlson. And their tradition of culture 
and scholarship has continued; Augustana graduates 
and Augustana research are favorably known among 
scientists throughout the United States. 

Josua Lindahl received his degrees, A. B., A. M. and 
Ph.D., from the Royal University of Lund, Sweden. 
He accompanied, as zoologist, the first British deep sea 
exploring expedition, and he was zoologist in charge of 
en expedition to Greenland in Swedish warships. 

Dr. Lindahl lectured as a professor in European uni- 
versities and in the Royal museum, Stockholm. He was 
secretary to the royal Swedish delegation to the Inter- 
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national Geographic congress in Paris, and after that 
was secretary to the royal Swedish commission to the 
American Centennial exposition in Philadelphia. 

Augustana had been located in Rock Island only 
three years when Dr. Lindahl came here, in 1878, to 
teach the sciences in a homemade laboratory with 
homemade equipment. Some Rock Island citizens may 
have assumed that he was just a green Swede in a poor 
immigrants’ college, but actually he was a man of great 
personal charm, a painstaking teacher, and a man of 
authority in the world of science. 

After 10 years of laying the foundations for the sci- 
ence tradition at Augustana, Dr. Lindahl became the 
state geologist of Illinois and the curator of the Illinois 
museum of natural history, and, seven years later, the 
director of the museum of natural history in Cincin- 
nati. He died April 18, 1912. 

Dr. Udden, a student under Lindahl and a graduate 
of Augustana in 1881, succeeded to the professorship of 
natural sciences in the Rock Island college in 1888 and 
he remained for 23 years, long resisting the calls to 
other fields which his national fame as a geologist made 
inevitable. ) 

After Dr. Udden died, on Jan. 5, 1932, the Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of America said of his pioneer 
and fundamental contributions to the oil and mineral 
wealth of Texas: “He enriched and bettered the world. 
Ranking with Sam Houston alone in the measure of 
his service to Texas, Johan August Udden was one of 
Nature’s noblemen.” 

At Augustana college Professor Udden taught bota- 
ny, zoology, astronomy, physiology, meteorology, and 
geology. Not content with such arduous labor, he pub- 
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lished during his Augustana professorship 46 papers 
on his scientific researches in the American Geologist, 
the Journal of Geology, Popular Science Monthly, 
Science, and other publications. 

The Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, 
volume 44, 1933, said of his Augustana period: “His 
papers included detailed reports on the areal geology 
of six counties in Iowa, five quadrangles in Illinois, and 
three large areas in Texas; the writing of the geologic 
masterpiece on the Chisos country of Texas; and the 
fundamental papers on the work of the atmosphere, 
the mechanical composition of clastic sediments, the 
Pennsylvania sedimentary cycles, and the examination 
of well cuttings. 

“He studied in meticulous detail—and before motor 
cars came into use—the geology of the territory within 
a radius of 25 to 30 miles of Rock Island. Thanks to 
him, there were few areas anywhere in which the sub- 
surface geology and artesian conditions were as well 
known as in the vicinity of the three cities of Rock 
Island, Moline and Davenport.” 

While at Augustana, Dr. Udden wrote the pioneer 
treatises on pre-historic wind-blown deposits, such as 
loess. His geological observations in new fields were 
characterized by minuteness as well as comprehensive- 
ness. Relentlessly overworking, he not only taught and 
did his original research but he also served with the 
Iowa Geological survey and the Illinois Geological sur- 
vey for many years, and he did special work for the 
University of Texas. 

Dr. Udden became geologist in the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology and Technology at the University of 
Texas in 1911 and was director of the bureau from 1915 
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until his death in 1932. They said of him that he ranked 
alongside of Sam Houston as a Texas hero, for he 
revolutionized the oil industry through the preserving 
and studying of drill cuttings and through the pioneer 


-use of geophysical methods in the discovery of oil and 


gas fields. 

Udden’s deductions led to the opening of some of 
Texas’ biggest oil and gas fields, the development of 
potash, and to the increase of quicksilver production. 
One of his works became a geologic best seller, run- 
ning into three editions of 50,000 copies. It was the 
first large-scale geologic map of Texas and became a 
necessity for oil men. Many of Dr. Udden’s 150 or more 
treatises are regarded by geologists as classics, not 
only because of their penetrating deductions but also 
because of their literary style. 


Although long a sufferer from diabetes and periodic 
loss of memory, Professor Udden never rested in his 
search for knowledge. His genius was versatile. On 
the evening of Oct. 9, 1908, he demonstrated before a 
tri-city audience the people’s airplane of the future. 
The autogiro and helicopter were not invented until 
the 1920’s, but in 1908 Dr. Udden showed what they 
should be like by using his own model planes powered 
by rubber bands. As his “rotopters” flew across the 
stage, the audience cried, “Do it again,’ and each time 
he wound the rubber bands tighter and made his auto- 
giros rise higher and fly farther. 

The gentle Dr. Udden had a modesty amounting vir- 
tually to bashfulness, and he would have felt that his 
name on a boulder was unmerited honor. But he would 
have been delighted to look at the boulder and to talk 
about the glacial epoch which brought it there. 
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CHHYV ACP Dia cra bey, 


Sawmill Years 


anc EVENTS were casting their shadows 
before on Nov. 18, 1905. 

On that day “the better element in Russia was awak- 
ening to the need to resist radicals and socialists” who 
were conducting a general “political strike” and threat- 
ening Russia with “anarchy” some day. On that day 
engineers reported in favor of a sea-level canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. And Korea submitted to 
Japanese rule, the first step in Japan’s plot for conquest 
of the world. 

At home, on Nov. 18, 1905, the first paving on the 
hill to reach the eastern city limits was completed, from 
Thirtieth to Forty-sixth street on Fourteenth avenue. 
A scientist, speaking at Augustana college, predicted 
that by the year 2000 wireless telegraphy would send 
messages across the nation and to ships at sea, while 
housewives would have even electric ovens in which 
the heat would be controlled by thermometers. 

On that day also the Bethlehem Steel company sent 
men to inspect the small arms plant of Rock Island 
arsenal, causing the tri-cities to fear that private con- 
tractors would take away rifle manufacture, just as 
they had underbid the arsenal for field artillery car- 
riage work. On that day the New Shops, between Car- 
bon Cliff and East Moline, were renamed “Silvis shops” 
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in honor of R. S. Silvis, who had been the chief pro- 
moter of that place as a railway center for the Rock 
Island Lines. 

And on Nov. 18, 1905, Rock Island high school beat 
Moline in football, 4 to 0, as McManus kicked a field 
goal. But an event of great economic importance to 
Rock Island which occurred that day was not reported 
then or on succeeding days. The reason was that no- 
body knew for sure that the sawmills era had come to 
an end. 

E. P. Denkmann, 122 Fourth avenue, Rock Island, 
remembers that the era of lumber rafting ended at 8 
p. m., Nov. 18, 1905. “The sawmills worked overtime 
to saw the last logs to be rafted down the Mississippi 
river to Rock Island,’ Mr. Denkmann recalled. “It 
was several years after that before all the logs which 
had been rafted down through the years had been con- 
verted into building lumber. That kept the mills par- 
tially operating, but you can say that one economic era 
had ended for this city when the last logs were stacked 
that day in 1905.” 

The pioneers found the land along the rivers abun- 
dantly supplied with standing hardwood timber of the 
finest quality. This they began, by crude methods, to 
convert into logs and lumber necessary to existence. 
Before long the pineries of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
were called upon to supplement the local supply and al- 
most every city on the Mississippi river, from St. Louis 
to St. Paul, became a manufacturing and distributing 
point for wood products. The industry grew to such 
magnitude that the timber lands were depleted of their 
forest growth in a comparatively short time. 

The immense mills, built to manufacture into mar- 
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ketable products the vast amount of logs pouring down 
the river, closed down one after another and one of the 
greatest manufacturing industries of the Mississippi 
valley became but a memory as builders turned to the 
south, the far northwest and Canada for their supplies. 

From 1838 to 1906 there were sawmills in Rock Is- 
land, Moline and Milan, many of which took their hard- 
wood from the bluffs “back of the town,” where thou- 
sands of homes now stand. The hardwood logs were 
hauled to the early mills by 2-wheeled ox carts, having 
wheels 12 feet in diameter, under the axle of which 
the log was suspended. 

In 1860 two brothers-in-law, Frederick Weyerhaeus- 
er and F. C. A. Denkmann, acquired an abandoned 
sawmill on the river bank in the west end of Rock 
Island and in time the other sawmills of Rock Island, 
Davenport and Milan were merged with Weyerhaeuser 
& Denkmann in plants and yards covering 30 acres and 
turning out 40,000,000 feet of pine lumber annually, 
with lath and shingles in proportion. 

The logs were cut on the Chippewa and St. Croix 
rivers in northern Wisconsin, driven down those 
streams, and rafted down the Mississippi to Rock Is- 
land. The rafting work was done by the company’s own 
steamers, called towboats, built at the Kahlke Brothers 
boatyard in Rock Island. 

As the industry developed in the northwest and 
south, Weyerhaeuser and Denkmann built other mills 
and became the largest timber holders, both as a firm 
and individually, in the United States, a position which 
they still hold. 

The original office of the Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 
mann firm was torn down in 1945. 
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Where There’s Smoke 


Nobody has hollered “fire,” although a fire has been 
burning wild on the edge of downtown Rock Island for 
12 years. The flames seem to be no threat to property, 
but they did kill one person, in a strange accident, 
eight years ago. 

The flames seldom are seen, for they are under- 
ground, but at times a crackling sound can be heard 
beneath the surface soil. White smoke siits through 
many crevices. The smoke may be seen in all kinds of 
weather, for neither rain nor snow stifles the blaze. 

The underground fire is three blocks east of the 
Twenty-fourth street viaduct bridge. Near the river’s 
shore, at about Twenty-seventh street, a “Y” is formed 
by the railway tracks, some of which curve to cross 
the “slough bridge” to the Rock Island arsenal right-of- 
way while the other tracks continue westward. The 
fire is underground in that Y and has begun to under- 
mine an old, unused spur track. 

“It’s a fill of sawdust and slabs which is burning,” 
said W. J. Valley, 2715 Eighth avenue, Rock Island, a 
switchtender near that point. “They tell me that an 
old sawmill was abandoned here 40 years ago. I’ve 
watched the fire slowly eating up the sawdust under 
the ground for many years.” 

The area of the underground fire formerly was the 
“hobo jungles” where tramps camped. In 1940 a trans- 
ient awoke one morning to find that his companion had 
disappeared. The missing man had fallen into a crater 
during a landslide, and he died shortly afterward of 
burns. 

The coroner’s jury assumed that he had rolled into 
a campfire, but the switchtenders insist that he was 
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burned in a sawdust cave, where the flames at times 
become really fierce. 

Many men who were boys here before the sawmills 
closed in 1905 remember the 100-foot-high piles of saw- 
dust which accumulated every season of log-cutting. 
The sawdust heaps were excellent places for boy acro- 
bats to play. 

In the early years of the sawmills, there were many 
waste products, such as slabs, defective logs and 
boards, and short lengths. The public had free access 
to the slab piles and the sawdust heap, anybody being 
welcome to all he wished. Later most of the waste was 
burned in tall consumers built of iron, reducing the 
fire risk, an ever-present fear in the mind of the mill 
owner. 

In time, auxiliary machines were perfected to con- 
vert waste pieces of logs into lath, shingles and fence 
pickets. Much of the sawdust was sold as fuel for mill 
furnaces or for insulation in ice houses. Much sawdust 
was used to fill the innumerable ponds and sloughs in 
Rock Island. 

For 20 years after the mills closed Rock Island fire- 
men were called often to fight sawdust fires in the far 
west end of the city, all along the river bottoms from 
Third to Thirteenth avenues. 

“In the summers and late into the fall we could ex- 
pect one to three sawdust fire calls every day,” said 
Harvey B. Blomquist, second assistant fire chief, who 
left a job in the sawmills to become a fireman in 1905. 
“Some of the fires were half a block square. We got 
so used to the ways of sawdust fires that putting them 
out was as natural as eating. 

“We had fun looking for openings to underground 
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fire caves and shooting a blast of water into them. 
When the water hit the flames in the hole, there would 
be a good explosion. Finally the chief decided just to 
let the stuff burn out. Much ground sank to its old 
levels. I remember one fire hydrant which was left so 
high in the air that we had to build a platform around 
it and some steps. The only sawdust piles left that I 
know about are on the edges of Kahlke’s boatyard and 
near the barge terminal.” 

James Barber built a sawmill at Rapids City. J. S. 
Keator bought that mill and moved it, in 1869 or 1870, 
to Rock Island. Keator enlarged and rebuilt the mill 
just east of the viaduct to the island. 

James Barnes, a millwright from Pennsylvania, 
bought a flour mill in Davenport in 1850, moved it 
' across the river on the ice to the foot of Thirty-first 
street, Rock Island, and converted the flour mill into a 
sawmill. Match sticks were made there by hand. 
Barnes sold out to E. P. Reynolds, Ruben Hatch and 
Jerry Chamberlain, who were succeeded by Porter 
Skinner and his son, Charles. ) 

After the Thirty-first street mill became the property 
of Anawalt, Denkmann & Co., it was dismantled and 
rebuilt at the foot of Twenty-sixth street on the aban- 
doned embankment of the approach to the old railway 
bridge and about 200 feet from the shoreline. 

The mill burned in 1876 and was rebuilt in 1877. 
Both that sawmill and the next-door Keator mill were 
consolidated in 1879 to become the Rock Island Lum- 
ber and Manufacturing company. One was called the 
“A” mill and the one just west of it the “B” mill. They 
spewed out enough sawdust which was not burned or 
given away to raise the ground level many feet. 
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Timber Empire 

For seven decades the greatest name in the lumber 
industry has been “Weyerhaeuser,” but not many of 
the present residents of Rock Island know the name as 
one which helped to make American economic history. 
The builder of the nation’s biggest timber and lumber 
industry was Frederick Weyerhaeuser of Rock Island. 
His achievements have been seldom noted by histori- 
ans. Many lesser persons appear frequently on the 
pages of American history, but Weyerhaeuser, perhaps 
because he was never a publicity seeker, has rarely 
been given even a footnote. The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography found space for the Siamese twins, 
Amelia Bloomer and Lydia Pinkham, but none for 
Weyerhaeuser. Yet he was as dynamic a figure in the 
lumber business as was Rockefeller in oil, Jim Hill or 
Edward Harriman in railroads, or Andrew Carnegie in 
steel. 

From the Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann sawmills and 
the W. & D. fleet of raft boats in Rock Island from 
1860 to 1905 grew the six major companies and the 85 
or more lesser corporations which constitute the big- 
gest integrated segment of the lumber industry. 

Four of the subsidiary companies remain here. They 
are the Rock Island Millworks company, Rock Island 
Lumber and Manufacturing company, Dimock-Gould 
company, and the Weyerhaeuser and Denkmann lum- 
ber yard. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who had quit school at the 
age of 13, came to Rock Island in 1856 to farm, but in- 
stead operated a small lumber yard at Coal Valley. He 
built barns and houses and chicken coops for farmers, 
who, lacking money, paid him with horses, hogs, cows 
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and chickens. Weyerhaeuser traded such livestock to 
river men for logs. 

In Rock Island there was a bankrupt sawmill which 
had been damaged by fire when two steamboats had 
collided and burned. Weyerhaeuser and his brother- 
in-law, F. C. A. Denkmann, acquired that mill and soon 
made it prosper. Mr. Denkmann remained at home to 
manage and enlarge their business while Weyerhaeus- 
er became the roving statesman of the industry. 

Along the Chippewa river in Wisconsin and down 
the Mississippi there were thriving lumber mills—at 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, Menomonie, LaCrosse, 
Winona, Dubuque, Clinton, Rock Island, Muscatine, 
Burlington and St. Louis. To supply their mills with 
the logs which became the lumber for the building of 
the west those mills needed to cut thousands of acres 
of pine trees annually. 

In the high-water time in the spring the Mississippi 
river would be choked with logs. As the various saw- 
mills tried to sort out the logs which they had marked 
as their own, confusion and delays resulted. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser persuaded the many mill and timber owners 
to pool their interests. They agreed to abandon log 
branding and to take out of the river, not the same logs 
as they had put in, but an equivalent number. 

There gradually emerged from the group of mill 
owners a series of associations, all revolving around 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser of Rock Island, who brought 
cooperation and efficiency to the buying of pine lands 
and the logging operations. In the three years 1880- 
1882, for example, he bought 200,000 acres of pine 
lands and a number of mills for the associations at a 
cost of $2,000,000. 
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Weyerhaeuser sometimes traveled 3,000 miles, most- 
ly by sleigh, in a year, fixing fairly the price of every 
log. He never sought majority control and eagerly ad- 
mitted friends and acquaintances to his investments. 

Because he knew the strict forestry conservation 
practices of Europe, Mr. Weyerhaeuser recognized the 
possibility that America would lose its forests in time. 
He therefore eagerly rounded up the leading timber 
owners and took them to Washington to see President 
Theodore Roosevelt, when T. R. began his campaign 
for the conservation of natural resources. 

Conservationists had direly predicted that the last 
forest tree would be gone by 1935, but they were only 
partly right. Because a forest in the west will replace 
itself in 40 years, there are today an estimated 500 mil- 
lion acres of commercial forest, or at least half as much 
as when the first Puritan swung his ax. 

The elder Weyerhaeuser, who died in 1914 at the age 
of 80, read the Bible aloud to his children, wrote pious 
letters to them, and was a staunch Presbyterian. He 
was a good man, an honest one, undoubtedly one of the 
very best of the industrialists who reaped a fortune 
when the nation was growing up. But, during the peri- 
od of the muckrakers, he inevitably was attacked as a 
monopolist and as an exploiter of the nation’s natural 
wealth. 

Fortune magazine, in an article on the lumber in- 
dustry in 1934, said that the unjustified criticism of the 
elder Weyerhaeuser so shocked the family that it has 
never fully recovered from the wound. All the Weyer- 
haeusers have lived unpretentiously. “They are shy, 
sensitive, serious men; their sense of duty is strong,” 
Fortune said. 
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The River Is on the Boom 


The river is on the boom. The word “boom” is one 
of the words which the lumber industry contributed to 
the American language. When the spring freshets came, 
the river was on the boom and logs from the forests of 
Wisconsin were rolled into the rivers to set off on their 
journey to sawmills on the Mississippi. 

It was easy to start the big logs roaring down the 
flooded tributaries and into the busy thoroughfare that 
was the Mississippi, but it was not easy to stop them. 
Because many loggers used the stream, each logger 
branded his logs; at one time there were 2,000 different 
brands. When the river was on the boom and the spring 
drive began, everybody’s logs came down together. 
To stop the logs, sawmills built corrals or pockets, by 
chaining long timbers together or by making fenced 
areas with piling at one side of the river. 

They called those fenced areas “booms,” and they 
named the long pikepoles which men in calked boots 
used to control the logs “boomsticks.” An upstream 
millman tried to hold the logs in his boom until he 
sorted out those bearing his brands and, perhaps, a few 
extra for good measure. 

From meaning both a river filled to the brim and 
also a mill’s pocket of logs, “boom” came to mean, about 
the time of General Grant’s presidency, a political hul- 
labaloo for a candidate, and then “boom” came to mean 
a rampant period of prosperity. 

When the river is on the boom, older men of this 
region would like to go down to the water front again 
to watch the boats and the lumber rafts come through. 
As boys those men knew each boat’s whistle, the many 
steamboats’ individual shapes and the elegant varia- 
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tions of gingerbread trimming on their upper decks 
and stacks. When the river was on the boom, the boys 
would compete with each other in spotting and naming 
the boats as they came around the bend, pushing their 
strings of logs two or three city blocks long. 

When six-sevenths of Wisconsin was wooded, logs 
were allowed to drift down the Mississippi with the 
current. Super-oars were mounted at each end of the 
raft; two or more men at each sweep tried to keep the 
raft in the current. Sandbars, snags and eddies made 
the flood-powered rafts risky conveyances. Safer and 
faster log transportation was needed. 

The civilization of the United States has been pre- 
dominantly a wood civilization. Even now 80 per cent 
of the population is housed in wood. Two Rock Island 
men, Frederick Weyerhaeuser and Sam R. Van Sant, 
contributed much to America’s wood age. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser ended the river wars among loggers and mill- 
men, bringing efficiency out of chaos. Mr. Van Sant 
invented the sternwheel steamboat for pushing rafts. 

Then began the great era of steamboating on the up- 
per Mississippi. At the sorting works on the Chippewa 
or the St. Croix the logs were lined up endwise in nar- 
row strips called brails, and by a series of criss-cross 
lines were held in fairly stiff units. The average raft 
had six brails, and was two city blocks long and a 
block wide. Eventually a few rafts became five city 
blocks long. 

Loggers, migrating slowly across the country, from 
Massachusetts in 1631 to Oregon and Washington in 
this century, found the virgin Wisconsin forests prac- 
tically gone by 1910. The river is on the boom now, but 
the logs no longer come. 
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| The Mighty River 


Weer RESIDENTS of the tri-cities are not 
aware of the beauties of the Mississippi river in this 
vicinity. They have never seen its inlets, sloughs and 
bayous, and they do not know how close to wilderness 
it is possible to get in a boat which meanders among 
the beautiful side waterways of the great river. 

Between East Moline and Andalusia are several large 
islands—Campbell’s, Rock, Willow, Credit, Horse, and 
Andalusia islands. At the mouth of Rock river are Big, 
Turkey and Pettifer islands. A dozen other rather large 
islands are identified chiefly by numbers, 309 to 324, 
given to them by the United States army engineers. 

The Indians avoided the main channel of the Missis- 
sippi, because of the swift current there. The red men 
paddled their canoes, instead, down the shaded creeks, 
sloughs, chutes and bayous which fringe the main 
stream. Last summer a friend took us on a houseboat 
trip over this short stretch of the Mississippi, and we 
idled along in the sloughs, away from the sun and wind, 
under a bower of tree limbs. 

The Illinois shore is a network of arms of both the 
Mississippi and the Rock rivers. Most of the chutes are 
known only to hunters and fishermen, and probably 
none of them could identify all the sidestreams by the 
names which the Indians and first settlers gave them. 
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Journeying every fall to the bottoms of Skunk river 
and Devil’s creek near the present Nauvoo to hunt, 
Black Hawk’s Sauk and Fox Indians would paddle all 
the way to the present Muscatine without once being 
obliged to take to the open river. Leaving Saukenuk 
near the present Black Hawk State park, they would 
go through Indian slough or Kickapoo slough, which 
formerly was an arm of Rock river but which is now 
cut off by the Hennepin canal. 

The Indians would follow beautiful Haystack slough, 
the Andalusia chute, Velie chute, Hershey, and Death 
slough, and perhaps loiter in Colman lake, near Anda- 
lusia. 

Even now gigantic trees overhang some of the 
sloughs so that one floats under a canopy of green 
foliage. | 


Pilots Wore Ruffles 


In 1854, the year a railroad reached Rock Island and 
the Mississippi river for the first time at any point, 175 
steamboats docked at the Rock Island levee in a sin- 
gle month, and the average for the season, from March 
until December, was 20 a week. In those days pilots 
wore ruffled shirt bosoms, high silk hats, kid gloves 
and diamonds. Any pilot wearing anything less than 
a $100 tailor-made suit was considered seedy. 

The pilot was king of the river because he had to 
know by memory every island, town, bar, point, rock, 
snag and bend in the river; he had to be able to tell 
what was under the surface of the water by reading 
the river’s eddies and bubbles; he had to remember 
the shoal soundings and marks of every trip. A pilot 
knew the shape of the river as it looked going down- 
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stream, upstream, in the dark and in mist. In short, 
as Mark Twain said, “A pilot had to learn more than 
any one man ought to be allowed to know; and he must 
learn it all over again in a different way each day.” 

Wages were $400 a month on the upper Mississippi, 
and in those cheap times that was a salary of incon- 
ceivable splendor. | 

On the towboat James W. Good, on which steam- 
boat this column was written, the pilots are the cap-, 
tain, Charles H. White, and Harold Crist. Like the 
rest of the crew, they alternate on 6-hour shifts (12 
hours work in every 24), but the captain is relieved 
when the going is smooth by Steersman Curtis A. 
Taggert, a recent captain on the Missouri river who 
is learning the shape of things in the Mississippi. 

These men wear no Prince Albert suits or dia- 
monds, but their pay is $400 a month, just as in Mark 
Twain’s day. Since the government has deepened the 
channel and marked it with buoys, the modern pilot 
would have a comparatively easy job if he had only 
a steamboat to steer, as in the old days. But a tow- 
boat pilot has to keep an unwieldy line of giant barges 
—two or three blocks long—under control ahead of 
his boat, and that is a work of art. When pushing as 
much as 12,000 tons of freight, he can’t make a mistake 
at locks, bridges, or in storms, for there is no such 
thing as a fast stop, turn, or backup. 

When we stood in the darkened pilot house of the 
Good at night, we realized that the Mississippi is basi- 
cally the same as in its days of legendary grandeur— 
beautiful, cruel, unpredictable. At night the sky hangs 
so close that the tops of the smokestacks seem to scoop 
out great segments of the stars. 
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Fewer twinkling channel beacons than usual drifted 
slowly past, for high water had buried many of the 
lights. In his darkened, glass-enclosed house atop the 
Good, the pilot swung his starboard and port search- 
lights from left to right and straight ahead. They are 
powerful lights, capable of finding landmarks a mile 
away. The pilot would hold a light on a tree, or a point, 
or a beacon for a moment, switch searchingly in 
other directions for proof that this mark was what he 
thought it was, then return for another piercing study 
of the object. 

One night our pilot was busily engaged in brighten- 
ing the corners where he was going when his search- 
light picked up something different. Two maidens—or 
maybe they were mermaids—were bathing on a sand- 
bar. They were surprised, because they had thought 
it was a very dark night. He was surprised, because he 
did not expect to find unusual natural scenery. 

The pilot, wishing to impress upon his memory every 
development in the river, kept his searchlight rather 
long in one direction, with the result that he had a 
hard time getting squared away for a bridge. 

If the bathing mermaids read this, they will know 
that they are a menace to navigation. 


Future Governor’s Raftboat 


Among the great men who went forth from Rock 
Island to make their mark in the world was one who 
made the log-rafting business gigantic by figuring out 
a way to push acres of timber up and down the river 
by steamboat. He invented the sternwheel raftboat, 
became governor of Minnesota, and was national com- 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
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He was Samuel Rinnah Van Sant, the son of John 
W. and Lydia Anderson Van Sant. The father was 
a New Jersey shipbuilder who came to Rock Island in 
1837 and for 25 years built keelboats, horseboats and 
steamboats here. 

The son, Sam, was born May 11, 1844, in a cottage 
in the west end of Rock Island. In the summer of 1902, 
when Sam was governor of Minnesota, he was driving 
with his family in the west end of this city. Suddenly 
he cried out: 

“Stop the carriage, Tom. There it is, there it is.” 

The rest of the family saw nothing unusual, but the 
governor leaped out and ran to an old oaken-bucket 
well. “I’ve dreamed about this well and bucket many 
times,” he said. “I never was so happy as when I was 
quenching my thirst here.” 

Sam’s father was an expert shipwright in John Holt’s 
boatyard at the foot of Twenty-second street, where a 
syndicate of Rock Island men were building what was 
to be the most luxurious steamer of the Mississippi, 
the Clarion of Rock Island, in 1842. From 1845 to 1865 
J. W. Van Sant had his own boatyard at the end of 
Canal street (Fifth avenue). 

Sam, being wild about the river, bought a skiff with 
the first dollar he earned. When he was 9 years old, 
he started out in a storm to salvage a skiff which the 
swells of the steamer Denmark had sent floating down- 
stream. The wind swept Sam and his boat far down 
the river. He spent the night in a vacant woodchop- 
per’s shanty on a little island and, while wolves howled 
and owls hooted, the shivering boy read an old Bible 
and said a prayer. He arrived home just as neighbors 
were preparing to drag the river for his body. 


Lil 


When he was 13, Sam Van Sant started to work on 
steamboats, as watchman on the James Lyon, as fire- 
man on the Jo Gales, and as fourth slush cook on the 
Lamartine. The height of his ecstasy was reached 
when he was allowed to ride home from Burlington on 
the sleek and speedy Grey Eagle. 

Also, when Sam was 13, a mate who wanted to go to 
a Rock Island hotel for a Sunday noon dinner left Sam 
in charge of the Prairie State, a steamboat tied up at 
the Van Sant boatyards. While Sam stood on the deck 
yelling “You can’t land here,” the steamer Kentucky 
No. 2 bumped into the Prairie State. Both boats 
burned, and so did a nearby sawmill. 

That gave two poor young men, Denkmann and 
Weyerhaeuser, an opportunity to buy the remnants 
of a mill, in which Sam worked off and on for 50 cents 
a day. But only 12 years after the fire, Sam Van Sant 
started down the river from Clinton piloting a revo- 
lutionary kind of steamboat which he had designed 
especially for towing—that is, pushing—rafts of logs 
or lumber. Frederick Weyerhaeuser of Rock Island, 
who later was to be known as “potentially the richest 
man in the world,” was a passenger for the purpose of 
seeing whether Sam’s kind of boat would do a job at 
which other steamboats had failed. 

Because Sam had put the paddlewheel in the rear 
(side-wheelers poured “wash” against log rafts, hold- 
ing them back, and side-wheelers couldn’t be turned at 
right angles to a raft without one of its side paddle- 
wheels churning into the logs) and because he had giv- 
en the boat more power and a complicated rigging of 
cables, Sam was able to steer the raft perfectly and to 
bring it into the boom at the Rock Island sawmill with- 
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out the assistance of a steam ferry, an unheard of feat 
before that. 

This trip took place May 6, 1869, just five days be- 
fore Van Sant become 25 years old. A few years later 
there were 70 sternwheel towboats on the upper Mis- 
sissippi and rafts had grown from 500 feet to 1,000 feet 
long. Eventually log rafts became five blocks long. 

Sam Van Sant prospered and in 1883 moved his 
steamboating, boat-building and rafting business from 
Le Claire, Iowa, to Winona, Minn. He was elected 
alderman; then was sent to the Minnesota legislature. 
He was a Republican, but at the start of his second 
term every Democrat, as well as every Republican, in 
the legislature voted for Van Sant as speaker. 

Twice he was a candidate for governor aud twice he 
was nosed out for the nomination at the Republican 
conventions. After his second defeat he made a gra- 
cious and humorous speech which made his nomina- 
tion certain two years later. 

In 1900 Van Sant was nominated and elected over 
the popular John Lind, who was known as “Honest 
John.” In November, 1901, Governor Van Sant began 
a fight against James J. Hill, railroad builder and po- 
litical power. Friends unanimously warned the gover- 
nor that it was political suicide for him to oppose Hill, 
but Van Sant merely said that the railway consolida- 
tion which Hill demanded was against the law and the 
governor blocked the monopoly. 

In the next campaign most of the people cheered 
Hill’s candidate, but they voted for and elected Van 
Sant. As Van Sant retired from the governorship in 
1904, he was one of the most popular public men con- 
sidered for the nomination for vice president on a tick- 
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et with Theodore Roosevelt, but because Van Sant 
lived in a state which was certain to vote Republican 
anyway, he was not nominated. 

Cornell university conferred the degree LL.D. on 
Governor Van Sant in 1904 and Augustana college, 
Rock Island, similarly honored him in 1905. Van Sant 
had been commander of the Minnesota G. A. R. in 1894 
and he was made national commander in 1909. 

When Van Sant was inaugurated as governor the 
first time, his father, the early Rock Island shipwright, 
was 91 years old. They were a tough, long-lived fam- 
ily. Sam himself lived to be 92, dying Oct. 3, 1936, 
and his brother, Nicholas G. Van Sant, was the grand 
old man of Sterling, IJl., when in his 90’s. 

Governor Van Sant visited his old home town for the 
last time only four months before his death. On one 
Memorial day the old steamboater was seen “poking 
around” among the old boats and boat parts in Kahl- 
ke’s boatyard in Rock Island. 


“Try the Bridge for Murder!” 


The careers of the fastest steamer and the most dar- 
ing pilot of the whole Mississippi river ended simul- 
taneously at Rock Island Thursday afternoon, May 9, 
1861. The steamer sank, with a loss of seven lives, 
when it hit a pier of the Rock Island bridge, and the 
brokenhearted pilot walked away from the river, nev- 
er to return, although he lived 32 years longer. 

If the 4-week-old Civil war had not claimed a share 
of the Mississippi valley’s excitement, the first bridge 
across the Mississippi at any place might have been 
torn down or burned by irate river men. As it was, a 
Rock Island county grand jury came within one vote 
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of indicting the owners of the bridge for murder. The 
boat was the Grey Eagle and the captain-pilot was 
Daniel Smith Harris. 

Harris was 15 years old, floating down the Ohio riv- 
er on a keelboat in 1823, when he was awestruck by 
the steamboat Virginia, which that year became the 
first steamer ever to reach Fort Armstrong on Rock 
island. At Galena, Ill., Harris prospected feverishly 
for lead in order to get enough money for a steam- 
boat of his own. In 1824 he found a rich vein of lead 
in a deserted shaft, and by 1829 Smith Harris and his 
brother, Scribe, became steamboat men. 

From 1834 until 1861, when he had his first and last 
accident, Captain Smith Harris was the most audacious 
and skillful pilot in the country. He made Mark Twain’s 
hero, Mr. Bixby, look like a cub. He was the first to 
ascend the Wisconsin river as far as present-day Port- 
age, Wis., and he penetrated the farthest up the Minne- 
sota river. 

In 1836 he piloted his Frontier up Rock river from 
its mouth at Rock Island to Dixon’s Ferry. The set- 
tlers at what is now Sterling were so delighted at such 
proof that Rock river was navigable, after all, that they 
gave Captain Harris a half interest in the town and 
called it Harrisburgh in his honor. 

Between 1844 and 1861 Captain Harris habitually 
opened the navigation season by bringing his boats 
into port first. First in the spring, he also was last in 
the fall, risking being frozen in by transporting tardy 
northern passengers and freight. Just as he had only 
one smashup in his career, he was frozen in for the 
winter only once—in 1845 the ice imprisoned his new 
War Eagle at Rock Island. 
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Of all the record-setting steamers which he owned 
and piloted, the War Eagle was the fastest on the upper 
river before 1850 and the Grey Eagle the speediest 
from 1857 until it sank. 

In 1858 America was eagerly awaiting the news that 
a telegraph cable had been laid across the ocean floor 
and that the first messages between Queen Victoria 
and President Buchanan had been exchanged. Captain 
David Whitten left Prairie du Chien in the Itasca to 
carry the news to St. Paul, which had no telegraph 
wires yet. 

The Itasca, considered a fast boat, had 200 miles to 
go, while Captain Harris, who started from Dubuque, 
had to cover 265 miles. But the Grey Eagle reached 
the St. Paul dock at the very same minute as the Itas- 
ca. The race of the Grey Eagle against time and the 
Itasca and the Grey Eagle’s time of 24 hours and 40 
minutes from Dubuque to St. Paul are without parallel 
in river history. 

In March, 1858, Minnesota’s governor and citizens 
had honored Captain Harris at a banquet, because for 
the seventh time in 15 years he had been the first to 
brave the dangers of ice-locked Lake Pepin to bring 
fresh supplies to isolated St. Paul and because he was 
the pioneer navigator of every tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi between Keokuk and St. Paul. 

Now, the Rock Island bridge, as the first span over 
the Mississippi at any point was called, was crossed by 
a train for the first time April 15, 1856, and 15 days 
later the steamer Effie Afton dashed itself to pieces 
against the draw span. River trade was still in its hey- 
day, and the bridge was bitterly fought as an unwar- 
ranted obstruction. Foes of the bridge called it “the 
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gate of death,” because many steamboats and lumber 
rafts were damaged on its piers. 

The 15 miles between LeClaire and Davenport, 
known as the Rock Island rapids, were the most danger- 
ous on the whole Mississippi, and steamboats almost al- 
ways stopped to take on special pilots who knew every 
inch of the narrow, tortuous channel, which was always 
changing. And neither the regular nor the rapids pilots 
usually attempted to take steamers through the Rock 
Island bridge. Almost invariably the captain would 
hire a bridge pilot who specialized in daily study of 
the shifting cross-currents around the piers. 

But Captain Smith Harris, the fastest, bravest and 
most skillful pilot on the river, scorned to hire either 
a rapids pilot or a bridge pilot. On May 9, 1861, Cap- 
tain Harris had had five years experience in negotiat- 
ing his Grey Eagle, the speediest steamer on the upper 
river, past the wooden bridge. He probably knew that 
the bridge currents had been particularly tricky in the 
spring of 1861—that a dozen lumber rafts had been 
smashed up there, that four steamers had come to grief 
there already that year and that only a week earlier 
an unsuspected current had hurled the steamer North- 
ern Light against a pier and caused $10,000 damage to 
the boat. : 

Captain Harris, however, felt confident as always, 
at 5 oclock Thursday afternoon, May 9, 1861. He 
steered the Grey Eagle precisely as he had on the trip 
before, since the stage of water had not changed and 
there was very little wind. The current seemed to be 
the same, but it proved to be materially different. For 
Captain Harris this was his first serious mistake in 
navigation judgment in 32 years. 
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The Grey Eagle was thrown against the short pier 
and sank to its texas (small upper) deck. The Grey 
Eagle was carrying 66 officers and crew and 58 passen- 
gers. Most of them jumped into the river, where they 
were rescued by the Rock Island-Davenport ferry and 
a number of skiffs. But seven persons drowned, in- 
cluding an insane man who was being taken to a hos- 
pital and was chained to the lower deck. 


Most of the cargo of wheat, oats, butter and general 
merchandise was never recovered. The Grey Eagle 
was valued at $65,000. Captain Harris did not mind the 
financial loss, for he owned a rich lead mine and had 
$80,000 in stock in the Minnesota Packet company. But 
the loss of life and the blow to his pride broke his 
heart. 

The captain was found, after the wreck, wandering 
in a dazed condition on the upper deck, picking up 
odds and ends of no consequence. One of the things 
he recovered, however, was of great importance to 
him, a chicken cock, carved out of a single piece of 
oak. That bird had crowed in succession from the 
jackstaffs of six champion Harris boats, beginning with 
the War Eagle in 1845 and ending with the Grey Eagle 
in 1861. 

Captain Harris had been the superior pilot on the 
upper river and its tributaries for 32 years, but he was 
still comparatively young, only 53. After the disaster, 
however, he retired to Galena, where he lived until he 
was 85 in 1893. During the 32 years of his retirement 
he always refused to set foot on another steamboat. 

The chicken cock, or wooden eagle, graced an arch at 
the entrance to Grant park in Galena until the fowl 
was replaced by an electric light. Now that “eagle” 
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may be seen in a case in the Davenport public museum. 

The Grey Eagle’s wreck increased the bad reputa- 
tion of the Rock Island bridge as a “killer of steam- 
boats.” The Argus of that day was among those who 
insisted that the Rock Island railway company, owner 
of the bridge, should be indicted and “tried for mur- 
der.” 

Rock Island county grand jurors actually voted 13 
to 10 to indict the bridge officials, but recessed over- 
night and took a new vote in the morning. Then the 
vote was 11 to 9 for indictment, some not voting ap- 
parently. Since 12 votes were a majority, the bridge 
escaped “trial for murder” by a single ballot. 

The Civil war had started only a month before, and 
the excitement of war perhaps saved the bridge from 
further serious attacks. Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer 
who had saved the bridge from legal destruction in the 
courts, was president. By the time the war was over 
and Lincoln was dead, it was obvious that railways 
and bridges had come to stay and that steamboating 
had declined in importance. 


Wreck of the Jennie Gilchrist 


The Jennie Gilchrist was a packet steamer plying 
between Rock Island and Port Byron. At 10:35 o’clock 
the night of Oct. 27, 1881, the steamboat and a tow of 
two barges had started upstream for Cordova, but sud- 
denly became unmanageable and swept downstream, 
striking a bridge pier. 

The Jennie Gilchrist was carrying 11 passengers and 
a crew of 15, and nine persons drowned. 

Because the boat struck “just aft of its boilers,” 
steam covered the scene. None could see and some had 
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to lie down on deck to avoid suffocation and scalding. 
A few succeeded in jumping on to one of the barges 
before it broke loose from the steamer and floated un- 
der the bridge. 

Two women and a man, holding hands, jumped for 
the spot where they thought the barge was, but they 
landed in water. One of the women, a Mrs. Wendt, 
floated on a barrel for many hours until a policeman in 
the far west end of Davenport heard her cries for help 
and rescued her. 

Twelve persons, including those who had jumped 
safely and those who had been plucked out of the 
water, were found safe on the barge at the Iowa bank, 
and five others swam to shore. 

Four women in the cabin were paralyzed with fright 
and could not be pulled away from the corner where 
they huddled. 

The Jennie Gilchrist drifted downstream in a cloud 
of steam and sank in midstream, opposite Tenth street, 
Rock Island. A portion of the cabin showed above the 
water, but the next day the cabin broke loose and 
came to rest again on the bank at Buffalo, Iowa. It was 
not until Nov. 16 that a Rock Island diver, Captain 
Wall, and bargemen succeeded in raising the hull. One 
body was found in the hull and another in the cabin at 
Buffalo, but the other seven bodies were not recovered. 

Argus reporters were early at the scene and accom- 
panied all the rescue and salvage boats. For almost a 
month The Argus wrote perhaps a hundred columns of 
descriptions and editorials about the accident, and the 
reporters insisted from the first that most of the offic- 
ers and crew were intoxicated and fled to their own 
safety without any thought for the passengers. 
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While the investigation was in progress, the steam- 
boat B. F. Weaver would not answer to its rudder and 
crashed into the Rock Island bridge on Nov. 10, 1881, 
with no lives lost. And a river accident as serious as 
that to the Jennie Gilchrist occurred Nov. 5, 1881, at 
Keokuk, where the new War Eagle, then the finest and 
fastest on the upper river, did $150,000 worth of dam- 
age to a bridge and sank with a loss of eight lives. 

The year 1881 was a tragic one for steamboats, but it 
was a busy time on the river. That year the Rock Is- 
land bridge draw span opened for 2,644 steamboats, 
947 lumber rafts, and 451 barges. 


A “Hankering After’ Steamboats 


At the foot of Washington avenue, St. Louis, the 5. 
S. Admiral rides at anchor. It is an all-steel, complete- 
ly streamlined and air-conditioned luxury liner, the 
largest and finest inland passenger steamboat in the 
world. | 

The Admiral is there because a farmer boy near Edg- 
ington, Ill., south of Rock Island, had a “hankering af- 
ter” steamboats, as his father expressed it. One sum- 
mer day in 1865 Farmer Streckfus’ boy, John, was 
missing following the loading of some corn on a steam- 
boat. When the alarm was sounded, the steamboat 
pulled back to shore. After prolonged search, a negro 
deckhand dug John Streckfus, aged nine, out of a pile 
of sacked corn. 

Because Farmer Streckfus had no sympathy with 
his boy’s hankering to ride a steamboat, if only as a 
stowaway, John was “whupped” then and there on the 
levee. 

The father had been a wagon maker in Germany, 
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and he combined wagon making with farming until he 
opened a wagon shop at Ninth street and Third avenue, 
Rock Island. John helped to make wagons and, about 
the time he married Theresa Bartemeier of Davenport 
in 1878, he opened a grocery store, with attached flour 
and feed mill, in partnership with his brother, Michael. 
They built a 3-story building with their own hands, 
hauling the bricks from the Milan brickyard, and that 
building is still standing on the northeast corner of 
Fourth avenue and Sixteenth street. 

For a while John Streckfus’ recreation was the own- 
ing and driving of fast horses, but he remained allergic 
to steamboats. One day the flour-streaked miller told 
his friends that his health required his presence on the 
open river. No doubt the smell of fish in a grocery 
barrel made him sick. The breathing of grain dust was 
a poor substitute for spray. 

And so the Streckfus grocery became the J. M. 
Schaab market, and John Streckfus bought a small 
steamboat, the Freddie, in 1884. The Streckfus line 
then ran from Rock Island to Andalusia, eight miles. 
The captain became the errand boy of the farmers, 
bringing their produce and grain to town, marketing 
the cargo, and then shopping for the sellers, as directed 
by the farmers and their wives. 

He saw what kind of service was needed and sup- 
plied it well; that’s why the farmers of the Andalusia 
vicinity beat a path to his boat. 

In four years Streckfus had enough money to buy a ~ 
second steamboat, the Verne Swain, a 2-decker, and 
he opened a run between Rock Island and Clinton. The 
Verne Swain was known as the fastest on the upper 
Mississippi, with a speed of 14 miles in still water or 18 
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with the current. Despite six landings for passengers, 
the Verne Swain would make the upstream run in less 
than six hours and the downstream trip in as little as 
four hours. 

When business grew, Captain Streckfus bought a 
raft boat and converted it into a packet, the City of 
Winona; it was larger and almost as fast as the Verne 
Swain. The two boats would meet at LeClaire, called 
“halfway point,” trade passengers and turn around. 


Streckfus insisted upon keeping schedules, so that pas- 


sengers could depend upon the boats whistling into Le- 
Claire or their home ports at Rock Island and Clinton 
within a few minutes of the same time every day. 

When Captain Joseph Long of LeClaire put two 
competing boats, the Joe Long and the Boardman, into 
service in 1896, an exciting rate-cutting war raged. 
Streckfus and Long each piloted one of the four boats 
which made the daily Rock Island-LeClaire and Clin- 
ton-LeClaire trips. 

Long dropped his fare as low as 25 cents. The price 
and speed war was watched with excitement and 
partisanship in the river towns. Streckfus won. 

In 1901 Captain Streckfus built the J. S., the first 
ever designed exclusively for pleasure excursions, a 
branch of the steamboating business which had been 
popular all along the Mississippi since the 1850’s. Crew 
and concessionaires numbered 45. Passengers some- 
times totaled 2,000 as the J. S. went from New Orleans 
to St. Paul selling rides. 

On June 25, 1910, while the J. S. was carrying 1,200 
excursionists from Lansing, Iowa, to LaCrosse, Wis., a 
fire was discovered. The J. S. made a quick landing and 
all aboard were removed safely, but the big boat burned 
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until the hull sank. It had cost about $75,000. The cap- 
tain had designed it himself, and for 10 months he had 
directed its construction. When the J. S. burned, Cap- 
tain Streckfus mourned for other reasons than the fact 
that insurance covered only a third of the loss. The 
family had a greater sentimental attachment to the or- 
iginal J. S. than to any other steamboat they have 
owned. 

It was on the J. S. that the Streckfus children, three 
girls and four boys, learned steamboating. 

The Streckfus family bought the remaining four 
boats of the Diamond Jo line in 1911, and the follow- 
ing year left Rock Island, where their home was at 725 
Twenty-third street. Three of Captain John Streckfus’ 
children now live in St. Louis and three in New Or- 
leans. 

That brings us back to the S. S. Admiral, the proud 
flagship of the largest excursion fleet in the world. 
People have come hundreds of miles to see the Ad- 
miral, the crowning monument to the memory of the 
stowaway boy in the pile of corn sacks. 

The Admiral will accommodate 4,000 passengers. Its 
vast ballroom has a domed ceiling, two decks high, de- 
signed to represent the midnight sky. Columns and 
walls are faced in two tones of leather, blue and white, 
embellished with horizontal strips of polished alumin- 
um. The lounges are furnished with cloth-upholstered 
club chairs and sofas, chrome and glass tables. There 
are wide rows of duotone leatherette easy chairs. 

Four powder rooms are places of crystal beauty. 
The third deck overlooks the ballroom, is furnished 
with hundreds of party tables and is lighted indirectly 
by concealed channel and cove lights. The fourth deck 
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is a promenade, where eight times around add up to a 
mile’s walk. On the fifth deck is a terrace garden, and 
the sixth deck, or rooftop, imitates a beach resort. Lazy 
steamer chairs are everywhere, beach umbrellas dot 
the scene, and half circle tables line the rail. 

The Admiral is 374 feet long and 90 wide. It will 
never come to the tri-cities under present channel 
facilities, for it is too big to get through the Keokuk 
lock. Some day a new lock at Keokuk may change 
things. 

The late Captain John Streckfus pushed a little 
Rock Island-Andalusia errand business into a fleet of 
excursion boats which operate on 3,000 miles of 
waterways in 14 states. He was a dynamic man who 
believed in accomplishing all that he could every day. 
He always rose early ready for the battle. 

Deep-throated Streckfus whistles still blow and 
Streckfus calliopes still sound their haunting notes, 
despite the fact that the Model T seemed on the verge 
of putting steamboats out of business 30 years ago. 


After 121 Years, No Ferry 


In 1946, for the first time in 121 years, the ferry 
ceased to run. 

Before there was a Davenport and when Rock Island 
was just a trading post called Farnhamsburg, Colonel 
Davenport of the island ran a 2-section ferry service, 
passengers walking across the island to transfer from 
one boat to another. His boats used two oarsmen and 
a pilot at the helm. The rates were high—$1.25 for a 
man and horse and $2 for a man and two horses. That 
service began in 1825, when only Indians lived in Iowa, 
where the west was about to begin. 
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Antoine LeClaire started a ferrying business, using 
flatboats, in 1834 for those who wanted to follow him 
into the Iowa wilderness. His direct shore-to-shore 
route, which was approximately the present one, was 
popular, since no transfer at the island was required. 

LeClaire on May 28, 1837, deeded to John Wilson, a 
New Hampshire man recently arrived in this village, 
“the right to keep and operate a ferry across the Mis- 
sissippi at a point known as ‘The Ferry House,’ recently 
erected and standing on the west bank of the Mississip- 
pi in the town of Davenport, extending one miles up 
and one miles down the river.” The selling price was 
$5 down and $1,000 in easy installments. LeClaire made 
the transaction “subject to the said LeClaire crossing 
in ferry free of charge.” 

After Captain Wilson died in 1852, chief ownership 
of the profitable ferry passed to his son-in-law, Judge 
John W. Spencer, and Spencer’s son-in-law, Thomas J. 
Robinson. Spencer died in 1878 and Robinson in 1899, 
after which the main stockholder was the latter’s son, 
J. Frank Robinson, who died in 1902. He bequeathed 
his stock to his cousin, Captain Marcus L. Henderson, 
who had been general manager since 1896. 

After nearly ninety years, the Rock Island-Daven- 
port ferry passed out of the Wilson-Spencer-Robinson 
relationship, when Captain Henderson in 1925 sold to 
W. J. Quinlan. Now, Billy Quinlan was a west-end boy 
who dreamed of becoming ferry captain. When he 
struck oil, he hurried back home to fulfill his ambition. 
He died in 1940 and Mrs. Quinlan owned and managed 
the ferry in 1941, after which she sold it to a relative, 
R. F. Stockdale. 

The waters of the Mississippi have been parted at 
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this point by the dug-outs of the Illini Indians, by the 
birch canoes of the Sauk and Fox Indians, by the bat- 
teau of the French voyageur, by the flatboat of the 
pioneer, the winchferry of the early settler, the horse- 
ferry of the village builders, by steamboat, and motor- 
boat of oil. 

Captain Wilson used two flats, a sailboat and six 
skiffs in his ferrying business. In 1846 he added to his 
fleet a 2-horse boat (the horses turned the paddle 
wheels by walking on a treadmill on deck) and in 1842 
he introduced the first steam ferry boat above St. 
Louis. 

Captain Wilson and the men who married his daugh- 
ter and granddaughter had a good deal, for here was 
the shortest and best crossing for immigrants to the 
fertile valleys of the Waupsepinacon, Pine, Cedar and 
Iowa rivers and for California gold rushers. On some 
days the lines of covered wagons which had crossed 
or were waiting to cross by ferry stretched as far as 
the eye could see. 

At first LeClaire and then Wilson eliminated rivals. 
In October, 1837, he applied to the county commission- 
ers for an “order vacating Henry Powers’ ferry,’ and 
the application was granted the following year because 
of Powers’ “insufficiency of boats, want of hands, and 
ferrying beyond his limits.” 

The “ferry monopoly” battles of the 19th century 
were good fights which lasted for 60 years. “Ferry 
monopoly” was the perennial issue at city elections. 

An effort by some Rock Island men to produce a 
franchise for a rival ferry in 1845 caused “some very 
pretty things” to be said and “excited some very pleas- 
ant feelings,” as one newspaper understated the bitter 
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dispute. William Frizzell, later mayor, was licensed to 
run an opposition ferry unless Wilson accepted lower 
rates within 24 hours. He pleaded inability to make a 
living at the new rates, which were only half as large 
as those charged by other ferries north of St. Louis, 
but he yielded. 

In the early fights there were many protagonists, 
including the owners of the only ferry, and specula- 
tors who wanted to cut in on the profitable business 
or who wanted ferry charters for trading purposes, and 
a county group which wanted to control the ferry, and 
a municipal ownership group. Many public mass meet- 
ings were held and much oratory expended. 

The position of the city was that a second ferry 
should be municipally owned. Almost every city ad- 
ministration sent delegations to Springfield to take 
part in the ferry fights, but the owners had obtained 
an exclusive and virtually perpetual charter from the 
legislature in 1841. 

A new phase of the ferry controversy developed in 
the last decades of the 19th century over the question 
of whether the government bridge should be kept open 
to intercity foot and vehicle traffic. Friends of the ferry 
said the government had no business providing bridges 
for private traffic across Rock Island arsenal. When 
the war department agreed, the previous howls of the 
public were only whispers of discontent compared to 
the yells of rage which followed the annual decisions 
not to let the general public use the government bridge. 

Automobiles and good loop bus service over the gov- 
ernment and Centennial bridges caused the ferry busi- 
ness to fall off. An estimated 500,000 fares were paid in 
the final 1945 season. 
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CoH ArPhTE Re Vv. I 


On the Banks of the Rock 


(aap THE MAIN CHANNEL of Rock river 
on the newly-installed Bailey bridge and you will be 
on Vandruff’s island, which is about 5,800 feet long and 
2,200 feet across at its widest places. There is nothing 
on the 210 acres of Vandruff’s island especially inter- 
esting, unless you can see in its ruins some of its cele- 
brated moments in history. 

Midway on the island and only 200 feet from the 
right-of-way on the 4-lane highway soon to be built is 
a large thorn tree, growing amid the foundation rocks 
which are all that remain of Joshua Vandruff’s home. 
With his sons, Joshua settled there in the spring of 
1829. He farmed, ran a ferry, and sold whisky to the 
Indians. 

Chief Black Hawk, a temperance man who had 
begged the white settlers not to sell fire water to his 
followers, one day took six of his braves to Vandruff's 
island, where they rolled out the barrel, knocked in 
the head with their tomahawks, and poured 35 gallons 
of whisky on the ground. 

Black Hawk ordered Vandruff to move from this 
region, which the Indians called Pleasant valley, but 
soon thereafter the Black Hawk war began and Van- 
druff’s island was the scene of a strange “battle.” Two 
thousand soldiers, commanded by General Gaines in 
a steamboat, besieged the island. 
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Governor Ford, in his history of Illinois, tells of the 
attack by the largest army of Ilinoisans ever assembled 
up to that time. The date was June 25, 1831. Governor 
Ford wrote: 

“The plan was for the volunteers to cross the slough 
to this island, give battle to the enemy if found there, 
and then to ford the main river into the Indian town, 
where the soldiers were to be met by the regular force 
coming down from Fort Armstrong. The island was 
covered with bushes and vines, so as to be impenetra- 
ble to the sight at a distance of 20 feet. 

“General Gaines ran his steamboat up to the point of 
the island, and fired several rounds of grape and can- 
ister shot into it to test the presence of an enemy. The 
spy battalion formed in line of battle, and swept the 
island, but it was soon ascertained that the ground rose 
so high within a short distance of the bank, that Gen- 
eral Gaines’ shot could not have taken effect 100 yards 
from the shore. 

“The main body of the volunteers, in three columns, 
came following the spies; but before they reached the 
north side of the island, they were so jammed up and 
mixed together, officers and men, that no man knew 
his company or regiment, and scarcely himself.” 

On the Watch Tower bluff of Black Hawk State park 
General Gaines had stationed artillery. Governor Ford 
said it was fortunate that the grapeshot did not carry 
across the river into the tangled thickets of Vandruff’s 
island, for then some friends but no enemies would 
have been killed. 

General Gaines’ army was more stranded on Van- 
druff’s island than its present-day residents after the 
bridge collapsed March 18, 1946. The troops couldn’t 
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find a place shallow enough to ford and they had to 
stay all “jammed and mixed up” on the island until 
scows could be brought to ferry them across to Sauke- 
nuk, the Indian city across the “bold, deep stream.” 

Although the Indians had quietly departed in their 
canoes for the western side of the Mississippi, “‘the vol- 
unteers were determined to be avenged upon some- 
thing. The rain descended in torrents. The Indian wig- 
wams would have furnished comfortable shelter but, 
notwithstanding the rain, the whole town was soon 
wrapped in flames, and thus perished an ancient vil- 
lage which had once been the delightful home of six 
or seven thousand Indians.” 

To the right just after one leaves the main channel 
bridge and steps upon Vandruff’s island, one can look 
down into the remnants of Illinois’ greatest folly. In 
1836 the legislature planned a system of internal im- 
provements without parallel in the grandeur of its con- 
ception. The lawmakers voted to build 1,300 miles of 
railroads and hundreds of canals. Every county was to 
have either a railroad, a canal or $200,000 to be divided 
among the population. Work was to start at both ends 
of each railroad or canal, so that everybody would be 
satisfied. 

Two hundred men were employed to dig a canal 
across the tip of Vandruff’s island, with the object of 
by-passing the rapids and making Rock river naviga- 
ble. A mud hollow is all that remains of that canal, for 
the workmen quit when the script with which they 
were paid became worthless, and Illinois, with a popu- 
lation of 400,000, became bankrupt, 110 years ago. 

Among the interesting has-beens on Vandrufi’s is- 
land is the 3-story building in a pasture. It is now a 
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machine shop, but oldtimers call it the watch factory 
or the piano factory. The structure was built in 1871 
as a watch works, and legend has it that on the day set 
for the grand opening 4,000 people came to Vandruf?’s 
island. All the farmer boys and mechanics from town 
came to get the jobs which had been promised them 
when stock was sold. 

The name of the town of Camden was changed to 
Milan in order to give the watch a European name, 
but no watches—or perhaps only a few—were made. 
Later, chairs and then wagons were manufactured 
there, and from 1905 to 1912 the place was the Artista 
Piano Player company, manufacturing a cabinet which 
could be shoved up to the keyboard of a regular piano 
to hammer out automatic music. 

On the mainland shore, near the waterpower dam, 
stands a 76-year-old former cotton carpet mill, a 3-story 
building with floors of wood five inches thick. Vacant 
for half a century, the mill was kept in good repair and 
was leased in 1947 for warehouse purposes. 

Next to the cotton mill are the foundations of the 
Sears flour mill, the “largest in the west,” built in 1868 
and burned to the ground in 1888. 

Some of the historic vestiges of Vandruff’s island 
glory will vanish when the new bridges and highway 
are completed. The first bridge will pass over the flour 
mill ruins. The embankment of the highway on Hakes’ 
island will cover the sites where two paper mills once 
stood. Excavating and beautifying of the shoreline will 
remove the last signs of the ill-fated canal of 1836, while 
dredging is contemplated to eliminate remnants of the 
Sears canal along the Rock Island shore. 

Almost all of Vandruff’s island is part of mile-square 
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Milan. S. S. Davis of Rock Island owns all but two 
properties on the island. 

Joseph Dasso, a truck gardener, does most of the 
cultivating now being done there, and one of his fields 
was pointed out to us by Jamie Crist, lifelong resident 
of the island, as the place where the Indians apparent- 
ly manufactured their weapons. Bushels of arrow- 
heads have been found there. 

Miss Ella Gannon, however, told us that she has 
never found an Indian relic in her life. She lives next 
to the field in the same cottage in which she was born 
78 years ago. Her father worked in a stone quarry on 
the island and at lime kilns where mortar was made. 

The new bridges and highway will bring some chang- 
es to Vandruff’s island, but the eagles, we hope, will 
stay. Every winter the eagles come there to fish in the 
open water below the dam. For years they have used 
the same trees and seem to get a “little more domesti- 
cated” each season. Twenty-seven eagles were the 
largest number ever counted in one group by the men 
in the Davis powerhouse. 


Daniel Webster Buys a City 


Daniel Webster, the great statesman and orator who 
today is much quoted on the danger of bureaucratic 
1-man government, borrowed $3,000 and set out early 
in May, 1837, to see the west. He wanted to improve 
his presidential chances and he intended to visit the 
town he had bought—Rock Island City. 

When he reached Wheeling, after a voyage down the 
Ohio, news came to him of bank failures, which pro- 
vided him with a text for an “I-told-you-so” speech in 
which he placed all the blame on former President 
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Jackson’s financial policies. Webster had prophesied 
the depression of 1837, which became more severe 
than he had expected. And so, after riding across Ohio 
and Indiana by carriage, he turned back from the Mis- 
sissippi river at Alton. 

Land speculators heard him coming. Rolling along 
in his carriage to the accompaniment of ringing bells 
and booming cannon, Webster—the “wisest man of 
his age” and the worst businessman in many ages— 
couldn’t resist an offer of prairie. At Springfield he 
bought a thousand acres for farming and platted a 
town site, although there was nobody within gunshot 
who wanted to live in a new town, named Salisbury 
in honor of his New Hampshire birthplace. 

Evidently Webster by-passed the other future great 
city of Illinois which he thought he owned—Rock Island 
City. From Springfield he drove northeast to see an- 
other 1,000-acre farm he had bought between Peru 
and LaSalle. Ten miles from Chicago, then a village 
of 4,000, he was greeted by a troop of cavalry and 
created a sensation by entering the town in an open 
barouche drawn by four cream-colored horses. 

The “Godlike Daniel, defender of the constitution,” 
the people of the west called him, acclaiming him as no 
other public man, up to that time, had been. But Bryan 
and Al Smith and Willkie, who were to follow the 
same trails later, could have told him the difference 
between cheers and votes. Five times, from 1836 to 
1852, Webster thought the presidency within his grasp, 
but that office seemed to be reserved for lesser men. 

Feeling prosperous and for once in his life almost 
free of debt, Webster in 1836 sent his son, Fletcher, 
and a friend to the Ohio and Mississippi valleys to 
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buy whatever they thought to be desirable. They did. 
They bought in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Webster scribbled a note to his son: “I 
should certainly have a dash at some of those water 
powers. It could hardly fail to do well to buy the land 
embracing a large waterfall, although now in a wil- 
derness, if it be where population must in time reach 
its’ 

There was water power at the point where Rock 
river entered the Mississippi. But Fletcher did not 
buy it. Webster attended to that personally, paying 
$60,000 and receiving a deed to one-eighth interest in 
Rock Island City Feb. 13, 1837, three months before 
he started west to inspect it. 

Rock Island City was a metropolis on paper, on the 
site of Black Hawk’s recent capital, Saukenuk. In 1837 
there was a village three miles to the north, Stephen- 
son, which four years later changed its name to “Rock 
Island” and which grew southward until the old Sau- 
kenuk and the old Rock Island City became a part 
of Rock Island. 

Daniel Webster, called one of the best lawyers of 
all time, seems to have thought that he bought all 680 
acres of Rock Island City, but he actually was deeded 
the equivalent of 90 acres, for which he paid $666 an 
acre. 

Known as a sound national economist and chairman 
of the senate finance committee, Webster’s own financ- 
es always were so involved that his biographers never 
could trace the ramifications of his transactions either 
with banks or individuals. He gave away, loaned, bor- 
rowed and spent with reckless profusion. The result 
was debt, then subscriptions to pay his debts and more 
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debts and more subscriptions and benefits, and gifts 
of money or notes for several thousand dollars sent 
by “admirers of his speeches.” Bostonians raised 
$37,000 to pay him semi-annually when he agreed to 
return to the senate. He regarded subsidies as his just 
due and he did not hesitate to ask for them. 

So where did he get the money to buy south Rock 
Island, which now is the section from Ninth to Fif- 
teenth street and from Twenty-fourth avenue south 
to Rock river, including a section of Black Hawk State 
park, West Watch Hill addition, half of Chippian- 
nock cemetery, and the Sears Water Power company? 

For two decades the Bank of the United States 
romped through American politics. It was the most 
provocative issue of the times; it embroiled four presi- 
dents of the United States, censuring one, making one 
and undoing two. Foes of the bank called it “the mons- 
ter” and its president “Emperor Nick of the Bribery 
bank.” “Emperor Nick” was Nicholas Biddle, a rela- 
tive of the Attorney General Francis Biddle who later 
interpreted the constitution and the laws to suit the 
occasion, 

Webster and Henry Clay were the valued counsel 
of the Bank of the United States, and they were its 
chief defenders when President Andrew Jackson set 
out to destroy “the monster” and finally did so. Sena- 
tors were warned not to take the floor in debate un- 
less they had their pistols with them, for murder hov- 
ered on the agitated air. One senator fainted on the 
floor and his successor in the argument fell in a fit and 
developed brain fever. 

Through some oversight, bank payments to Webster 
lapsed and he wrote Biddle: “Sir, I believe my retainer 
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has not been received or refreshed as usual. If it be 
wished that my relation to the bank should be con- 
tinued, it may be well to send me the usual retainers.” 
Webster was “refreshed” and continued to be the 
champion of the “ruffleshirts,’ otherwise known as 
“best citizens” and “bank ruffians.” 

A document survives in the beautiful handwriting 
of Biddle listing congressmen, editors and federal offi- 
cials who received “loans” from the Bank of the United 
States. One biographer says Webster received $38,000 
and another historian says that Webster borrowed on 
notes and overdrafts from the bank a sum which, with 
interest, amounted to $93,361.31. 

The deed to Daniel Webster for a share of south 
Rock Island is on file in the recorder’s office of the 
Rock Island county courthouse, as is Webster’s sale of 
the land for $20,000 to Caleb Cushing in 1849. Those 
names, appearing in thousands of abstracts of city lots, 
have long interested and puzzled people who consult 
such documents. 

Cushing, later rejected by the senate as a supreme 
court justice, was a young and ambitious congressman 
from Massachusetts in the 1830’s, an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Webster and eager to achieve greatness by 
becoming his satellite. Webster borrowed the $3,000 
for his western trip from Cushing. He borrowed thou- 
sands more, the loans representing, Cushing explained 
to inquisitive senators, “cash loans of mere friendship, 
legal debts, moral debts, debts of honor.” Webster se- 
cured for Cushing an appointment as minister to China 
and may have considered himself discharged from his 
obligations. 

But Webster acknowledged the debts in 1848 and 
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suggested that Cushing might be willing to comprom- 
ise “by taking Rock Island City.” Webster deeded 
Cushing what he thought was 680 acres, although it 
turned out that there were only 90 Webster acres, 
which had previously been sold for taxes. 

When this was reported to Webster, he exclaimed, 
“I am, in all things personal and pecuniary, always un- 
fortunate. I do not see that I shall ever be able to re- 
pay my debts.” Webster at that time was secretary of 
state. 

The only ugly attacks ever made against him in- 
volved his finances. One of his biographers may have 
been right in saying: “If Webster’s moral powers had 
equaled his intellectual greatness, he would have had 
no rival in our history.” He still stands as the preemi- 
nent champion of Union forever. When the Union and 
the written constitution were threatened eight years 
after his death, it was Webster’s doctrine, from the lips 
of Abraham Lincoln, which animated the north and 
made its victory inevitable. 


Great Expectations 


“Great expectations” are words to use in describing 
south Rock Island’s past. 

Many hundreds of years ago, before the white men 
and before the Indians of history arrived, the beautiful 
bluffs overlooking the rapids of Rock river were chosen 
as home sites by “mound builders,’ who were prehis- 
toric people skilled in pottery making and in carving 
in stone, as revealed by artifacts found in excavated 
mounds. 

Then the historic Indians lived there. About two 
hundred and twenty-five years ago the Sauk and Fox 
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Indians drove away other tribes and claimed what is 
now South Rock Island as the capital of their mid- 
western empire. The famous Chief Black Hawk ruled 
there, while other well-known chiefs, such as Keokuk 
and Tama, had summer homes on Manitou ridge, above 
the present Twelfth street. 


The nation heard much about the Black Hawk war 
in 1832 and 1833. The conquered chief himself was ex- 
hibited in Washington, New York, Boston and other 
cities, where he attracted greater crowds than the 
popular president of the time, Andrew Jackson. 


It was only natural that three years after the close 
of the war a new town—to be called Rock Island City 
and laid out on the spot where Black Hawk’s capital, 
Saukenuk, had been—should appeal to easterners. 
They had heard about the island of Rock Island, where 
a national fort stood and near which two battles of the 
war of 1812 were fought. They had heard of Saukenuk, 
where the westernmost battle of the Revolutionary 
war was fought, and where a national war with the 
Indians of the far west had just ended. They had seen 
and admired the noble Black Hawk. 


That is one reason why Daniel Webster thought he 
bought the town plot of Rock Island City. The deed 
could be read two ways, however, and what Webster 
actually acquired, for $60,000, was one-eighth of the 
| town. 
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The other reason that Rock Island City appealed to 
Webster and other speculators in western lands was 
that Rock river was believed to be navigable. The 
Rock river, just before it ends its 300-mile journey by 
entering the Mississippi here, flows over a sloping floor 
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of rock, creating what early settlers sought — water 
power with which to turn mill wheels. 

Rock Island City, it was expected, would be a thriv- 
ing port of factories, served by steamboats from Wis- 
consin and northern IJlinois and by the steamers of the 
Mississippi. 

Colonel George Davenport and his partner, Russell 
Farnham, the first man to “walk around the world,” 
had planned a town on the site of the Sauk and Fox 
village as early as 1829. Levi C. Turner of New York 
bought a share of the site with Davenport in 1836, and 
Davenport, Turner, William Dickson and William C. 
Dickson laid out Rock Island City. There were plenty 
of “water front” lots in the horseshoe bend of Rock 
river as well as many corner lots in the section which 
is now Ninth to Fifteenth streets, from Twenty-fourth 
avenue south to Rock river. 

But early in 1837, shortly after Daniel Webster 
bought his one-eighth share, the crazy. land speculation 
bubble of the era burst into a national panic. 

In 1839 Webster went to England, both on national 
business and in the hopes of finding buyers for Rock 
Island City and his other western lands. Webster was 
received well by royalty and many of the other great 
people of England. Carlyle and others thought Web- 
ster one of the smartest men who ever lived, but they 
did not buy. Americans were not well thought of at 
that period in England, and Webster wrote, “I do not 
suppose anything American could have been sold.” 

The panic of 1837 and the subsequent bankruptcy of 
Ilinois—which ended its public works adventure with 
not a mile of canal and only 24 miles of wooden rail- 
road—doomed Rock Island City. By special act of the 
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legislature, the town was vacated and the land was 
divided between Charles A. Spring and Samuel Black- 
well after some complicated suing. 

Meanwhile, there was a village three miles to the 
north called Stephenson on the shore of the Mississip- 
pi river. Stephenson had been founded in 1835 to be 
the courthouse seat of Rock Island county. In 1840 Dr. 
Silas Reed, a bachelor and a perpetual letter-to-the- 
editor man signing himself only “L,” wrote: 

“Stephenson ought, by the way, be called ‘Rock Is- 
land City.’ I cannot for the life of me conceive what 
possible objection the proprietors of that name, on the 
Rock river side, of some five or six houses, can have 
to Stephenson’s assuming that name. 

“The time will come when this city will extend from 
river to river; then Rock Island City on Rock river 
will be a suburb. The responsibility rests upon us and 
demands words of truth and soberness. The time will 
come when the government will establish a national 
armory and arsenal on Rock island and when a rail- 
road will reach the Mississippi first here. To confine 
the name ‘Rock Island City’ to so inconsiderable a place 
as that on the Rock river side seems inappropriate and 
unwise, against the fitness of things and against the 
interests of all. Stephenson, the future Lyons of the 
west, deserves the appropriate and dignified name of 
‘Rock Island City.’ ” 

“LL,” the prophet, whom we have identified as Dr. 
Reed, did not stay to see the railroad hit the Mississip- 
pi first at this point in 1854, he did not remain to see a 
national arsenal established on the island in 1862, and 
he did not live to see Rock Island City become a suburb 
of Rock Island (Stephenson) as that town stretched 
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from river to river in 1915 (as per prophecy). Dr. Reed 
left in 1841 for Washington to get a federal job, but he 
stopped in Springfield on the way to prod the legisla- 
ture into changing Stephenson’s name to Rock Island. 
He passed through Rock Island once in later years but 
did not stop to see what he had wrought. 

John Locke Scripps, who was publisher of the Chi- 
cago Democratic Press, wrote a series of articles on this 
region as it was breathlessly anticipating the arrival 
of the Chicago and Rock Island railroad. In one article, 
dated Oct. 2, 1853, Mr. Scripps gave his impressions of 
south Rock Island and Milan, then called Camden. 

Scripps, after telling of the beautiful scenery along 
the Camden road (Ninth street), wrote: “From this 
highland (the plateau above Twelfth street) may be 
seen the few straggling houses which mark the site of 
the town of Rock Island City. It lies upon the banks 
of Rock river, near the foot of the rapids, around which 
the state government in a wild scheme of improve- 
ments undertook to build a canal. 

“Here existed one of the most magnificent of all the 
paper cities of that era. Some half dozen crazy tene- 
ments and the bitter remembrance of money squan- 
dered for ‘water and corner lots’ are now its sole re- 
maining monuments. 

“What the majority of the people living there do for 
a livelihood I am at a loss to conceive. A few of them, 
however, make their vocations known to passersby, as 
I noticed scrawled on the broad side of one of the 
houses—‘Pork BarLes and MeAt TuBs’ and on an- 
other ‘Cakes, Beer and Cicars.’”’ 

On Dec. 31, 1859, the citizens of what had been Rock 
Island City met to rename their community “Black 
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Hawk Center.” They erected a sign to that effect, gave 
three cheers for it, and resolved to celebrate annually 
“the day of our redemption.” 

D. B. Sears, one of the founders of Moline, bought 
the site of Rock Island City in 1866 and platted the 
town of Sears there in 1869, since he and his son owned 
canal and water power rights finally established on 
Rock river by legislative act in 1849. For many years 
people called the region either “The Tower” or “Sears- 
town.’ Sears was incorporated 50 years ago and grew 
into a fairly prosperous, progressive and debt-free 
town. 

On April 20, 1915, Sears ceased to be, for on that day 


the citizens of Rock Island and the residents of Sears 


voted to annex Sears to Rock Island. By that election, 
Rock Island added 2,500 people to its population and 
1,800 acres to its territory. The Argus headline said 
“Rock Island—From River to River.” 

Today there are beautiful homes, parks, cemeteries, 
schools and other buildings where once was Saukenuk, 
then Rock Island City, then Black Hawk Center, then 
Sears, and, finally, one city—Rock Island. 

Great expectations commercially did not. materialize 
for long, since Rock river did not prove navigable and 
water power went largely out of fashion. A vacant cot- 
ton mill, the foundations of a once large flour mill, and 
an empty watch factory may be seen near the water 
power dam. Not even the Hennepin canal, which was 
designed to bring the Atlantic ocean to that “port,” 
could revive the great expectations. 
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The Cities Grow 


Oe, WASHINGTON’S birthday, Rock Island 
ceased to be the far west and Davenport became 
“where the west begins,” as its slogan still says. The 
neigh of the iron horse was first heard on the Father 
of Waters Feb. 22, 1854, when the Rock Island railroad 
was completed to the Mississippi at this point. This 
was the first railroad to link the Mississippi with the 
east and there was general rejoicing throughout the 
country. 

For almost ten years Rock Island had been a favored 
crossing point for the covered wagon farmers “who 
traveled from Dan to Beersheba and ‘settled,’ as they 
were pleased to term it, in half a dozen places,” al- 
ways farther west. From 1850 to 1855 Rock Island be- 
came a booming frontier town. Thousands of the 
migrants stayed to help build up the city which was to 
receive the first railroad and the first bridge at the Mis- 
sissippi, but hundreds soon moved onward to the new 
frontiers. 

The Rock Islander said in 1855: “Hundreds of mus- 
lin-covered wagons, bearing wives and children and 
household goods, and driven by stalwart men, seeking 
a new home in the mighty west, cross the Mississippi 
at this point weekly. It is a tide which knows no ebb, 
but still keeps flowing, ever flowing, onward toward 
the rich prairies of Nebraska and the setting sun.” 
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Throughout the 1850’s the ferries were busy day and 
night hauling emigrants across the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, Hannibal, Alton, Quincy, Keokuk, Fort Madi- 
son, Burlington, Muscatine and Dubuque, but perhaps 
no point exceeded Rock Island-Davenport in ferry 
activity. 

“Our ferry is busy at all hours in passing over the 
large canvas-backed wagons, densely populated with 
becoming Iowans,” said the Davenport Commercial in 
1854. “An army of mechanics have added 300 build- 
ings to this city during the past season, yet every nook 
and corner of them are engaged before they are fin- 
ished; but our hospitable citizens will not allow any to 
suffer for want of shelter. In several instances the citi- 
zens have, like true aborigines, withdrawn to close 
quarters and given their parlors to those who have 
come to make their homes among us and were unable 
to find dwellings. There is not a vacant dwelling or 
business room in the city.” 

On May 26, 1855, the Rock Island News wrote: “The 
Davenport levee presents an unusually stirring ap- 
pearance to an eyewitness on the Rock Island shore. 
We counted no less than 25 white-tented wagons ranged 
round near the ferry, while some 20 farm wagons stood 
here and there among a sea of reposing cattle. All the 
way up Brady street was a row of these wheeled tents, 
while some half dozen were visible on the steamer 
Davenport, just then crossing the river. And all these, 
so far as we could learn, were bound for Iowa.” 

Rock Island, Davenport and Moline men met in 
June, 1845, to plan a railroad to the Mississippi. On 
Oct. 1, 1851, the road was started in Chicago and on 
the Rauninted day 94 years ago, the first train of cars 
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arrived in Rock Island at 6 p. m., “heralded by the roar 
of artillery, the sounds of joyful music and the ac- 
clamation of the people.” 

The story of the celebrations here of “the nuptials 
of the Atlantic ocean with the Father of Waters” has 
been told often enough before. But not much has been 
written how the railroad changed Rock Island, which 
grew as follows: 1850—1,711 population; 1852—3,4795; 
1853—4,000; 1854—5,337; 1857—10,140. 

When the railroad came, Rock Island had 595 dwell- 
ings in a village three miles long and a half mile wide. 
Each house averaged nine inhabitants. Two hundred 
houses were being built near the depot at Dock (Twen- 
ty-second) street and near the boatyards in the west 
end. Rock River (Fourth) avenue received many new 
houses. Commerce street (Sixth avenue) began to 
blossom with its first homes in the summer of 1854, and 
the town’s first 4-story brick building was erected 
where the Cleaveland building now stands. 

In November, 1853, when the railroad had progressed 
as far as Sheffield, John Locke Scripps, Esq., publisher 
of the Chicago Democratic Press (later merged with 
the Tribune), came to Rock Island to describe the town 
about which a nation was reading. He wrote, in one 
of his 12 interesting articles: 

“A vast amount of business will ultimately concen- 
trate at this crossing of the Mississippi and whether it 
will be mostly on the Illinois side (as some think) or 
on the Iowa side, property must always bear an equal- 
ized value . . . Illinois street, the second one from the 
river, is the principal street. Lots on this street sell for 
$75 per front foot. The Chicago & Rock Island railroad 
purchased its way into the city all along the banks of 
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the river, as far west as Madison (Twentieth) street. 
Lots 60x150 from the east edge of town to Dock street 
cost an average of $800 each ... Brick houses close to 
the business section are for sale at $1,700 to $4,500. 

“When capital begins to seek western industrial in- 
vestment, Rock Island will be able to present many 
inducements. The population of the three cities is 
estimated at 11,200.” 


No Pony Express 


The Moline and Rock Island Horse Railway company 
was organized in 1867. A St. Louis man built it and 
stocked it with cars and horses for $58,000. For many 
years the horse railway was very prosperous, paying 
stockholders yearly dividends of 10 to 15 per cent, but 
when more and more of the business between Rock 
Island and Moline was transacted by the new-fangled 
telephones, the road began to run down. 

In 1885 a Chicago reporter described the horse rail- 
way as one treasure which Rock Island and Moline had 
in common. “In years to come this horse railway,’ he 
wrote, “will be classed as one of the wonders of the 
19th century.” He called a trip on the line “speed with- 
out progress, movement while standing still .. . If these 
cars do move, it is not proved by any information con- 
veyed to the eyes, but by the fact that the traveler tak- 
ing a seat in one of these cars in Rock Island in the 
morning will find himself in Moline in the afternoon.” 

In 1888 a syndicate of Chicago capitalists bought up 
all the horse railways of the tri-cities and began the 
electrifying of the lines. This community is believed 
to have been the second one in the nation (outside the 
biggest cities) to have electric street cars. 
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But the line to Milan remained in a class by itself. 
Electric cars ran from Market square to Tenth avenue 
on Eleventh street. From there a steam engine, called 
a “dummy,” took the cars to Watch Tower park, while 
horse cars took passengers from Sears (now the south 
end of Rock Island) to Milan. The motorman—or the 
conductor if two men were on duty—walked along the 
running boards at the sides of the cars to collect fares. 
He did that in the summer when it was hot and also in 
the winter when it was not. 

The service was once an hour, and when the horse 
car did arrive, the passenger knew he was not riding 
the pony express. It was a leisurely age. 


Big Man in the Castle 


Probably a majority of Rock Island home owners 
have found, if they have read the legal history, or ab- 
stract, of their property, that the original owner, after 
the Indians, was Bailey Davenport, who died Jan. 10, 
1890. Almost nothing has been written since about the 
“hermit prince’ whose riches and personality influ- 
enced the first half of Rock Island’s history so greatly 
that he was blessed and denounced in about equal 
measure. And if we now revive him in memory for a 
day, we shall please at least all oldtimers aged 70 years 
or more who as kids played around the baron’s “cas- 
tle,” as they called it, and looked with awe upon the 
fat man who owned virtually every foot of soil still 
awaiting the builders between the Mississippi and Rock 
rivers, near their junction. 

The onetime Rock Island children of the 1880’s re- 
member Mr. Davenport’s castle as a 40-room house in 
the center of a “Garden of Eden” extending from 
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Seventh to Tenth avenue and from Fifteenth to Sev- 
enteenth street. The lawn, where now there are 101 
houses and stores, was covered with roses, peonies 
and other flowers. There was a block of porch. 


When Mr. Davenport died there, the question on ev- 
erybody’s lips was: “Did he leave a will?” That was 
important, for he owned 2,500 acres in Rock Island and 
Moline; he possessed almost the entire Rock Island 
bluff and the prairies on top, called at that time the 
“southern, southwestern and southeastern suburbs of 
Rock Island.” Bailey Davenport was survived only by 
nieces and cousins. Would the Davenport lands go on 
the market? 

Many people had said that the only reason Rock 
Island had grown more slowly than the city of Daven- 
port was that Bailey Davenport never cared to sell the 
industrial, commercial and residence lots for which 
newcomers had bid. 

Balancing his life, The Argus said in the obituary: 
“Great fault has been found with him for the persistent 
way he retained possession of his real estate, many go- 
ing so far as to accuse him of being an obstructionist. 
But he did much for Rock Island and few of his char- 
itable deeds were known to the public. Those who 
knew him best say he often was misjudged, that he was 
generous if properly approached. Living a hermit life 
in his castle, he was a strong character, generous but 
unostentatious. He had, however, his own idea of all 
things and adhered very strictly to them.” 

Bailey Davenport really got in on the ground floor, 
for there were no other white babies in this part of the 
world when he was brought from Cincinnati by his 
father to the island of Rock Island in 1824. Bailey was 
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sent to a “university” in St. Louis. During the Black 
Hawk war, a United States army sergeant interested 
the boy in horse trading and ever after he was a land 
and livestock trader. In his later years he farmed a 
thousand acres of his land in the present Rock Island, 
including Long View park, and grazed hundreds of fine 
cattle. His thoroughbred stallions were said to be the 
finest in Illinois. 


In 1841 Bailey’s father gave him 59 quarter sections 
(about 9,500 acres) in Adams, Hancock, McDonough, 
Fulton and Henderson counties in Illinois, which lands 
he sold for whatever they would bring—even trading 
160 acres for a $50 horse. 

Two days after his ninth birthday anniversary, Sept. 
17, 1832, Bailey plowed the first furrows ever turned to 
the sun in the whole state of Iowa, where trillions of 
black furrows since have been turned. His father, his 
older brother and Bailey himself owned large tracts in 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and, later, in Nebraska, for 
most of which Bailey was agent, his principal duty be- 
ing to pay taxes somewhere almost every day. 

In Hancock county he was surprised to find 320 acres 
of his assessed as “improved land” and, upon inquiry, 
he learned that the Lord, by revelation to Prophet 
Joseph Smith of Nauvoo, had appropriated two quar- 
ter sections for a temple. 

Bailey decided not to evict or to quiet title. A gang 
of bandits had headquarters in Nauvoo in an old stone 
building at the boat landing. Sent there to meet men 
for whom he had inquired, he heard the door slam and 
heavy bolts grate in the dark. He said he saw the gleam 
of daggers and the suppressed breathing of killers clos- 
ing in on him, but he found a door ajar and sprang and 
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leaped to safety. Three years later members of that 
gang murdered Bailey’s father during a robbery and 
three of them were hanged in Rock Island. 


The city election of 1861 was bitter. Bailey Daven- 
port was chosen mayor on a platform of economy, prog- 
ress and friendship for the poor man, while he de- 
scribed his opponent as “a friend of the monopolizing 
interests of railroads and coal companies.” He was 
elected as our Civil war mayor for five 1-year terms. 
Always a Democrat, he ran as a “No party” candidate 
when he returned as mayor in 1873-’75. 

Mr. Davenport organized a bank in Davenport and 
one in Rock Island, of which he was president. He 
projected and owned most of the Rock Island & Milan 
street railway and owned Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, 
which he developed as an amusement park. He oper- 
ated stone quarries, sand banks and coal mines, some 
of them in what is now Black Hawk State park. By 
some he was credited with being largely responsible 
for the establishment of a U. S. arsenal on his boyhood 
island and with organizing the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railroad. He opened four residential additions 
in Rock Island and three in Moline. 

Did he leave a will when he died at 66 of influenza? 
Attorneys knew of none, but one was found in Daven- 
port after a few days. The will was dated July 8, 1856, 
and left scads of land to his mother. People thought 
that strange, for the will had been made two days be- 
fore he married. It was explained, however, that there 
was much more land for the bride, if she had stayed. 
They had been soon divorced. 

Next it was revealed that, although Bailey and 
George were both sons of Colonel Davenport, they had 
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different mothers and that therefore there were two 
sets of nieces and nephews and cousins as competing 
heirs. 


The Chicago Addition 


Owners of homes from First to Eleventh streets, be- 
tween the Mississippi river and Fourth avenue, no 
doubt have noticed that their abstracts of title describe 
their property as being in the “Chicago or Lower ad- 
dition” to the city of Rock Island. Why “Chicago?” 

Probably because the first streets and lots in the west 
end of this city were laid out by Jones, Garnsey and 
Beardsley, three men who could not make up their 
minds whether Rock Island or Chicago would be the 
future great city of the midwest. 

When Stephenson (later Rock Island) was platted 
in 1835 for the express purpose of being the capital of 
Rock Island county, the plat consisted of 18 square 
blocks from Eleventh to Seventeenth streets, between 
the river and Fourth avenue, and the east-west streets 
were named Mississippi, Illinois, Orleans and Rock Riv- 
er, while the north-south streets were called Swan, 
Otter, Beaver, Deer, Elk and Buffalo. 

In 1836 two additions were made to the old town of 
Stephenson, and in 1842 the Chicago addition was laid 
out by the pioneer real estate men, Jones, Garnsey and 
Beardsley. The Jones of the trio was Fernando Jones, 
who lived to be saluted for decades as the oldest resi- 
dent of Chicago. Jones landed at Fort Dearborn on his 
15th birthday May 26, 1835, and opened the first hard- 
ware store in Chicago. He went back to Buffalo, N. Y., 
for more schooling, came west again to Jackson, Mich, 
where he started three newspapers in quick succession, 
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returned to Chicago and decided that the new western 
town of Rock Island might have a better future. 

Jones stayed here only two years but throughout his 
long life he continued to predict a big future for Rock 
Island. His second sojourn in Chicago was for 68 
years, and when he died Nov. 8, 1911, at the age of 91, 
it was said that no other man had achieved as great 
Chicago fame as a local historian and man about town. 

Before the great fire of 1871, Jones had prepared a 
complete set of abstract books, showing in condensed 
form all the conveyances of Chicago real estate, tax 
sales, estates and judgments in all the courts. When 
the public records were all destroyed by fire, Jones’ 
books became the only means of showing evidences of 
title to real estate, as originally shown in the public 
records. His books had been kept in fireproof vaults. 
Had they been destroyed, the disaster would have been 
almost as great as the fire itself, for only the evidence 
furnished by Jones enabled owners to claim their pro- 
perty and to borrow money with which to rebuild. His 
firm became the Title Guaranty and Trust company. 

Jones was a Chicago alderman and supervisor, a 
trustee of state and of Chicago hospitals, a director of 
Chicago university. He married Jane Graham, a well- 
known suffragette and advocate of women’s independ- 
ence. 

The Garnsey of Jones, Garnsey and Beardsley’s Chi- 
cago addition to Rock Island was a former congress- 
man from New York, Daniel Greene Garnsey. He had 
been a judge, district attorney and a “Jackson Demo- 
crat” in congress, 1825-29, and then had become post- 
master and government superintendent of public works 
near Detroit and Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Garnsey moved to Rock Island in 1840 and, having 
led the Harrison campaign in the northern Illinois sec- 
tion of the Mississippi valley, he was appointed by 
President William Henry Harrison to be receiver of 
public money at the land office in Dixon, Ill. 

While enroute to attend a celebration marking the 
completion of the Erie railroad at Dunkirk, N. Y.—a 
town he had helped found—he became violently ill at 
Gowanda, N. Y., and died there May 11, 1851. 

Garnsey had a spirited family. His son, Charles, fig- 
ured in Rock Island history for a few years after the 
restless father departed. 

Who Beardsley of the Chicago addition was we do 
not know, but we assume that he was H. H. Beardsley, 
a physician and druggist who lived here in the 1840's. 


Green Pastures 


When Augustana college moved to Rock Island in 
September, 1875, Seventh avenue was a meandering 
path between clay banks, and Moline was still so far 
distant that it could be invisible from a high point in 
the east end of Rock Island. 

The college faced the farm of Mrs. Welcome Robbins, 
for whom Thirty-eighth street was originally named 
“Robbins street.” The William E. Brooks farm occu- 
pied almost all the ground from Fifth to Fourteenth 
avenue and from Thirty-eighth to Forty-sixth street. 

The first William E. Brooks came from New Hamp- 
shire to this town in 1835 when it consisted of a dozen 
log cabins. After living for a winter in the noted Farn- 
ham house (then John Barrel’s inn) on the river bank 
behind the present Quad-Cities Coca-Cola plant, 
Brooks staked out his claim to a farm. How he did it 
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was told by his son-in-law, S. W. McMaster, in a book 
of reminiscences published in 1893: 


“Wim. Brooks, before starting to Galena to enter this 
land, learned that John H. Sullivan, a much younger 
man, intended to go on the first boat to Galena to enter 
the same piece of land. The boat was due in the morn- 
ing and Mr. Brooks knew that in the race up the steep 
bank at Galena to Bench street, where the land office 
was situated, Sullivan would outrun him. He consulted 
with Charles Eames, his brother-in-law, and they con- 
cluded that Mr. Eames should start that night on a 
good horse they had and try to beat the boat, and that 
Mr. Brooks should go on the boat, taking the specie 
along with him to enter the land. 

“Mr. Eames started in the afternoon, stopping at Port 
Byron that night. His next stop was at Mr. Pierce’s, at 
Savanna, who gave him a fresh horse to continue his 
night ride. The little rugged city came into view at 
about 9 o’clock in the morning. As he rode down the 
steep hill in east Galena, he saw in the distance the 
smoke of a steamboat. He soon reached the land office 
and made application for the land, telling the officers 
that his brother-in-law would be on the first boat with 
the money. 

“As Eames came down the hill he met Sullivan on 
the keen run. When Sullivan went into the office and 
found that the land was entered, he would not believe 
it at first until he saw Mr. Brooks come in with the 
money and pay for the land. They had made the voy- 
age together and talked of everything except that one 
piece of land. (Mr. Sullivan, the loser, came home and 
started a city, Rockingham, now West Davenport.) 

“A few years after this, Mr. Brooks put up a sub- 
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stantial farm house. At that time the land was all or 
nearly all timbered. He obtained some apple seeds 
from a barrel of rotten apples and started a nursery 
from which he set out a large orchard of some 15 acres. 
These trees he afterwards grafted and in a few years 
raised large quantities of apples which were quite a 
source of revenue. 

“He told his children that they would see the day 
when this land, lying between the two towns, would be 
worth $500 per acre.” 

They did see the day, for there were seven different 
Brooks’ additions of town lots to the city before the 
farm was swallowed by hundreds of homes and a city 
park. But east-end children of only 30 years ago still 
could play in “Brooks’ pasture.” 

The first William E. Brooks died at his homestead in 
1864. The second William E. Brooks, who donated the 
land on which Longfellow school stands and who was 
one of the chief organizers of the Moline and Rock Is- 
land Horse Railway company, died Dec. 29, 1885, as a 
result of a cold contracted at the funeral of Alanson 
Sinnet, a friend and neighbor. 

Mr. Sinnet and his son, Frank, also had come here in 
1835 and in the early 1870’s had laid out their 55-acre 
farm into town lots, because it was predicted that Rock 
Island arsenal would soon employ 12,000 men who 
would need homes directly across the river. The Sin- 
net addition and stone quarry, which made father and 
son wealthy, was on the north side of the railway 
tracks, between Forty-third and Forty-sixth streets, a 
section now mostly factories, small stores and taverns 
but then considered an ideal home site “on the banks 
of Sylvan slough.” 
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The Brooks’ farm home stood where the Farmall 
works office now is, and the only road to Moline 
crossed at that point to the north side of the tracks at 
what was known as Brooks’ crossing. 

The green pastures of the old Brooks farm separated 
Rock Island from Moline for many decades. A century 
ago the distance between the two towns was six miles 
through forests. Today the distance between the two 
cities is absolutely zero, for on the west side is Forty- 
sixth street, Rock Island, and on the east side First 
street, Moline. Only some small signs tell the stranger 
that when he crosses the center of that street, he is 
leaving one city and entering another. 

Who determined where the two cities should meet? 
Who drew the line which Rock Island cannot cross in 
growing eastward and Moline cannot pass in expanding 
westward? How and when? 

On Nov. 16, 1872, the Rock Island council quietly 
adopted an ordinance annexing certain territory to 
this city’s then Fourth ward, but the annexed tract was 
described by township, range, and section lines so that 
few would know that Rock Island thereby had an- 
schlussed a big chunk of apparent Moline territory. 
The annexation, however, was legal, for the owners of 
a majority of the farm acreage in the area had peti- 
tioned to be attached to Rock Island. 

But Moline felt “badly used” and was angry. Moline 
countered by annexing all remaining unattached land 
to its west, although a Rock Island official said the Mo- 
line city clerk had refused to show him the land own- 
ers’ petition which entitled Moline to annex what was 
left. Such was life when two cities feuded, instead of 
living as peacefully together as Siamese twins, as now. 
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The territory annexed to Rock Island petitioned for 
admission to the Rock Island school district and was 
accepted, but children in the east end continued to go 
to nearer Moline schools until 1880, when Moline de- 
manded either taxes or tuition. 

Moline avenue, now Fifth, had been the only road to 
Moline, but in the spring of 1870 Brooks and Mrs. Rob- 
bins agreed to open Thirty-eighth street, 80 feet wide, 
and to open Seventh avenue from Thirtieth street to 
the present Moline boundary. Some of the principal 
men of Rock Island agreed to use their influence to 
have Seventh avenue opened west to Twenty-third 
street, while Moline farmers promised to continue the 
road as far as the present Fifth street, Moline. A 100- 
foot road was planned but some land owners changed 
their minds and cut the width to 70. 

Moline township contributed $300 to open the new 
street in the section which was soon to become part of 
Rock Island. Only four bridges had to be built, since 
most of the road was over “favorable ground.” 

Seventh avenue was passable once in a while, but 
not until 1891, when Fifth avenue was getting its first 
paving, was the new connection with Moline graded 
and made usable. 

Most of the buildings north of Seventh avenue and 
east of Thirty-eighth street are in “Columbia Park 
addition to the city of Rock Island,” for it was there 
that ambitious Rock Island and Moline citizens planned 
to rival Chicago’s Columbian world’s fair of 1893 with 
a “Twin-city Columbian exposition.” They paid Wil- 
liam E. Brooks $1,500 an acre for 55 acres of land for 
which his grandfather had paid $1.25 an acre 50 years 
before. 
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The land was graded, a race track started, a band- 
stand built, and streets were paved. But rain spoiled 
the celebration at Columbia park July 4, 1892, and the 
depression of 1893 discouraged the Twin-city Colum- 
bians from going through with their fair, celebrating 
400 years of the discovery of America. Note signers 
bought up all outstanding claims for $43,350 and even- 
tually sold Columbia park for business and home sites. 

Two real estate men of 50 years ago opened the Key- 
stone addition, offering lots between Thirty-fifth and 
Forty-sixth streets and between Ninth and Fourteenth 
avenue on the promise that there would be the center 
of a new city of 60,000 people—to be formed by the 
consolidation of Rock Island and Moline. At that time 
there was agitation to build a new courthouse in the 
east end of Rock Island, to move other public build- 
ings there, and to merge the two cities, but the move- 
ment died when a new courthouse was built and dedi- 
cated in 1897 in the same square where court has been 
held since 1835 and where it still is held. 

Twenty-three acres, known as the Case tract of the 
Keystone addition, were bought by the city for use as 
a municipal park as the result of citizens’ mass meet- 
ings, urging the action, on Zion hill. That hill with 
a Biblical name, opposite the park, was once a little 
mountain, but 30 feet of dirt were shaved from its knoll 
in 1922 to provide the site for Augustana Theological 
Seminary buildings. 

The new park was named Lincoln, because the year 
was 1909 and the nation was celebrating the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

Owners of real estate in the east end of Rock Island 
will find in their abstracts—the legal histories of each 
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parcel of ground—references to the Brooks farm, Co- 
lumbia park, Keystone, University place, College 
Heights, or Edgewood park, all of which labels take on 
new meaning and interest if one knows something of 
the history of the territory. 

Some of the abstracts also will refer to the “Indian 
boundary line,’ which was a line marked by survey 
posts and blazed trees from the tip of Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi river here. After 1819 Indians were 
supposed to stay north of that line. It runs through 
Lincoln park and the Augustana campus and follows 
Ninth avenue, more or less, to the river. 


Vandal Bird of Progress 

When Rock Island was laid out as the courthouse 
seat of Rock Island county, the streets running south 
from the Mississippi river bank were named for two 
birds and five animals, Swan, Otter, Beaver, Deer, Elk, 
Buffalo and Eagle, those streets being the present 
Eleventh to Seventeenth streets, inclusive. When 
Spencer and Case in 1836 sold lots in an addition im- 
mediately east of the original town, they named their 
north-south streets for presidents, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Adams. 

The east-west streets were the same in both addi- 
tions, being named Mississippi, Illinois, Orleans and 
Rock River streets. 

As Stephenson and then Rock Island grew, streets 
were named without rhyme or reason, the present First 
to Tenth streets becoming Pike, St. Clair, Monroe, Car- 
roll, Huron, Main, Pearl, Ontario, Exchange, and Ohio. 

Most appropriately named were the present Twenty- 
second street, which was called Dock street, because 
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the boatways were at the foot of that thoroughfare, 
and Twenty-fourth street, called Arsenal, for obvious 
reasons. Today’s Fifth avenue was well named as Mo- 
line avenue, since that was the road to Moline. 

But in time matters became complicated, for as vari- 
ous streets were extended they acquired additional 
names. Nineteenth, for instance, not only was Jeffer- 
son but also Cherry; Twenty-fifth was Davenport street 
in one section and Keokuk street elsewhere. 

The present avenues were in worse confusion. As it 
progressed eastward the present Fifth avenue changed 
its name from Canal to Highland to Moline; Sixth 
avenue progressed from Commercial to Pleasant to 
Green to Cable to Grove to Sherman; Seventh avenue 
changed from Toledo to Spencer to Second avenue. 

Eighth avenue had six names, Union, South, Guyer, 
Eighth, Edgewood Park and Barnard. Ninth avenue 
was called Indian Boundary street and also Prospect. 

Some people did well if they could remember only 
the through streets. Therefore the present Seventh 
avenue was called “Second avenue’ because it was 
the second road to be built between Moline and Rock 
Island. For the same reason the present Thirteenth 
avenue was described as “Old Fifth avenue” and the 
trail which was Eighteenth avenue and the southern 
boundary of the city was “Old Sixth avenue.” 

Well remembered names of streets running north 
and south were Exchange (Ninth), Eagle (Seven- 
teenth), Madison (Twentieth), Arsenal (Twenty- 
fourth), Elm (Thirtieth), Robbins (Thirty-eighth). 

On Sept. 4, 1876, “Alderman Carse’s motion that 
Rock Island streets be renamed according to the Phila- 
delphia plan” was adopted. That year was the centen- 
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nial anniversary of the Declaration of Independence and 
many Rock Island people had noticed “the Philadelphia 
plan” when they went to Philadelphia for the national 
celebration. The Argus, however, called it a combina- 
tion New York and Philadelphia plan, saying a few 
hours before the aldermen voted its adoption: 

“We hope the new ordinance wholly wiping out old 
names of streets and introducing the New York system 
of naming by streets, numbering them from west to 
east, and by avenues, numbering them from north to 
south, and the Philadelphia system of 50 numbers to a 
block will be adopted. The jumble of names we now 
have of states, rivers, men and animals is wholly unin- 
telligible and is confusing to strangers.” 

The Rock Island Union reported after the ordinance 
was adopted: “The vandal bird of Progress has lit up- 
on Rock Island and with one fell swoop swept away 
the old familiar names by which we knew our preten- 
tious streets. It has driven the Eagle from his eyrie, 
the Otter and Beaver from their lairs. How can we get 
to Moline by Fifth avenue or to Milan by Ninth street?” 

Some people said First avenue always would be 
known as Water or Front street, regardless of what 
the council said. Perhaps members of Broadway Pres- 
byterian church regretted that Broadway street had 
been renamed Twenty-third, and some stores, such as 
the Eagle Street meat-shop, also felt that their names 
had lost some of their significance. 

Moline waited seven years before it also adopted the 
plan. East Moline and Silvis used the same idea when 
they were developed at the beginning of this century, 
and thus it is that a stranger can drive to any quad-city 
address almost as easily as a native can. 
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CA Pe li nee Vel yl 


Familiar Places 


Bleey VILLAGE of the dead—Chippiannock— 
now has a population of 16,269. Those 95 acres, spread- 
ing over a terrace and plateau on the east side of 
Twelfth street, between Twenty-seventh and Thirty- 
first avenues, constitute one of the oldest public ceme- 
teries in the midwest, contain almost every kind of 
tree and shrub which will grow in this section of the 
United States, are rich with beautiful and unique mon- 
uments, and beneath those acres’ towering oaks and 
sculptured maples, the forefathers of our city sleep 
under blankets of rolling turf. 

Pioneer churches were numerous but their flocks 
were small and their finances meager, so that many 
could not provide sanctuary for the departed of their 
own communicants, and often there were no burial 
places for dissenters. In Rock Island, Bailey Daven- 
port’s pastures, now Long View park, were the only 
refuge for most of the dead. 

It was in May, 1855, that 11 Rock Island men, “feel- 
ing the great need for a suitable resting place for the 
dead,” organized the Chippiannock Cemetery associa- 
tion. The site they chose had been, less than 25 years 
before, a part of the corn fields of the Sauk and the 
Fox Indians and their “squaw hills” were still visible. 

The 93-year-old cemetery lies on “Manitou ridge,” 
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so called because the great Chiefs Black Hawk, Keo- 
kuk and Tama, believed that “Manitou, the spirit that 
rules all things,” had spread his silvery, swan-like 
wings to soar aloft from his cave in the western tip of 
arsenal island and had thereby reared a protective 
land barrier against floods and ice floes in Mississippi 
and Sinnissippi (Rock) rivers, but that their currents, 
after eons of years, cut channels through at either end. 

Long View park is at the north end and Black Hawk 
State park at the south end of the ridge. Along the east 
side of Twelfth street, from Twentieth avenue south, 
the western slope of Manitou ridge is a surface plane 
as unbroken, in most places, as the spill-side of an arti- 
ficial dam. The crest of the ridge, from Mississippi to 
Sinnissippi (Rock) valleys, is unserrated by ravines. 
Near the center of Manitou ridge’s crest is Rock Is- 
land’s magnificent high school and athletic stadium. 

Chippiannock cemetery flows in winding drives up 
the western slope and spreads out along the crest of 
Manitou ridge. The site was chosen by the founders 
because of its beauty and because it was then “a suit- 
able distance from the city.” 

The name was chosen by Mrs. Susan Lewis Daven- 
port Goldsmith, thrice-widowed Rock Island resident 
whose second husband was Colonel George Davenport. 
The island of Rock Island became her home in 1816 and 
for five years she saw no other white woman except 
her mother. Her neighbors and friends were the Fox 
Indians, who lived in the present southwest Rock Is- 
land. 

Mrs. Goldsmith, when asked to provide a suitable 
Indian name for the new cemetery of 1855, suggested 
“Chippiannock,” which means “village of the dead.” 
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The pronunciation she prescribed was Chipp-eye-a- 
knock, without accent on any syllable. Almost unani- 
mously, however, those who speak of this cemetery say 
Chip-pea-ann-ock and accent the first syllable. 

Wherever one turns in Chippiannock cemetery one 
sees unique monuments which reflect the personalities 
of the once vibrant people whose bodies now lie quiet- 
ly beneath the sod. For artistic grandeur, our favorite 
is the cast bronze Cable monument. Congressman Ben 
T. Cable of Rock Island, world traveler and art con- 
noisseur, had it made in Belgium by Paul DeVigne in 
1891 and placed it on the Cable lot in Chippiannock 
in memory of his father, Philander L. Cable, owner 
of coal mines and a railway president. 

A smaller work of art, but one which constantly in- 
terests visitors to the cemetery, is a cenotaph to Wil- 
liam Henry Harte, who was killed when the U.S. gun- 
boat Mound City was leading a convoy of boats at- 
tempting to pass and to destroy Confederate shore bat- 
teries on the White river at St. Charles, Ark., June 18, 
1862. Escaping steam and shots killed 103 on the 
Mound City, including Second Officer Harte, who was 
shot while trying to swim ashore. He was buried near 
a large tree landmark there. 

The officer’s son, Dr. Richard Hickman Harte of New 
York, erected a cenotaph at the place of the battle and 
inscribed on it the names of all Union and Confederate 
officers who took part. He placed another cenotaph, in 
the form of a Celtic cross, in Chippiannock, for Second 
Officer Harte had married Mary Ann Betty “of Derry 
Brusk house, nine miles south of Rock Island,” in 1853. 
The widow lived until Sept. 9, 1907, and only she rests 
beside the artistic cenotaph, which is the work of the 
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once well-known sculptor, Alexander Stirling Calder. 

A curious but natural monument is that of Edward 
Burrall, Jr., who died in 1876 with the request that a 
30-ton boulder which he had admired on the road west 
of Davenport should be placed on his grave. Legend 
has it that the boulder was brought across the Missis- 
sippi river’s ice by 60 horses and 60 men, but the truth 
is, according to William Guldenzopf, that the boulder 
was brought from Linwood on a barge and then skid- 
ded out Ninth street on rollers and planks. 

In 1892 Dean Tyler Robinson “contracted for a ball 
of polished granite, 6 feet 4 inches in diameter and 
weighing 16 tons, to be placed on the lot in Chippian- 
nock which he had reserved.” The cemetery superin- 
tendent, Joseph A. Vogele, has heard many times that 
Robinson’s unusual monument was exhibited at the 
first Chicago world’s fair, but that statement has not 
been verified. The Robinson monument is a spherical 
mirror in which surrounding trees are reflected. Mr. 
Robinson came to Rock Island in the late 1850’s and 
retired, a wealthy man, in 1870. He died Aug. 28, 1905. 

Captain David M. Tipton rests in what was intended 
to be called Keokuk mound, but which is known, in- 
stead, as “the anchor section.” “Captain Davey,” a 
bachelor who lived at the Harper House but who spent 
most of his 78 years on the Mississippi, knew every 
inch of the river from St. Louis to St. Paul, was a 
friend of Mark Twain, and when he died was master 
of the government snagboat Colonel Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. He died on his boat Sept. 22, 1904, and his 
many friends of the Rock Island district of United 
States engineers gave him a loving burial in Chippian- 
nock. The anchor which rests in front of “Captain 
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Davey’s” monument was dug out of the river at Keo- 
kuk and was placed on the grave by Tipton’s crew. 
Another steamboat’ anchor lies on the grave of Cap- 
tain A. J. Whitney, who built and lived in a house op- 
posite the Rock Island courthouse. Whitney had “re- 
tired” the anchor to a life of ease as an ornament be- 
fore his death, for the anchor saved his boat from be- 
ing battered to pieces on Crescent bridge during a 
storm when the anchor caught in a crevice of the river 
floor. Motorists can see the Whitney anchor from 


Twelfth street and can notice that the shaft is bowed 


from its last battle with the waves. 

There are four granite anvils and hammers as monu- 
ments to blacksmiths buried in the cemetery. The 
“original anvil,” said to have been the inspiration for 
the others, was placed on the lot of John G. Smith 
about 1901, although Mr. Smith, a horseshoer in down- 
town Rock Island from 1887 to 1915, lived until Feb. 25, 
1931. Another prominent anvil monument is that of 
William Tenges, Milan mayor and blacksmith, who 
died April 29, 1904. 

The personality of Richard Mansill is revealed by 
his extraordinary monument, consisting of four square 
pillars which hold a pyramid with a large red ball at 
the apex. What symbolism Mansill had in mind, no 
one knows today, but he may have conceived of the 
ball as the universe upheld by four pillars of wisdom. 

Mansill was an English coal mine scientist who lived 
in Rock Island from 1848 until his death Jan. 4, 1903, 
and the whole time was a devoted student of sciences. 
Mansill developed his own theories concerning the ori- 
gin of the universe, calling his ideas “planetary meteor- 
ology.” He traveled and studied much in Europe and 
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in this section was an indefatigable investigator of geo- 
logic structure and a collector of fossils. He wrote 
many books and, although his extensive geologic and 
astronomic knowledge seems to have been firmly 
grounded, his books are today merely rare curiosities, 
because of his eccentric theories and predictions. 

Mansill’s wife died in 1860 and his only survivor was 
a son, Thomas, who died in 1923 at the age of 71. Chip- 
piannock officials could find little space in which to 
bury Thomas, for the court of pillars seemed to cover 
the whole lot. Later, however, they discovered that 
the pillared court has a basement and the body of 
Thomas Mansill was reinterred in that hidden vault. 

A unique small marker is a chunk of polished “stone 
wood” from the petrified forest, above the grave of 
Frances T. Olson, who died in 1924. 

An unusual burial took place in Chippiannock ceme- 
tery April 28, 1857, when “burial No. 66” consisted of 
the interring of the foot of a prominent Rock Island 
man who had been in an accident. The entry said, 
“Mr. ’s foot is buried against the north- 
west gate post inside of his lot close to the fence.” 

Just inside the gates, there is a monument to sailors 
and soldiers of the Civil war. The monument was ob- 
tained through a subscription of funds begun in 1911 
by veterans organizations, their auxiliaries and other 
citizens, but the monument was not placed until 1915. 
In order to lower the big block on its base without 
chipping, workmen placed blocks of ice under the base 
and let the monument settle into place as the ice melt- 
ed; they had considered using lumps of sugar as a 
cushion, but learned there wasn’t that much apie sug- 
ar in Rock Island. 
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Soldier, Rest 

For the next two years Rock Island arsenal may 
have two or four funerals every day, and on some days 
as many as six. Those who superintend Rock Island 
National cemetery, at the northeast end of the island, 
have no way of knowing how many families will choose 
that memory park for the reburial of loved ones when 
their bodies are returned from overseas graves. Esti- 
mates of the number of reinterments vary from 600 
to 1,500. 


Rock Island National cemetery is one of 92 govern- 
ment cemeteries in the United States. The families of 
American war dead who are to be brought home may 
designate any of the 92 national cemeteries as the place 
of reburial. The cemetery on the island here will be 
chosen for the reinterring of most of the 400 Rock Is- 
land county war dead, it is expected, and for perhaps 
hundreds of other servicemen in midwestern states. 


Members of the armed forces of a dozen American 
wars are buried in Rock Island National cemetery. It 
is the final place of rest for servicemen from the In- 
dian wars, the Mexican war of a century ago, the Civil 
war, the Spanish-American war, the Philippine insur- 
rection, the Boxer-China insurrection, the First World 
war and the Second World war. 


Although the cemetery was not established formally 
until 1863, the occupants of graves 1 and 2 were William 
Johnson and Dennis Sullivan, who were buried March 
21, 1862. Samuel Torrence, a soldier of the Black Hawk 
war, died at Fort Armstrong on the island during the 
cholera epidemic of 1832. Buried on the island, he later 
was reinterred in the cemetery. As far as is known, no 
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warriors of the Revolutionary war or the War of 1812 
have been buried there. 

Started during the Civil war, the cemetery at first 
received the bodies of those who died in the army’s 
general hospital, then located in Davenport, and the 
bodies of Union soldiers who died while serving as 
guards at the Confederate prison on the island. About 
three hundred of the 1,400 Union army guards died in 
epidemics of pneumonia, smallpox and typhoid fever 
which swept the island in 1864. 

The epidemics, combined with a severe winter, also 
killed 1,965 Confederate prisoners. The southern sol- 
diers rest in another beautiful cemetery on arsenal is- 
land. 


Confederate Sod 


In “Gone With the Wind,” the popular novel giving 
the southern version of the Civil war, the author ad- 
mits that Union prisoners of war at Andersonville, Ga., 
could be fed only on fat pork and dried peas, which 
diet made thousands ill, and “sometimes a hundred a 
day died.” Then the passage in the book continues: 

“Inflamed by reports from Andersonville, the north 
resorted to harsher treatment of Confederate prisoners 
and at no place were conditions worse than at Rock 
Island. Food was scanty, one blanket for three men, 
and the ravages of smallpox, pneumonia and typhoid 
gave the place the name of a pesthouse. Three-fourths 
of all the men sent there never came out alive.” 

The prison, which opened Nov. 11, 1863, and closed 
July 22, 1865, on the island of Rock Island, received 
a total of 12,286 Confederate captives of war. The novel 
said, “Three-fourths of the men sent there never came 
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out alive,” but the fact is that five-sixths of them did 
come out alive and many chose to remain residents of 
this locality. 

In the winter of 1863-64 the thermometer is said to 
have fallen to 33 degrees below zero for two days and 
then to have plummeted to 40 below. If true, this is 
the coldest weather ever known here. Because all bar- 
racks had not been completed, hundreds of prisoners 
had inadequate shelter. Some farmers hesitated to 
come to town for fear of being pressed into service 
with their teams and wagons to haul straw for bed- 
ding, coal and food to the Confederate prison. 

Many war prisoners died of pneumonia, smallpox 
and typhoid fever, it is true, but the records do not in- 
dicate anything to justify the south’s conception of 
Rock Island military prison as a place of torture. Food, 
clothing, shelter and liberties were much better than 
the Confederacy was able to provide at Andersonville 


-and some of its other prison camps. 


In the basement of Rock Island public library are 
225 big volumes containing all the documents of the 
Civil war. From those books we learned: 

M. C. Meigs, quartermaster general, ordered Lieu- 
tenant Colonel C. A. Reynolds to “build mere shanties, 
no fine work” for the prisoners at Rock Island, but 
each barracks had two stoves. There was straw bed- 
ding for each bunk and enough blankets for all. 

There was negligence, however, in the care of the 
sick. N.S. Townshend, medical inspector, always re- 
ported medicine “on the way.” Surgeon A. M. Clark 
reported that he found 38 smallpox patients “lying 
with the rest of the prisoners,” because the medical 
officers were too young or too old, and all were bewild- 
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ered because of inexperience with authority. But 
when Surgeon Clark ordered a large hospital built, the 
work was stopped before it was finished by Colonel W. 
Hoffman, commissary-general of prisons, who wrote to 
Secretary of War E. M. Stanton that the hospital would 
cost $18,000, instead of $1,800, as he had supposed. Colo- 
nel Hoffman considered the hospital an extravagance. 

There were six pesthouses on the south side of the 
island, facing the city of Rock Island. “Why do you, 
then, need a hospital?” the economy-minded colonel 
asked. 

Sanitation conditions were bad, but not as bad as 
some newspapers said. Colonel Johnson, angered by 
articles in some newspapers—one New York paper 
falsely said Rock Island prisoners were “fed on dogs 
and rats”—asserted that if he had his way, he would 
not feed and shelter the prisoners as well as they were 
but ‘would pen them in the open, as Union prisoners 
are at Andersonville, and I would arrest rebel sympa- 
thizers in Rock Island and Davenport.” 

As in other northern towns, the tri-cities had quite 
a number of southern sympathizers who pampered 
many of the prisoners with picnic lunches and even 
with invitations to tri-city homes until the scandal was 
stopped by Washington. 

Some Confederates were helped to escape, it is said, 
by disloyal northerners, but the records show only 41 
escapes. A mass flight was prevented when guards 
found and closed an underground tunnel. 

An interesting incidental is the fact that Surgeon 
Clark reported, that the site chosen for a Confederate 
graveyard had soil too shallow and that the cemetery 
therefore had been moved a thousand yards east. 
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Persons who read “Gone With the Wind” may re- 
member that “Ashley was in that horrible place’— 
Rock Island. Scarlett O’Hara wonders why Ashley 
doesn’t take a loyalty oath to fight Indians for the 
Union and then desert when he is sent west. Melanie 
indignantly answers that southern gentlemen wouldn’t 
violate a vow. Scarlett asks Rhett Buter if he would 
do it if he were a prisoner in Rock Island and Butler 
answers, “Of course.” 


Some did leave the prison that way. Miss Helen 
Marshall of Rock Island has one of those loyalty oaths, 
signed by an Alabama soldier, who promised to serve 
the federal government two years by fighting Indians 
if he were released from the prison. Miss Marshall 
found the pledge when cleaning out the old Marshall 
home at Cordova. She assumed that the Alabama sol- 
dier didn’t °0 west but went south. He wasn’t a gen- 
tleman like Ashley. 

Rock Island military prison was situated on the north 
side of the island, near the Iowa channel of the river 
and about as far from the western end as the present 
administration building. There were 84 frame bar- 
racks, each 20 by 100 feet, in which were double-deck 
bunks. The barracks were lined up in 14 east-west 
rows. 

A stockade of 12-foot boards surrounded the bar- 
racks, the fence being 50 feet from the sides and ends 
of the rows. A board walk eight feet from the ground 
ran along the inside of the wooden fence and every 
hundred feet on the parapet there was a sentinel house. 
A trench 25 feet from the barracks and 25 feet from 
the stockade was the “dead line,’ which no prisoner 
dared cross without danger of being shot. 
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The captured Confederate soldiers enjoyed consid- 
erable liberty, were allowed to read newspapers, mag- 
azines and books, could receive letters every day, and 
were given receipts—which passed as currency on the 
island—for money received. The rations were good, 
being only slightly smaller than those for Union soldiers 
in the field, and the prisoners were allowed to make 
buttons from clam shells. They engaged in other pro- 
fitable activity, and traded for non-contraband goods. 

The Confederate cemetery on the south side of the 
arsenal’s main thoroughfare and east of the manufac- 
turing shops, is the last trace of the most notorious of 
22 northern military prisons in the Civil war. Some 
southerners, knowing ‘Rock Island prison” only by 
hearsay and prejudice, have been amazed when they 
visited Rock Island arsenal and there saw the care and 
honor which is lavished on the memory of almost two 
thousand Confederates. 


Where the Buffalo Roamed 


For more than a century Rock Island has been in- 
terested in the condition of the Knoxville road, the 
earliest and for many decades the best route to this 
place from the southeast. The road winds from Milan 
through Swedona and New Windsor, goes from there 
to Galesburg and Knoxville and thence to Peoria. The 
origins of the trail are lost in antiquity, but it probably 
was traveled by the prehistoric mound builders, by 
vast herds of buffalo, by the Sauk and Fox Indians, 
explorers, fur traders, squatters and settlers. It be- 
came a stagecoach route. Hundreds of covered wagons 
followed it to the west. 

During the Revolutionary war, when Colonel George 
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Rogers Clark sent Colonel John Montgomery with 350 
Americans, Frenchmen and Spaniards to punish the 
Indians of Rock Island in 1780, they moved up the II- 
linois river by boats to Peoria and from there marched 
overland to what is now Black Hawk State park. They 
burned the Sauk village near the mouth of Rock river 
here and then, short of food, retraced their way to 
Peoria. It is probable that they came and returned 
over the Knoxville trail for that “westernmost battle” 
of America’s war for independence. 


Some of the first white settlers of Rock Island, Judge 
John W. Spencer, Louden Case, Sr., and a Judge Pence, 
apparently used that road to find homes here in 1828, 
it is indicated by Judge Spencer’s book of reminis- 
cences of 1872. 


America’s first roadmakers were the bison. Centu- 
ries before the white men came, the awkward buffalo 
had made “traces” throughout the Mississippi valley. 
The buffalo traces were not only the first roads but in 
the early period of American history they were the 
best. Local buffalo roads converged upon green mead- 
ows, salt licks and stamping grounds. Transcontinental 
buffalo roads were mile-wide tracks leading from one 
vast feeding ground to another. 


As road engineers the buffalo were unexcelled. They 
ingeniously and invariably selected the easiest and 
most practical routes to the watersheds, and kept their 
roads swept free of debris in the summer and of snow 
in the winter. 

Popular fancy associates the Indians with bark and 
birch canoes, but actually most of the Indians had to 
walk. The Indians appropriated the buffalo traces and 
also cut their own “highways.” Because the Indians 
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walked or rode their horses single file over those trails, 
the red men’s roads were narrow winding paths and, 
after centuries of use, became deep ditches with sod- 
ded floor and walls. The first settlers in the tri-cities 
noted the course of many such indented trails, but per- 
haps all the trail “ditches” have been obliterated here 
now except at one or two spots. 

Along that centuries-old trail of the mound builders, 
buffalo, and Indians a service by stagecoach was set 
up between Peoria and Knoxville, near Galesburg, and 
from there to Rock Island. The stage service was 
operated by Frink, Walker & Co., which was the Wells, 
Fargo & Co. of that early time. Frink, Walker & Co. 
had operated the stagecoach line from Buffalo to Al- 
bany in New York until the railroad’s appearance there 
had made competition impossible. 

The company came to IIlinois and ran the stage lines 
mentioned, as well as Rock Island-Galena, Rock Island- 
Chicago, Galesburg-Oquawka, Chicago-Galena and 
Milwaukee-Galena lines, and several branches from 
those mainlines. 

The arrival of Frink & Walker’s 4-horse stage was a 
dramatic event on the main street of Rock Island a 
century and more ago. As the stage coach guard blew 
a merry taratantara on his long horn, the driver gath- 
ered up his reins and whipped the horses into a spirited 
gallop for the grand entrance. The coach dashed lick- 
ety-split down Illinois street, splashing mud and scat- 
tering chickens and pigs. Rock Island people never 
tired of lining up for the fascinating display of speed, 
the arrival of voyagers, the delivery of mail, and the 
quick changing of horses. 

The U.S. land survey system of townships, sections, 
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half and quarter sections and town lots turned the 
countryside into a gridiron of squares. Roads became 
straight, boxing square miles of land. That system was 
a great boon to lawyers, real estate men, surveyors 
and others, but it played havoc with the free flowing 
cross-country, winding roads which the pioneers and 
squatters took over from the buffalo and Indians. 

The Knoxville trail, some early wag said, must have 
been laid by two men, two mules, a plow and a jug 
of whisky, because it is a winding road, a jagged up 
and down line where once ponies and stagecoaches 
used to go direct in a beeline over easy curves and 
hills. In the few places in Illinois where state concrete 
roads follow the early flowing, diagonal trails, the 
highways are interesting and scenic. 

Farms along the Knoxville road are among the old- 
est in western Illinois. One evidence of age is the thorn 
hedge, many rows of which may still be seen in the 
fields. The pioneers used the zigzag “Virginia fence”’ 
of rails split from the logs of tall trees, but the rail 
fence was hard to make and wasted cultivatable land. 
Furthermore, the rail fence was out of the question 
where timber was scarce. | 

Farmers found that “slick” wire would not fence in 
stock. In the 1860’s a professor at Illinois college, Jack- 
sonville, secured seed from the south and introduced 
the osage orange hedge to northern Illinois as the an- 
swer to the fencing crisis. The early farmers thought 
the hedge a wonderful fence, for three years after 
planting it developed into a thorny barrier which was 
“horse high, pig tight and bull strong.” 

Barbed wire was invented in DeKalb, IIL, and first 
marketed in 1874. By that time probably half the farm 
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fences in Illinois were thorn hedges, but they began 
to disappear when “bob wire” became the craze. 


Great Sauk Trail: Route 6 


U.S. highway 6 runs almost straight east from Oma- 
ha by way of Atlantic, Des Moines, Iowa City and the 
quad-cities, from where it passes through such places 
as Geneseo, Princeton, LaSalle, Ottawa and Joliet. 

Route 6, which is likely to become part of a multiple- 
lane transcontinental highway, is in large part the 
former “Great Sauk trail,” shown on maps as long ago 
as 1681. The trail, which coincides with U. S. highway 
6 at almost all points across Illinois and western Indi- 
ana, ran between Rock Island and Detroit. 

Originally called “the great trail,” the road later was 
known to explorers, covered wagon settlers and stage- 
coach drivers as “the great Sauk trail” or the “Sauk 
and Fox trail” because the Sauk and Fox Indians, 
whose capital city was at the junction of the Rock and 
Mississippi rivers, traveled that deeply-imbedded path 
in their annual hikes from Rock Island to Detroit and 
Amherstburg, Canada. 

The pilgrimages were made yearly to receive pres- 
ents from the British government. Great Britain gave 
blankets, knives, ammunition and other articles to In- 
dians, apparently in appreciation of the fact that the 
Sauks and Foxes fought on the side of England against 
the United States in the war of 1812. But the practice 
was continued until 1839 and Americans insisted it 
was the Canadians’ purpose to keep the Indians stirred 
up against Americans and loyal to Great Britain in 
some future attempt to conquer the northwest. 

Thevenot’s map of 1681 shows a trail across Illinois 
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which he said was the “‘chemin du retour” (route of 
return) of Joliet and Marquette after they had dis- 
covered the Mississippi river. Illinois Indians are be- 
lieved to have told the explorers about a great trail 
running east across the prairies. Homan’s map of 1687 
has a trail marked upon it which is believed to be the 
same trace which later came to be known as the Sauk 
and Fox trail. 

Probably the first white man to travel the Illinois 
part of the present route 6 was Robert Cavelier La- 
Salle in 1680, when he took the easiest and most direct 
route to Canada to seek help for his dream of establish- 
ing a French empire in the Mississippi valley. Others 
who apparently used the trail included Father Henne- 
pin, Lewis Cass, the founder of Michigan, Black Hawk, 
Cadillac, Pontiac, Shabbona and Tecumseh. 

General Winfield Scott, later candidate for president 
of the United States, marched soldiers from Chicago 
to Rock Island along the great Sauk trail in the Black 
Hawk war of 1832. 

Other tribes besides the Sauks and Foxes traveled 
the trail. The Winnebago, the Miami, the Potawatomi 
used the trail for ages when they rounded the head of 
Lake Michigan. Schoolcraft described the trail as “a 
plain horse path which is considerably traveled by trad- 
ers, hunters and others.” Over parts of the trail passed 
the earliest postmen of the northwest, soldiers carrying 
the meager mails or official dispatches between forts. 

U.S. route 6 from Rock Island and Milan to northern 
Indiana and on to Detroit and Canada is undoubtedly 
the oldest thoroughfare in Illinois and one of the oldest 
in the United States. The trail passed just north of 
Sheffield, south of Princeton, through Utica, Ottawa 
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and Morris, slightly south of Joliet and entered Indi- 
ana at Dyer, so that it coincided or paralleled modern 
route 6 for that distance. 

The great Sauk trail paralleled route 6 also from 
Milan past Moline airport, but then turned south to 
Coal Valley to pass north of Orion and Cambridge be- 
fore again striking what is now U. S. 6 somewhere 
near Mineral. 


The Brandenburg Inn 


With the exception of the long-vacant Colonel Dav- 
enport house on arsenal island, the oldest house in the 
quad-city region is the old Brandenburg tavern, which 
has been lived in for its entire 111 years. The tavern— 
so called because it was a hotel in its early days—is 19 
miles east of downtown Rock Island. To reach it one 
drives through Silvis and Carbon Cliff and east a 
short distance on the old paved highway to Geneseo 
before turning left on pavement which runs to Colona 
and Cleveland. 

The historic old house is at a bend in the road a few 
minutes to the northeast of Colona. There’s a cluster of 
houses there and a cemetery, but no stores. The wide 
place in the road is known as Dayton, where the Bran- 
denburg tavern and a few homes are all that mark the 
location of a once important village. 

If one continues north past Dayton for a ntl aaee 
quarter, one comes to the end of the pavement right 
on the bank of Rock river. At that point is Cleveland, 
consisting of a considerably larger cluster of homes. 
The pioneers must have had Ohio in memory when they 
laid out the two towns in 1836 and called them Dayton 
and Cleveland. 
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The coming of the Rock Island railroad and the 
development of Colona caused the decline of Dayton 
and Cleveland. Populating the once promising settle- 
ments now are numerous quad-city workers, and many 
of their homes are quite new. Cleveland has the aspect 
of a small resort town, with a well-shaded amusement 
park on the south bank of Rock river as its central 
attraction. 

The Brandenburg inn, built in 1837, was the first 
hotel, first postoffice and first courthouse of Henry 
county. On June 19, 1837, the county was organized 
there. The first election of the new county was held 
there. 

Members of the Brandenburg family owned the 
building for 51 years, and since 1888 it has had only 
three owners. 

The Geneseo chapter of the D. A. R. placed a bronze 
plaque on the building in 1935. The siding on the form- 
er inn is curling and its nails are coming loose. The 
siding has a right to curl, for the exterior of the house 
never has had a drop of paint. The boards have re- 
mained unpainted since the day they were nailed there 
in 1837. : 

The easterners and southerners who founded Dayton 
and Cleveland wanted to settle near some great thor- 
oughfare. They believed that Rock river would be 
made navigable by the federal government and that in 
time steamboats would be carrying freight and pas- 
sengers past their doors. 

The founders had great expectations that cities would 
grow there. The Indians had camped for years at the 
site of Cleveland and the wild grass had given way to 
blue grass. Dayton was on the old Sauk trail to the 
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Great Lakes and on the main stagecoach road to Chi- 
cago. | 

Among the able men who came to George and Eliza- 
beth Brandenburg’s hotel was James M. Allan. He was 
born in Tennessee but at the age of seven moved with 
his family to Huntsville, Ala., where his father was a 
Presbyterian preacher for 22 years. 

The Allans, living in a rich pro-slavery district, 
owned slaves. Their slaves were treated with great 
leniency and were comfortably housed, clothed and 
fed. But when the sons of the family went north to 
school, they learned that slavery was a curse to both 
white and black. 

“My brother, William, was licensed to preach and he 
spent years lecturing against slavery,’ James Allan 
wrote many years later. “I went home in the summer 
of 1835 thoroughly impregnated with anti-slavery no- 
tions. I was looked upon by the proud aristocratic peo- 
ple of that section as an alien. I was fully convinced 
that such a condition of things could not always exist 
in the south, that sooner or later the unnatural rela- 
tions existing between black and white would produce 
terrible disaster. 

“Having heard of the rich prairies of Illinois, I said 
to my father, ‘Give me one hundred dollars and I will 
go to Illinois’.” 

So James Allan, 22, found his way to Brandenburg’s 
tavern. His saddlebags were filled with $8,000, which 
his family and other Alabama people had given him 
with which to buy Illinois land for them. 

Allan later rode horseback 250 miles to Vandalia, 
then the state capital, and there persuaded the legis- 
lature to organize Henry county and to authorize an 
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election ‘of county officers at the house of George 
Brandenburg. The election made Henry county inde- 
pendent of Knox county, to which the territory had 
been attached. 

Mr. Allan wanted a railroad from Chicago to Rock 
Island, and for years he would come to Rock Island to 
“talk railroad to their smartest men.” He tried to in- 
terest Wall street in financing a railroad, but the east- 
ern financiers replied, ““‘We have no money to put in 
railroads in Illinois. If you want one, you must build 
your own.” 

By 1849 Mr. Allan, then living in Geneseo, was very 
active with Rock Island and Davenport men in plan- 
ning the railroad. He was elected to the legislature ex- 
pressly for the purpose of obtaining a charter for the 
railroad, which he did by an unusual parliamentary 
maneuver. After helping to build a railroad, Mr. Allan 
spent 25 years actively working to persuade congress 
to build the Hennepin canal. 

When Allan’s father died in Alabama, the 12 slaves 
he owned were taken to Illinois and made free. One 
of them, Richmond, who had lived in the family since 
he was a boy, came to live with the Allans in Geneseo 
and died in their house at the age of 75. 

Cleveland, where able men like Allan began their 
careers on the prairies, once had a population of 800, 
but various reasons, including some disastrous fires, 
reduced the size of the town. A railroad once served 
Cleveland—they called it the Rockford and Rock Is- 
land. The road prospered, during the days of coal min- 
ing and stone quarry operations, but the railroad later 
was abandoned and the rails were torn up years ago. 
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Cy BeAs Pl eres 


The Seasons 


snenecn WE WORK on holiday mornings, we 
went to bed New Year’s eve without waiting to wel- 
come a year about which we aren’t very enthusiastic 
anyhow. Consequently about 7 o’clock the morning of 
Jan. 1 we were feeling fine and we hope you are the 
same, by now. 

Feeling a running melody of gladness coursing 
through our ganglia, we blithely called seven-two-ni- 
yen-seven to make sure that our chauffeur of the day 
also had arisen to greet the rosy-fingered dawn. 

“Hul-lo,” said a muffled voice, with sepulchral over- 
tones. 

“Ts Bill there?” 

“Bill?” 

There was silence at the other end of the line while 
our conversational partner thought that question over. 
Was Bill there? Was he behind the piano perhaps? Or 
concealed by the drapes? 

We realized that we had the wrong number. On the 
one morning of the year when all Nature cries for 
Silence, we had awakened with the harsh jangling of 
a bell a party who had but recently gone heavily to 
sleep after filling his tank with anti-freeze. Thought 
tried to flow over the delicate circuit which leads from 
left lobe to right lobe, but our question was too deep. 
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His attempt to determine, off hand, whether Bill was 
there almost blew every fuse in his attic. He groaned 
and hung up. 

Most wrong-number dialogs are uninteresting. For 
example: 

“Hello.” 

“Hello.” 

“Ts Sam Jones there?” 

“There is no Sam Jones here.” 

“What number is this?” 

“What number did you want?” (Meaning it’s none 
of your business what number this is.) 

“I’m calling Rock Island three-one-one-fii-uv.” 

Wham! goes the receiver. 

Personally, we like to have somebody get us for a 
wrong number, and we never slam down the receiver 
until all hope is gone that the party at the other end 
wants us just as we are. 

Last summer our phone rang at 4:30 a. m. and this 
conversation took place: 

“Hello. George?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you take some tomatoes today?” 

We reflected: Could we or could we not take some 
tomatoes today? At 4:30 a. m. we can take them or 
leave them alone, but perhaps later in the day we 
would yearn to take tomatoes. Better not be hasty. 

“How many?” 

“I can let you have five.” 

He had us in a spot again. Five what? Five toma- 
toes or five bushels? If five tomatoes, we reflected, 
this man is desperate, for who but a hungry man with 
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children would get up that early in the morning to sell 
five tomatoes? 

We decided, however, that he must mean five bush- 
els. 

“The wife is oversleeping this morning, but I’m sure 
she wouldn’t want to can that many,” we said. 

“Quit your kidding, George. You know I mean five 
carloads.” | 

Time out again for reflection. No, we were sure this 
time. Quite definitely our wife would not want to can 
THAT many. But it is hard for us to say “no,” and so 
we said we would think the matter over and hung up. 

Wrong numbers are rare; only about one in every 25. 
As we said, we like to be somebody’s wrong number; 
it’s mysterious. But wrong numbers make some peo- 
ple sore. We heard one irate man say to the operator: 

“Listen, are you crazy or am |?” | 

Unfortunately, company rules did not allow the 
operator to give out that information. 


Groundhog Day 


“People have been giving me the third degree,” said 
the Weather Man. 

‘“What’s that?” we asked, just to keep the conversa- 
tion from lagging. 

“It’s a system of police questioning,” said the Weather 
Man. “They keep asking you questions. They keep at 
it day and night. They don’t let you sleep until you 
tell °em what they want to know.” 

“Like a wife?” we asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered the Wheather Man, who is 
a bachelor. “All these days I’ve had to get out very 
humiliating reports. I’ve had to hem and haw and 
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qualify and stall and finally say nothing and make it 
sound official. Still they kept giving me the third de- 
gree about snow. 

“Snow, snow, snow,” they kept yelling, “where’s the 
snow? ’Sknow use to hem and haw any longer. I’ve 
got to let it snow.” 

He hung a sign, and there was snow. Lots of snow, 
beautiful snow. Enough for sleds, enough for winter 
wheat, enough for green lawns and peonies, enough for 
pneumonia. 

“Did you see any groundhogs this year?” we asked 
the Weather Man, changing the subject. 

“Groundhogs? What do they look like?” 

“We don’t know. The newest reporter always checks 
up on the groundhog; our department handles nothing 
smaller than eagles. But if the cub reporter sees the 
groundhog, or the groundhog sees the reporter, we’ve 
forgotten which, we are going to have either more 
snow or less snow; we’ve forgotten which.” 

“People who get their weather information from the 
groundhog,” said the Weather Man sternly, “are deal- 
ing with the underground.” 


Housecleaning Season 

The question of the best way to wash windows is 
still a moot issue at our house. Let us spray, we said, 
and went ahead and sprayed. Then the rains came and 
the sun shone through an oily film. Next we tried a 
scratchless soap which dries white; one can either play 
store and with a moving finger write thereon, “Moved 
to new quarters, under new management,” or one can 
try to wipe all the powdered soap off, leaving chalky 
dust in the corners and along the ridges. After that 
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the rains come and the sun shines through rivulets of 
white running down the window in uninteresting pat- 
terns. We used just plain tap water and a chamois, but 
we expected the chamois skin to both scrub wet and 
wipe dry, so that the rains came, etc. On the advice of 
a good neighbor we used a rubber wiper on sticks and 
that, too, was nix. 

For polishing windows until they sparkle irreproach- 
ably before the eyes of even the most critical member 
of the Home and Fireside department of the Woman’s 
club, we have tried wadded newspapers (The Argus is 
always the best). We have tried old pajamas, silks and 
satins, and pink stuff from milady’s boudoir. When 
will some enterprising manufacturer make filmy, lacy 
pink things which leave no lint? 

On the woman’s page there should be some advice 
on how to wash windows in the Hints for Hired Hus- 
bands or the Tips for Tireless Tyrants. But, no, at 
housecleaning time one must rely on the resourceful- 
ness of the female of the species. And at houseclean- 
ing time every woman is a traditionalist. 

Housecleaning must be done the way mama and 
grandma did it. Never mind the fact that grandma had 
no vacuum cleaner or wallpaper cleaning dough. First 
we will chase the cobwebs with the vacuum cleaner’s 
gadgets and then, besides, we will swipe the walls with 
a broom covered with an old towel. 

Next we will vacuum the carpets until all the nap 
is gone, after which we'll take them to the yard and 
beat the health out of them. After digging dust from 
the top of doorways (who ever looks up there?) we'll 
chase the enemy to its darkest lair, the very bottom of 
the coiled bedsprings. Vacuum them, then lug them 
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outside and wipe them, and maybe we had better get 
out the garden hose and delouse them. 

The modern box spring, which looks like another 
mattress, must be a big disappointment to the officer 
of the day. No doubt those springs inside are dusty, 
but she can’t get at them. 

We have learned that at house cleaning time we are 
just the man who came to dinner. Our roommate is in 
charge, and we mutter along behind. For making the 
windows beautifully transparent this time, it has been 
decided unanimously, by a vote of 1 to 1, that we will 
use just ordinary cold water and clean wiping cloths, 
according to a method which was good enough for ma- 
ma and good enough for you know who. 

A window wouldn’t be so bad to wash if it had only 
an inside or an outside. After watering the insides and 
rubbing them down until one thinks they gleam (in 
the gloaming), one hurdles a sill to the porch roof and 
bathes the outside while the officer of the day stands 
inside to look outside for her first view of the urban 
scene through them since last January. 

She sees too much. The sun shines just then; every 
little smidge looks like a smudge. So we climb inside 
and rub, then outside, inside, outside, until the com- 
manding general drops the bed slats which she is de- 
dusting and comes to see whether the good and faith- 
ful servant has well done. 

She points to a smidge on our outside; we counter by 
pointing to a smudge on her inside. Point and rub, 
point and rub, rub, rub, rub. 

Comes the dawn, as they say in the movies, and the 
pane is as sharp as the pain in our shoulder. Three 
days later comes the sleet, which, combined with 
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somebody’s soot, peppers the outside with smudges. 
By that time nobody looks at the windows. 


On May Day 


At dawning today this department visited our feath- 
ered friends by hiking around Credit island for the 
“18th May day dawn bird concert” conducted by the 
Davenport Public museum. At 3:45 a. m. we arose as 
sprightly as though we were to be queen of the May 
and an hour later we rendezvoused in front of the inn, 
a-tiptoe with eagerness to hear the waking songs of 
the birds. Sixty bird lovers were present and were 
divided into four groups by Dr. John Bailey, director 
of the museum, who chose Tom Morrissey of Daven- 
port, Decker Lardner, Bryon Arnold and Miss Mar- 
garet Engstrom, all of Moline, as group leaders. 

Our particular group marched silently off into the 
dawning, led by young Decker Lardner, a high school 
boy who knows his bird songs. “There’s a black crown 
heron,” our guide said. “And over there you can hear 
the song sparrow, a country marsh bird which comes 
from the finch family of Europe. Hear that cardinal?” 

Four people were waiting beside a car on the road 
which circles Credit island. “May we join this group? 
How many have you heard so far? And what’s that 
noisy fellow out there on the golf course?” the spokes- 
man of the quartet asked. 

“Certainly. Three. A robin,’ replied Decker Lard- 
ner. 

“T know robins,” said the spokesman. “I didn’t know 
robins were that loud.” 

The group trudged on silently. Pretty soon Decker 
said, ‘This is a fortunate place for bird study, for the 
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Mississippi valley is a flyway for birds, but their 
schedule has been upset by cold weather and some 
birds are five to ten days late in arriving from the 
south.” 

So far we had heard many tweet-tweets but had 
missed the soloists which others seemed to be able to 
distinguish. We now heard the song sparrow, how- 
ever—three distinctive opening notes—and then the 
tufted titmouse and the red-winged blackbird. 

Decker called attention to the song of the chickadee 
and the wood thrush, whose music is like that of a 
woodwind instrument. Several of the women—we sur- 
mised that they were teachers—said they thought the 
chickadee sounded more like a phoebe, and from there 
on in the differences between chickadee, pewee and 
phoebe constituted a basis of small talk whenever con- 
versation lagged. 

‘“What’s that?” somebody said. Our guide, who had 
been listening to some other bird, was non-committal. 
One woman said the unidentified singer must be a 
stranger in these parts; another suggested “cuckoo”; a 
third member said, “I’ll have to look that one up.” 

Just then the mysterious singer flew into the dawn’s 
early light and was revealed to be a blue jay. Most of 
us lost interest. “I don’t like blue jays,” one woman 
commented, “although you have to admit they are 
pretty despite their thieving ways.” 

Meeting another group of song hunters, we all com- 
pared notes. The other group was two ahead, 11 to 
nine varieties; they had seen a warbler and an oriole 
before we did. 

About that time, we made the acquaintance of a 
woman who evidently knows birds from A to Z. She is 
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Miss Genevieve Zimmer, 2539 Twenty-first avenue, 
Rock Island, teacher of primary pupils in Grant school, 
Moline. 

Miss Zimmer told us that about one hundred and 
thirty varieties of birds can be heard and seen in these 
parts if one takes the trouble to listen and look. About 
sixty kinds are fairly common. She knows all of them, 
starting first with sound, then going into colors, and 
finally mastering shapes. Like many others on the is- 
land, Miss Zimmer carried field glasses and followed 
the birds in their flight. 

We paused to listen to a woodpecker’s tapping and 
awaited the outcome of discussion among our betters 
as to which kind of woodpecker was pecking like that. 

Miss Zimmer first became interested in birds when 
she was a little girl and took walks with her late father, 
a Rock Island tailor merchant, who was interested more 
in trees than in birds. Recently she saw a pair of bald- 
headed eagles along the Hennepin canal down near 
Andalusia; the eagles have been around this section for 
a year, she learned. 

We are a little over age for mastering bird songs, we 
gathered when Miss Zimmer said the age of 6 to 7 is 
best. Her first graders become expert recognizers, for 
she walks herself every noon in Riverside park and fre- 
quently takes her pupils on bird trips there and else- 
where. All winter they study the tufted titmouse, the 
hairy and the downy woodpeckers, chickadee, nut- 
hatch, cardinal and blue jay, which are the varieties 
which visit her schoolroom window tray, where there 
are free meals of suet, cracked corn and cracked nuts. 

Back at the inn for breakfast, the four guides re- 
ported to Dr. Bailey that their count of different kinds 
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of birds heard varied from 25 to 30—‘“with a little pad- 
ding,” one said. The spring has been too cold and the 
hike wasn’t as successful, numerically, as most years, 
all agreed. 

At the breakfast table we asked our neighbor for her 
group’s experiences. “I went around the island alone,” 
she said. Asked why, she said she lives in Cedar Rap- 
ids and didn’t know anybody on the hike; didn’t want 
to intrude. 

“Not at all,” we assured her. ‘““Many didn’t know each 
other. You would have been welcome in any group.” 

“T suppose so,” she said, “but I didn’t mind going 
alone. I never feel alone when I am birding.” 

Mrs. Fred E. Sudlow of Rock Island fulfilled a long- 
time ambition by making her first May dawn bird con- 
cert hike. “I had always wanted to come but my fam- 
ily sort of made fun of the idea,” she said. Mrs. Sud- 
low persuaded Mr. Sudlow to go along, and he proved 
to be a walking encyclopedia of bird lore, serving as a 
guide for stragglers. 

“T learned about birds when I was a boy in north- 
west Iowa,” Mr. Sudlow said. 


Reunion Time 

Class reunions seldom are the delightful occasions 
they are supposed to be. On commencement day the 
graduate thinks about the finest bunch of fellows and 
girls who ever lived and hopes that they will all get 
together often to resume the natural comradeship of 
dear old golden school days. 

So 25 years pass, and some blithe spirits of the class 
dutifully remember their promise to arrange a reunion. 

The classmates you knew don’t seem the same. The 
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girl who was the life of every party and who had the 
most dates is no longer a bob-hair flapper but a moth- 
erly soul with horn-rimmed glasses who talks about 
nothing except her five children and her husband, who 
looks suppressed. 

The girl who took five years of Latin, without once 
failing to recognize the ablative absolute, no longer 
wears her hair in tight braids and she has abandoned 
middy blouses. She is present with her third husband. 
The middle-aged boys of the class flock around, won- 
dering why they never noticed her back in 1922 and 
perhaps speculating on whether it is too late to start 
now. 

The president of the class and of most of the clubs, 
the star athlete and actor who could play “Dardanella” 
and sing “Peggy O’Neil” beautifully is now a superin- 
tendent of schools and a deacon. His wife is prim, but 
she urges him to try to be a good fellow and join in the 
singing at the reunion. 

The former country boy who drove a _ horse-and- 
buggy to school and hardly ever spoke between the 
time for chores has a double-chin now and owns a con- 
trolling interest in some town. It’s a good thing that 
he came to the reunion, because he is the only one 
who seems to feel at home when good fellows get to- 
gether. 

Class reunions are disappointing, because the most 
brilliant man of the class turns out to be a house-to- 
house salesman of kitchenware and his brilliancy now 
comes from sunburn. The class radical represents the 
manufacturers association and you can tell by the way 
his wife holds her head and looks bored that they are 
in only the best society, except for class reunions. 
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The class poet, who wrote glowing, rebellious verse, 
no longer writes poetry but he has a new interpreta- 
tion of line 93 of scene 4, Act III of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” which has given Shakespearean scholars a mild 
buzz. 


The Glorious Fourth 


In 1872 the Rock Island Light Artillery company, 
proud owners of six cannons, sent their guns to towns 
which wanted to make a big noise on the Fourth. 
Twenty members of the company and two cannons 
went to Davenport. Other Rock Island home guards 
took guns to Galva and Cleveland in neighboring Hen- 
ry county, to Racine, Wis., and Stuart, Iowa. 

As always, the noise started early on the Fourth. 
Between 5 and 6 a. m. in Davenport, William Gahagen 
was engaged in ramming down the cartridge in one of 
the cannons when it fired prematurely. “A messenger 
boy was immediately dispatched to Rock Island for Dr. 
Plummer, who was soon upon the ground, and there 
cut off Mr. Gahagen’s shattered arm, making him as 
comfortable as possible,” The Argus reported. 

“A moment after the accident to Mr. Gahagen, the 
second cannon discharged prematurely severely burn- 
ing John H. Anderson, 26. He will lose one and per- 
haps two eyes. Then news was received from Galva 
that Wallie Wright was severely injured there. He was 
brought home on the 11:30 a. m. train, his right arm 
being badly shattered and burned. Meanwhile John 
Beck was seriously burned by the gun which had been 
sent to Cleveland. 

“The members of the Rock Island Light Artillery 
company which went to Racine are reported all right. 
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Nothing has been heard from those who went to Stu- 
art, Iowa.” 

The above occurrences of July 4, 1872, will give you 
some idea of what the old-fashioned Fourth of July 
was like. 

Next to Christmas, Fourth of July was the favorite 
holiday among boys, but it was the worst day in the 
year for dogs and mothers. Dogs cowered under 
porches as the cannon-crackers created a 24-hour din 
and filled the atmosphere with the odor of burned pow- 
der. Mothers prayed that their children would survive 
another Fourth with all their fingers and eyes intact. 

Selecting another Fourth at random, we checked the 
report of casualties for the quad-cities and vicinity on 
July 4, 1897. A 9-year-old Davenport boy found him- 
self directly in front of a cannon, “charged only with 
powder,” in a park. He received the charge directly 
in his face. 

“The boy was placed in a carriage, which was driven 
from the grounds in search of a physician. For a while 
it was thought that he would expire, but he rallied. He 
will suffer the loss of one eye and some facial disfigur- 
ation.” 

A Buffalo Prairie man was shot in the head when 
a friend playfully pointed an “unloaded” revolver at 
him. A Rock Island man who was shooting an old 
musket, loaded with powder and wads of paper, in 
front of his store on Twentieth street, had his arm 
torn to shreds and the arm was amputated. 

Eight other people suffered lost fingers and disfigur- 
ing facial wounds when firecrackers exploded sooner 
than expected. 

The first American ordinance prohibiting es use 
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of blank cartridges, bombs, pistols and other danger- 
ous noise-makers as a means of celebrating the Fourth 
was adopted by St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 4, 1903. Other 
cities slowly adopted similar prohibitions against sense- 
less maiming and killing, but the campaign for a “safe 
and sane Fourth” has lasted our lifetime. 

Rock Island has forbidden the sale and use of fire- 
crackers for the last eight years. The Fourth isn’t 
what it used to be, and neither is the third or the fifth, 
for the infernal din usually lasted at least three days. 
But we like a safe and sane Fourth; it has become a 
quiet day in which to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

John Adams, a Revolutionary war patriot ea editor, 
suggested the pattern for an Independence day cele- 
bration on the very first “fourth,” in 1776. He wrote 
to his wife: “The great day will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the day of deliverance, by sol- 
emn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought to 
be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations 
from one end of this continent to the other, from this 
time forward forevermore.” 

In the early July 4 celebrations, 13 guns for the 13 
colonies were fired and 13 toasts (or 13 times 13 toasts) 
were drunk. The preacher, who once opened every 
Independence day with a sermon, had to retreat to 
the back of the stage in later years, while the flag- 
waving, spread-eagle orator stalked to the front of the 
platform. After another stretch of years, the Fourth 
of July orator also lost his audience. 

Only the noise and the fireworks remained. In the 
19th century a few brave persons dared to protest 
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against the firing of guns and giant firecrackers, but 
serious efforts to promote a safe and sane holiday have 
been concentrated in the last few decades. 

Because the humbug has gone out of the nation’s 
annual display of patriotism, the Fourth is more glori- 
ous than it used to be. 


Sane Hallowe’en 


Looking back through the files of The Argus, we 
have verified our suspicions that the old folks who are 
very indignant about the soaping of windows and the 
tricks-or-treats custom belonged themselves to a gen- 
eration of kids who took an atavistic delight in the 
conscientious destruction of property. 

Some respected Rock Island citizens who are now 
old enough to know better may remember participat- 
ing in the Hallowe’en of 1895. That night some street 
cars were derailed and others were almost wrecked 
when they went out of control on greased tracks. All 
over the city the outdoor facilities of households were 
overturned (for the benefit of those who have never 
seen such outdoor facilities, we should explain that 
they looked like backyard telephone booths with fire- 
less cookers inside). Rare was the fence which escaped 
damage, and at one lawn on Twentieth street 60 feet 
of new picket fence were ripped out and broken. 

The demure maidens of 1895 were not all at home 
bobbing for apples, either. Dozens of them were on 
the streets, aiding the boys in their iconoclastic at- 
titude toward other people’s comfort stations. The 
Argus spoke with scorn of “the rising generation” and 
its emancipated “new woman.” | 

By 1898 Rock Island girls were wearing disguises on 
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Hallowe’en and were throwing corn on windows and 
people. That year the usual number of wooden cross- 
walks over culverts at the intersections of unpaved 
streets were torn up, and the customary number of 
outdoor rest rooms were upset, occasionally with some- 
body resting in them. But adults were satisfied if no 
worse damage was done, and The Argus remarked, 
“As time rolls on, the outdoor observance of the Hal- 
lowe’en festival grows more civil.” 

Forty years ago most yards had a fence and gate, 
and after the Hallowe’en of 1901 not a Rock Island 
gate was left on its hinges. Wooden walks across dirt 
streets suffered as always, peddlers’ wagons were stol- 
en and upset in obscure places, a high school girl on 
a hayrack ride was seriously injured when a gang of 
boys threw rocks at the merrymakers, and the plate- 
glass windows of downtown stores were scratched by 
glass-cutting instruments. That Hallowe’en was re- 
ferred to, however, as “unusually quiet.” 

“For once, a sane Hallowe’en,” The Argus comment- 
ed on Nov. 1, 1908, and did not amplify. In 1909 there 
was no newspaper mention of Hallowe’en destruction, 
but the Hallowe’en of 1910 was considered “only one- 
tenth as bad as in 1909.” 

It seems that by 1910 boys and girls were no longer 
tempted, since, as The Argus said, “The automobile 
has become so common that hitching posts are getting 
scarce and loose ones are almost extinct. Concrete 
walks have replaced the wooden ones which were the 
joy of Hallowe’eners in the past. Picket fences and 
swinging gates no longer tempt them. But some wood- 
en gutters were torn up.” 

We believe it was about 1910 that Rock Island first 
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sought to keep boys from being little imps on Hal- 
lowe’en by making them policemen for a night. Even 
if the boy policemen made no arrests, they at least 
wouldn’t feel free to try any vandalism, it was rea- 
soned. The idea resulted in “the sanest Rock Island 
Hallowe’en in years.” Several fences were torn up, 
bricks were thrown through a few windows, carriages 
and wagons were hauled away, some of them being 
placed on top of barns or their wheels being tossed on 
top of telephone wires; a carriage was left on the tracks 
and was smashed by a street car at Seventh avenue 
and Twenty-fourth street. That is all. 

Hallowe’en opportunities have diminished, too. This 
strange festival, when the barbarian furies which lie 
beneath our thin veneer of civilization are unleashed, 
is now one of limited observance. Hitching posts, 
wood piles, picket fences, gates, wooden gutters and 
walks, barns and buggies, and all the other outdoor 
clutter of our boyhood years have vanished. Gone, too, 
are the little landmark houses in the corners of back 
yards where the moon was always at quarter phase, 
and perhaps the kindest thing which can be said for 
Hallowe’en is that it hastened the almost universal ac- 
ceptance of indoor plumbing. 

Even so, the WPA has dotted the rural landscape 
with a 20th-century version of the oldtime relief sta- 
tions. We confess that we have viewed these new struc- 
tures with speculative eyes, wondering if a 2x4 ram, 
pushed by half a dozen boys, or a rope wrapped around 
each little building and attached to a sturdy mule 
would find those little houses unsinkable. 

But get thee behind us, Satan, and give us that free 
movie ticket, teacher, for being good this Hallowe’en. 
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Snow Miracle 


Among all the glories of the revolving seasons there 
is nothing more breath-catching than our first morning 
look at a world made different by a night of snow. 
Then the world is one big pear] set in a pendant of zig- 
zagging diamonds. 


“We look upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we can call our own, 
No cloud above, no earth below — 
A universe of sky and snow.” 


This glistening new world is like a Japanese paint- 
ing on white silk, its colors showing soft and dull 
through the frost-powder with which the air is filled. 
Where once was street are undulating drifts, and where 
once were evergreens are Chinese minarets. 


“And through the glass the clothesline posts 
Look in like tall and sheeted ghosts.” 


The silence is as strange as the marvelous shapes, 
pretty domes and towers which have covered the 
death-brown lawns. The only sounds are moaning tree 
boughs, or some far-off, immaterial auto horn. A dis- 
tant, invisible locomotive blows its whistle soundlessly 
while it shoots a column of silver vapor through the 
whirl-dance of snow, and the locomotive’s geyser of 
atomized water stands like a frosted elm tree against 
the gray walls of the firmament. 

The only break in the smooth blanket of billowing 
white are the tracks of a crow, who has traced his 
parallel hieroglyph—footprints alternating with long 
dashes where he trailed his spur. 

The ground which was iron under your heel last 
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night is now like eiderdown. Hearts are light when the 
earth is new. For a while our world is snowbound, and 
we stand enraptured by the beauty, stillness and soli- 
tude of winged snow. But soon the miracle ends. A 
boy flounders to our ice-locked door with a Sunday 
paper which tells us that the old world of births and 
work and deaths still revolves. The milkman’s auto 
box slides and slithers, leaving writing in the snow and 
unbinding the spell as it tells of human life and thought 
outside our all-white little world. In a few hours the 
snow shovels will come to bring us back to earth from 
fairyland. 


Christmas Joy 


Our wife told us that all she wanted for Christmas 
is us. To see whether she was telling the truth and, 
since our insurance is all paid up right now, we put 
the problem to a scientific test. Christmas eve you 
could have found us wrapped in tissue paper, tied with 
red and green ribbons, and marked “Do not open until 
Christmas.” We were lying on the east side of the tree, 
right next to the pail of fish. The test would have been 
successful if we had been wrapped in mink. 

We know a man who always told his wife to sim- 
plify her life by buying a gross of the same thing and 
sending one each to everyone on her list. There’s no 
sense, he said, in trotting from store to store trying to 
find just the thing for Aunt Ella’s boudoir or some- 
thing to go with Cousin Susie’s complexion. 

This man, the one we are talking about, this Christ- 
mas sent 10-pound blocks of rock salt to all his friends, 
with a note saying that they might want to go in for 
cattle farming some time. He thereby simplified his 
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shopping problem tremendously and stamped himself 
indelibly on the memory of his friends. They never 
will forget him. 

We know a family who cannot keep ornaments on 
their Christmas tree. As soon as they hang up an orna- 
ment, their Junior eats it. He may have ambitions to 
become a sideshow entertainer. Eating tree ornaments 
probably will do him no harm, because the family nev- 
er buys anything of inferior quality. But they should 
see to it that his diet is supplemented with enough 
roughage. We have a box of all-bran which we can 
contribute to their tree as soon as Grandpa leaves. 

When it comes to decorating the Christmas tree, the 
man of the house is busier than (and just as grace- 
ful as) a pig on the ice skating pond. When it comes 
to sprucing the spruce, let George do it. He has deco- 
rated more mistletoe than you have ever stood under 
hopefully. But if you have to give him any of your 
ever-ready suggestions, don’t do it. He would rather 
have you hand him a bomb, if you want to watch him 
explode. Just let him alone and he’ll show you how 
to get the job done in a couple of jiffies. 

So George gets the tree lights and borrows a step- 
ladder. He loops, drapes and fastens. He joins the 
strings, plugs in the plug. Nothing happens. Did you 
expect anything to happen? 

He putters a while, then barks: 

“Hey, there’s something wrong here.” 

“Is there?” asks the wife, who has retired to the 
kitchen with her whole bag of suggestions. She doesn’t 
offer to help; woman’s place is in the kitchen. 

He goes back to the lights. He hopefully tries tak- 
ing a bulb out here and putting it in there. He has 
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draped five strings, each with seven lights, giving him 
plenty of combinations. Now, there are only 26 letters 
in the alphabet and they can be transposed into 620,- 
448 401,733,239,439,400,000 combinations; if all the peo- 
ple of the world worked at the task, they couldn’t write 
down those various combinations in a million years. 
Honest. But George thinks he can transpose 35 made- 
in-Japan lights into a combination which will light. 

“Tt’s no use,” he yells toward the kitchen. “Every 
blasted one of these lights is burned out.” He climbs 
down the ladder for the 13th time. 

Then she comes in, takes out the first light she sees, 
shifts it with another, and the whole tree lights up. 

“You have them all bunched on one side,” she says. 
“Why don’t you spread them out?” 

He climbs the ladder again and changes things. He 
works hard until he has changed everything. When he 
has finished, the arrangement is considerably worse. 
So she waves him down, mounts the ladder, and rear- 
ranges the lights. She takes the tinsel from his hand 
and tells him that he has done such a fine job she ought 
to do the rest. He goes to play with the toys. 

Almost every household, we suspect, is made up of 
a party of the first part, who wants to grab a handful of 
so-called icicles, throw them at the tree, and let the 
tinsel fall where it may, in imitation of Nature’s meth- 
od of making icicles; and of a party of the second part, 
who wants to put each icicle on the tree individually, 
after careful study and according to mysterious plan. 

Occasionally, it is the man of the house who is the 
fuss-and-stew member of the partnership. Even more 
rarely, both husband and wife believe that genius is 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
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Birds, Beasts and Bugs 


Sarr WAS a collie whose master died in St. 
Anthony’s hospital in 1927. For 12 years thereafter 
Shep maintained a mournful vigil in the hospital’s cor- 
ridors, watching the door where his master had en- 
tered and from which he surely would emerge again. 
The nurses and sisters were Shep’s friends, but his 
heart belonged to the man for whom he watched. Shep 
died in 1939 and was given honorable burial. 

Bozo, a bull dog, lived to the old age of 22 and all his 
life was a town character. Believed to have come from 
Geneseo as a pup, Bozo was a dog about town, ac- 
knowledging no home and master. He knew all the 
meat markets and food shops, keeping his private list 
of good fellows upon whom he called regularly, blunt- 
ly barking his wish for a hunk of meat or a bar of 
candy. Bozo cached his food in a hideaway near the 
Milwaukee railway station. 

He frequently visited Davenport, sometimes walking 
across the bridge but more often mooching a ride on. 
the ferry. Whenever the Mississippi Valley fair was 
in progress, Bozo was aware of the fact and daily made 
a trip to the fairgrounds in northwest Davenport. 

When Bozo died in April, 1942, his funeral was at- 
tended by 150 people in Sans Patrick pet cemetery, 
four miles east of Moline airport. The crowd which 
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came to pay final respects to the memory of toothless, 
rheumatic and nearly blind Bozo may have been the 
largest congregation ever assembled in the United 
States for a dog funeral. But, then, Bozo was an un- 
usual municipal dog and had many friends. 

Joe Gans was a homeless coal black dog, the volun- 
tary little helper of the “mounted mail carriers.’”’ About 
thirty-five years ago Joe Gans followed the 2-wheeled 
carts which made collections from the street-corner 
mailboxes. He slept with the postoffice horses at night. 

On Sundays the routes of the mail carts differed 
from those on other days. The horse, sauntering along 
the street, with the mailman trailing half a block be- 
hind on the sidewalk, would try to follow his weekday 
route on Sundays but the dog, without a word from 
anybody, would jump at the horse’s nose and turn him 
in the right direction. 

Oldtime Rock Island mailmen still talk, now and 
then, about Joe Gans and wonder how he knew, with- 
out a calendar, when the day was Sunday. Perhaps he 
heard the church bells. 

Smoky was a stray collie who elected himself to 
membership in the city’s fire department. He appointed 
himself guardian of apparatus and allowed nobody to 
approach trucks or hose too closely during fires. 

He knew the difference between the bell on the de- 
partment phone and that on the fire phone. Eagerly 
he awaited the sound of the latter phone or of the fire 
gong. If he was playing outside the Central fire station 
when an alarm came, he would dash inside for a place 
on the truck, but if he arrived too late, he would run 
to the fire and ride home in triumph, barking at every 
moving object on the street. 
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For three years Smoky went to every fire to which 
the Central station crews responded. On two occasions 
he was knocked down by the rolling pumper truck and. 
had to be swathed in bandages by a veterinarian. And 
on the evening of Jan. 3, 1932, he again was too eager 
and was run over and killed as the fire engines zoomed 
out of the station. 

A nameless Rock Island dog is honored in memory 
in Chippiannock cemetery. He is carved in stone there. 

On Oct. 23, 1878, The Argus said: 

“Tt becomes our painful duty to report the deaths of 
the two youngest children of Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Dimick 
by diphtheria, Eddie C., a bright boy of 5, and Little 
Josie, as she was familiarly called by her playmates, 
aged 9. Both went to school together on Thursday, 
both were taken with the terrible disease on Friday 
and last night both passed together to a better world 
and will occupy the same last resting place. They now 
lie side by side in the stricken home, more beautiful 
than ever, as though the Angel of Death had smiled as 
he placed his signet upon those childish features.” 

On the top of the hill, near the center of the big 
cemetery, Eddie and Josie Dimick were buried side by 
side. 

Their big Newfoundland dog was missing from home 
after the funeral and he was found, lying between the 
two little graves of his playmates—dead of a broken 
heart. That is one version. The other is that the dog 
survived for a few years and daily visited the graves, 
lying on guard there most of the time and eventually 
dying there. 

The dog is not buried in the cemetery, since that is 
against the rules. Mr. and Mrs. Dimick had a carved 
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stone image made of the dog, however, and there he 
lies to this day with his head between his paws, guard- 
ing the graves. For 68 years the stone dog’s sorrowful 
eyes have looked at the granite and marble arch monu- 
ment at the foot of the graves. 


Playful Aerialists 


Those playful boys of the air, the chimney swallows, 
came back from South America on schedule and re- 
opened their northern apartments in an unused 75-foot 
brick stack at the east end of St. Anthony’s hospital 
chapel. 

Hundreds of birds—perhaps thousands—poured into 
the tall chimney, like smoke in reverse, until it seemed 
as though the stack could not possibly hold any more. 
The swallows bobbed in and out of the chimney, ap- 
parently choosing their apartments and redecorating 
them. 

Chimney swallows build nests of mud and straw in 
the shape of half a deep saucer. The nests are attached 
to the sides of the smoke vent. When baby birds fall 
out, as they sometimes do, they are able to cling with 
strong claws to the brick walls for days until they are 
strong enough to come to the top. 

The chimney swallows are perhaps the most sportive 
of birds, pairing off for races, games of tag and' mock 
aerial combat. From mid-May until they leave in Octo- 
ber for the Gulf of Mexico and unknown points farther 
south, the hospital chimney swallows will go through 
the same ceremony every evening at dusk. 

Gathering by the hundreds in the sky above the hos- 
pital grounds, the swallows make a regular circuitous 
sweep over the chimney, revolving like a ferris wheel, 
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but gradually varying their line of motion until one 
point of the circumference is above the stack’s opening. 
At intervals, certain swallows will make a dip into the 
opening, but glide out and up again, and the feint will 
be repeated by those immediately following and some- 
times by the whole circling multitude of birds. 

As the speed of flight becomes greater, as the circle 
grows more contracted and the dusk deepens, a dozen 
to twenty birds will plummet in a straight line into 
the depths of the chimney, and on the next turn an- 
other line of swallows will dive like beads dropping 
at spaced intervals into the stack. 

At dawning the colony pours out of the chimney like 
smoke to spend the whole day on the wing. The swal- 
lows eat insects, drink water and bathe as they skim 
close to the ground or the surface of streams. At dusk 
they return for half an hour of play and ritual, and so 
to bed, tired from continuous flight at speeds up to 90 
miles an hour. 

The chimney swallows at St. Anthony’s hospital are 
descendants of birds which first settled there about for- 
ty-five years ago. 


In the Clay Bank 


Thoreau, the great naturalist, never saw anything 
like it. When he saw 59 nests at once, he thought he 
had seen the limit. But in the brush near Forty-eighth 
avenue and Twelfth street, Rock Island, there is a high 
vertical bank of yellow soil called loess, and in that 
cliff are an estimated 5,000 nests for bank swallows. 

The bank swallows, cousins of the chimney swallows, 
burrow their holes two to four feet back into the loess 
wall. They burrow with awl-like bills and use their 
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feet as shovels. They round out the holes by fluttering 
their wings. The same flock comes there each spring, 
and each apartment seems to be marked “private, keep 
out” by some particular Mr. and Mrs. 

Two scouting birds arrive from Brazil every April 
28. They fly around for a day or two and then vanish. 
On May 1 the whole flock comes in. Then there is an 
awful rumpus behind the brush as thousands of swal- 
lows scold in short, lisping notes while they drive out 
the sparrows who have taken possession of the swal- 
low nests during the winter. 

In August a few blue swallows join the colony. 
(Bank swallows are a dull, grayish brown, with white 
throat and belly.) 

Jamie Crist and John Albietz, who run the Davis 
Waterpower company near the swallow bank, said: 

“In September we can tell when they are getting 
ready to leave, because they load down the telephone 
wires. When it is chilly, they sit on the pilasters near 
the bridge and sun themselves. Right now they are 
romancing on the wires. In the evenings they sit there 
in long rows, always edging each other closer and 
closer. | 

“Those birds never collide. Three or four of them 
can zoom after the same insect, but they never crash.” 

The week the shad flies come means a good show 
from the powerhouse windows. Shad flies are the bugs 
which cluster around street lights and sometimes black 
them out. 

‘We can stand here in the window and release shad 
flies,’ Mr. Albietz said. “We keep our eye on the fly 
until it disappears and at the spot where the bug was 
there is just a black spot. Those swallows come in like 
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a flash and, zowie, the bug is gone. They never miss 
and they never collide.” 

Bank swallows can hardly walk. Only once have 
Crist and Albietz seen them hobbling around for any 
length of time. That once was on a summer day when 
thousands of them landed on the powerhouse lawn 
and for several hours industriously ate something. The 
watchers could not see what the birds were eating. 


Too Many Robins 


The Rock Island robins came back from Florida 
right after the rains one day and scattered to the 
lawns where they had spent the previous summers. 
At least, let us assume that robins like the familiar 
spots and return to them, just as people who go north 
in the summer or south in the winter like to return 
to the same hotels or cabins, season after season. 

There was a clatter, or anyhow, a chatter, in our back 
yard and we sprang to the window to see what was 
the matter. “Our robins have come back,” said the 
wife. 

Just then the phone rang. It was Frank C. Forward, 
1533 Forty-first street, Rock Island, calling. “You asked 
me to let you know when the robins came,” he said. 
“They arrived today at dusk.” 

Mr. Forward, who is traffic manager of the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement company, has perhaps 
the most remarkable congregation of robins in the tri- 
cities. For years robins have been spending the sum- 
mer in a hard maple tree in the sidewalk boulevard 
in front of his home. On summer nights there are more 
than a hundred robins in the five trees in front of the 
Forward home and of the next door neighbors, Joseph 
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Burke and Carl Johnson. There is one elm tree, but 
the robins seldom alight in it. 

About forty robins arrived on that day to resume 
housekeeping on the east side of Forty-first street in 
the 1500 block, Mr. Forward estimated. “One robin 
looks just like another one to me,’ he said, “and I 
can’t count them. There may be 30 or perhaps 40 and 
before long there will be 100 or probably 200. Just be- 
fore dark and just before dawn they make an awful 
racket.” 

The robin has been much celebrated in song and 
poetry. Our first-grade teacher, we recall, spoke well 
of robins, and only one place in literature, perhaps, is 
anything said in disparagement of Mr. and Mrs. Red- 
breast. In Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Inter- 
preter, Mercy and Christiana spied a little robin with 
a great spider in his mouth and compared the robin to 
some professors of religion, “pretty of note, color and 
carriage” and pretending to frequent the houses of 
good men to live upon good men’s crumbs but able, 
when by themselves, to change their diet, drink in- 
iquity and swallow down sin like water. 

“I like him worse than I did,” said Christiana, after 
hearing that interpretation of the robin’s spider gob- 
bling. That’s the way Mr. and Mrs. Forward feel—they 
like robins worse than they did. They don’t mind if 
robins eat spiders or drink iniquity, but they do ob- 
ject to the racket they make and to the way they white- 
wash the sidewalk. 

The first few summers that the robin colony chose 
their maple trees Mr. Forward didn’t care. Perhaps 
he was a little bit proud of the distinction, for he has 
not seen anything like it elsewhere and new acquaint- 
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ances always assure him that robins do not flock to- 
gether. 

“They don’t congregate,” he is told. 

Well, he wouldn’t mind if they didn’t. 

At the tail-end of last summer a flock of blackbirds 
took up residence in trees nearby and he is hoping that 
the blackbirds will stay until they outnumber the 
robins and drive them out. So far he hasn’t had any 
trouble with blackbirds. 


Clouds of Bugs 


Davenport excelled the Illinois side of the quad-cities 
Tuesday evening (June 25, 1946) in the number of its 
bugs. Whereas Rock Island and Moline were invaded 
only by hundreds of thousands of bugs, every lighted 
Davenport store front, all along Second and Third 
streets and on the north-south thoroughfares, was cov- 
ered with myriads of insects. Millions upon millions 
of them. 

They were so thick that passersby could not look 
through the glass to the interiors of stores. Doors and 
display windows were opaque with bugs. By midnight 
so many of them had died that we walked in the street 
to avoid a carpet of crunchy, oily bugs on the side- 
walks. (Don’t ask. We had a good reason to be out 
that late.) 

Strangers stopped to talk about the bug invasion. 
Some said the millions of unwanted Davenport visit- 
ors were 24-hour bugs, some called them June bugs, 
others said they were dragon flies or shad flies, and 
most of the very amateur entomologists declared the 
bugs to be “river flies.” | 

The gauzy forewings of the bugs are very delicate 
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and have an expansion of about 1% inches; the hind 
wings are so small as to be almost indiscernible. The 
soft and dusky abdomen is two to three inches long. 
The antennae (front bumpers, or feelers) are short, but 
at the tail are three many-jointed threadlike append- 
ages, about 114 inches long. So what kind of a bug is 
that? 

A man who must have been older than he looked 
told us that he has seen the “river flies” come for a 
night or two almost every summer. “They used to be 
worse,” he said. “Why, back in ’91, when I was living 
near the bridge approach, they were so thick that the 
street cars couldn’t cross the bridge. The greasy, dead 
bugs covered the tracks like a matting and made the 
rails slick. The city came and scooped the bugs away 
by the wagonload.” 

Dr. Hal C. Yingling, professor of biology, and John 
E. Ekblad, instructor in entomology, told us, when we 
took the question to the Wallberg hall of science at 
Augustana college, that the correct name for the bugs 
is May-fly. 

“It’s a misnomer around here, because they come in 
June mostly,” said Mr. Ekblad, “although the scien- 
tific name, Ephemerida, is a good one. That’s from the 
Greek ‘ephemeros,’ meaning ‘lasting but a day.’ May- 
flies are the most ephemeral of all insects. The aver- 
age adult lifetime of a May-fly is 12 hours.” 

Some old bucks, however, live as long as two days, 
it seems. 

“On warm nights of late spring or early summer the 
lights of towns near rivers and lakes may be darkened 
by multitudes of May-flies,” said Dr. Yingling. “In Ohio 
we call them ‘Canadian soldiers,’ because they invade 
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from the north, but in the quad-cities a name people 
often give them is ‘Mormon flies.’ I don’t know why. 

“T’ve seen rows of dead May-flies, washed up by the 
waves, 14 feet wide at the base and three feet deep, 
along the shores of Lake Erie. One June night a few 
years ago I drove across the government bridge here 
when the May-flies were so thick they darkened the 
lights and made the bridge floor slippery.” 

Now, there’s another thing, professor. When we 
crossed Tuesday night, there wasn’t a single May-fly 
on the government bridge, where they usually are 
thickest. Why did they all—or almost all—pick on 
Davenport? 

The professors couldn’t answer that one, but they 
said there will be more, and then it may be Rock Is- 
land’s turn. Each species has only one hatching time, 
but there are many species of May-flies, some of which 
do not test their wings until October. 

There are, in fact, 800 species of May-flies, but we 
suppose only an entomologist or a member of the hik- 
ing club can tell one from the other. After all, 300 
kinds aren’t so many. The book says that there are 
250,000 species of beetles, 120,000 varieties of butter- 
flies and moths and 75,000 of mosquitoes and flies. 

The May-fly begins life as a nymph, living on the 
bottom of ponds, streams and lakes and feeding on 
small insects and vegetable matter in the ooze. Along 
the sides of the nymph’s abdomen are rows of delicate 
platelike and fringed gills through which the nymph 
breathes. At the tip of the abdomen are three feath- 
ery appendages. The nymph has strong legs, enabling 
it to walk and swim. 

The nymph sheds its skin often, up to 27 times. After 
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about the ninth molt, wing pads begin to appear on the 
back and become larger with each wing-shedding. Fin- 
ally, the gills and mouth parts are left behind, and the 
winged May-fly comes forth. 

The May-fly flies a short way, takes a rest, and again 
peels off its skin, a thin layer coming off all parts of 
the body, even from the wings. This makes the May- 
fly good for something; students have to learn that no 
other insect ever molts after becoming winged. 

After shedding their skins, May-flies flutter around 
until they catch a fellow. Mating takes place during 
flight. The female then goes away to lay several 
masses of eggs, with 80 to 300 eggs in each, on the 
surface of the water or on stones beneath the surface. 
Fish eat most of the hatch, but enough survive to 
make a shambles of Davenport. 

After the egg-laying chore is done, both the males 
and females go window shopping. In a few hours or, at 
most, a day or two, all are dead, and the grim sweeper 
comes to take them to the incinerator. 

As nymphs, they live one to three years, according 
to the species. As adults, they live only a few hours, 
probably because they forget to take their mouth parts 
with them when they change clothes. May-flies can’t 
eat. 


Pigeon Racing 


A May-to-October sport, about which most golfers, 
tennis and baseball players know nothing or very 
little, occupies the week-ends of at least 150 principals 
and several hundred others as spectators in these ci- 
ties. That sport is pigeon racing, popular in Rock Is- 
land, Moline, East Moline and Davenport since about 
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1900, when Belgian immigrants who came to take jobs 
in farm implement factories brought with them some 
of the birds which they flew in the old country. 
There are an estimated 10,000 racing pigeons in 
the four cities. Approximately 150 “fanciers” keep 
lofts for homing pigeons in the upper floors of garages 
or jutting out from the rear roofs of homes. Some- 
times old barns or chicken houses are converted into 


lofts. 


The pigeons are shipped in baskets to distant points, 
where the birds are released. They circle a few times 
to get their sense of direction and then they race home 
at speeds which average 42 miles an hour but which 
have reached 70 miles an hour for birds riding a tail- 
wind. When the birds arrive at their home lofts, they 
are clocked, and the owners of the fastest pigeons win 
prizes. 

Pigeon clubs usually fly weekly summer schedules 
of 60, 90, 135, 180, 230, 300, 400 and 500 miles, but 600 
and even 1,000-mile races have been held. 

Homing pigeons have fascinated and served people 
for centuries. Noah sent one out to see if the flood 
waters had abated. On Egyptian monuments of about 
1,300 years before Christ are carvings showing pigeons 
being released from cages as though carrying messages. 
Brutus used pigeons in 43 B. C. to send for reinforce- 
ments when he was besieged by Mark Anthony. There 
was a carrier pigeon service across Persia in 1250 A. D. 

Homing pigeons brought news to New York news- 
papers before the telegraph was invented. Pigeons 
were used particularly to bring news from ships and 
to carry results of presidential elections. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of homing pigeons 
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which have found their way home to their quad-city 
lofts, the best remembered by the 150 fanciers was a 
bird named Long Neck, owned by Edward VanDamme, 
Rock Island, and his son-in-law, Charles Bomelyn. 

Long Neck was one of the best homing pigeons in 
the United States, where there are an estimated 1,500,- 
000 racing homers. Long Neck won the 1,000-mile 
flight three years in a row. He took fourth in his first 
flight from Colorado Springs in 1933 and third in 1934. 
But the next year he set a record of two-and-a-half days 
from Colorado Springs to his loft at Fifteenth avenue 
and Forty-second street, Rock Island. 

In 1936 he established a similar speed when the 1,000- 
mile starting point was shifted to Dalhart, Texas, and in 
1937, at the age of 9, he paced the field in three days, 
despite unfavorable weather and wind conditions. 

During 10 years of racing Long Neck covered al- 
most 25,000 miles. In 1940 he did not return from an 
exercise trip, and his owners believe he was shot by 
hunters near Moline airport, for some of the others in 
the flock had been peppered with pellets from shotgun 
shells. 

Old Gray Male, another VanDamme-Bomelyn bird, 
also was shot by hunters. Old Gray began to click at 
the age of four and, in his last three years of life, won 
24 prizes out of 26 times in races. In 1929 Old Gray won 
$400 in prize money. In 1926 he set a national speed 
record of about 73 miles an hour in a 132-mile race 
from Centerville, Iowa. 

For longer middle-distance flights, an East Moline 
pigeon broke a national record of 35 years standing in 
June, 1936, when it covered 256 miles at about 72 miles 
an hour. 
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Ske Gel eta bod On PK a Peal 


N eighborhood Tales 


A SHORT DISTANCE from Carbon Cliff, the 
easternmost of the eight towns and cities which con- 
stitute the Illinois side of “the quad-cities,’ one crosses 
Rock river and enters Henry county. There people of 
Swedish ancestry predominate in many of the com- 
munities, but the place names of villages and townships 
are very, very English, by way of Connecticut and New 
York. 

Henry county place names like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Weller and Burns make one think of England; 
names such as Lynn and Andover are both English and 
colonial American, while Geneseo, Yorktown and 
Cornwall add also a touch of New York state. The rea- 
son is that six separate colonies were started in Henry 
county, one of the finest agricultural areas in the United 
States. 

In 1835 Ithamer Pillsbury, a Presbyterian minister 
of New York, and others who acted as agents of the 
New York colonizing association laid out Andover after 
the pattern of New Haven, Conn. The streets were 
made very wide to accommodate a great city of the 
future and nobody was allowed to build closer to the 
street than 30 feet. A college and church were planned, 
but never built. But in 1849 the first Lutheran pastors 
from Sweden in the middle-west built the largest 
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church in Henry county there, and that congregation 
became the mother church of 1,300 others within the 
Lutheran Augustana synod. 

The Rev. Caleb J. Tenney of Wethersfield, Conn., be- 
lieved that eastern Protestants should colonize the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and he organized a colony of 100 fami- 
lies to found Wethersfield in Henry county, IIl., where 
each member was to receive 160 acres of prairie, 20 
acres of timber, and one town lot. The Wethersfield 
Congregational church served also as the colony school. 
But with the coming of the C. B. & Q. railroad and the 
building of Kewanee, Wethersfield was overshadowed 
by the new town touching its northern boundary. 

A third Henry county colony was Morristown. In 
the winter of 1835-36 a notice was inserted in New 
York city newspapers calling a meeting of all persons 
interested in western colonization. The New York 
colony of about fifty members was organized and 
bought 20,000 acres in Western and Colona townships 
of Henry county. 

Only 10 families eventually arrived at Morristown. 
Another town was laid out on Green river and named 
Oakley, in honor of the New York colony’s leader, but 
Oakley long has been called Green River, a village 
close to the eastern edge of the quad-city area. 

Colonizing ambition and land speculation fever were 
at their height in 1836, and a group of easterners call- 
ing themselves the LaGrange colony bought 18,000 
acres in Henry county. The town of LaGrange, which 
in 1843 had but five families remaining, later was called 
Deanington and then Orion, as today. 

On Sept. 13, 1836, a group of people met at Old Stone 
church in South Bergen, Geneseo county, N. Y., and 
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there covenanted with God and one another to go out 
and become “a church in the wilderness.” They were 
sent west after hearing a sermon on the text, “He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” After nine weeks on the road, 
during which their wagons often became mired so deep 
that they dipped mud, the New York colonists reached 
Henry county and built log houses in Geneseo, which 
they laid out with only four lots to a square block. 

Geneseo, 20 miles east of the quad-cities, soon ceased 
to be exclusively Congregationalist. The Argus of May 
26, 1876, described Geneseo as a pretty town of shaded 
streets, 13 churches, and as the home of a niece of the 
poet William Cullen Bryant. Geneseo was one of the 
first towns to try prohibition, in 1874, but the first ban 
failed when former saloonkeepers “sold on the sly,’ 
The Argus reported. 

The sixth colony town in Henry county, and the only 
village not founded by easterners, was Bishop Hill. 

Besides being a mecca for colonists, who left their 
mark in the naming of townships and towns, as well as 
in. the sturdy, industrious character of today’s citizens, 
Henry county followed the custom a century ago of 
naming its settlements as “groves.” There were White 
Oak Grove (Andover), Red Oak Grove (Bishop Hill), 
Geneseo Grove, Sugar Tree Grove (east Cambridge), 
and Barren Grove (Wethersfield). 

And the most fascinating aspect of the history of 
Rock Island county’s eastern neighbor is its vanished 
towns. Today there is no trace of the first Henry coun- 
ty seat, Richmond, except for fragments of pottery and 
glass occasionally plowed up, and little but a school- 
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house remains where wealthy Morristown, second 
county seat, stood. 

Richmond was founded in 1836 by Leading Citizen 
James M. Allan, who decided to create a capital in the 
exact geographical center of the county. He rode his 
horse about five miles north from Sugar Tree Grove 
and there staked out Richmond. Commissioners were 
prevailed upon to put their approval on the center of 
the uninhabited prairie, after which George Harris 
built a courthouse there and a public house of enter- 
tainment. 

A jail was being built in April, 1839, when a live coal 
jumped out of a stove and flames swept Richmond off 
the map, except for a straw-thatched stable, where the 
county court held one meeting. The vanished Rich- 
mond is now an ordinary corn field or pasture about 
half way between Geneseo and Cambridge on route 82. 

Morristown, by offering $1,000 and 160 acres of town 
lots, outbid Geneseo and other rivals, with the result 
that the second county seat was in Henry county’s west- 
ern edge. 

Dissatisfaction with distant Morristown soon became 
intense, and the furious Henry county seat war was 
fought for a third time. Then Sugar Tree Grove (Cam- 
bridge) won. The people of the southern part of Henry 
county were invited to assemble with their oxen, and 
the Morristown courthouse was placed on runners and 
was hauled to Cambridge over the tall grass and its 
lurking frogs and prairie wolves. 

The Illinois legislature declared Cambridge to be the 
lawful Henry county seat Feb. 21, 1843. The town was 
christened Cambridge June 9, 1843, and the courthouse 
was moved Sept. 5, 1843. 
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Choice of Dates 


Moline is celebrating its 100th anniversary in 1948. 
That is conservative. Moline’s age is like that of some 
women, for it depends on when you begin to count the 
years. Actually, Moline was well under way as a set- 
tlement 107 years ago; it was organized as a town and 
received its present name 105 years ago. But it was not 
chartered until 1848. 

Although Moline factories have not depended upon 
waterfalls to run their machinery for 65 years, it was 
waterpower which first attracted the attention of early 
settlers to the site of Moline. John Buford, a Kentucky 
aristocrat who traversed the whole upper Mississippi 
before picking Rock Island as the future great city of 
the west, wrote a letter July 18, 1838, to John W. 
Spencer urging that a stock company should be formed 
to throw a dam across the rapids at the east end of the 
island of Rock Island and that saw and flour mills 
should be built there as a commercial outpost of Rock 
Island, then called Stephenson. 

In 1841 David B. Sears, Mr. Spencer and Spencer H. 
White built the dam and mills, and those men, together 
with George W. Lynde, laid out a town to which they 
gave the name of Rock Island Mills. That same year, 
however, 6-year-old Stephenson changed its name to 
Rock Island, and another town, on Rock river, near 
what is now Black Hawk State park, bore the name 
Rock Island City. 

The proprietors of Rock Island Mills felt that five 
Rock Islands (Rock Island, Rock Island City, Rock Is- 
land Mills, the island of Rock Island and Rock Island 
Village on the island) were too many. 

So in 1843 the original owners, together with the 
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owners of adjoining property, Huntington Wells, 
Charles Atkinson and Joel Wells, surveyed and platted 
a larger town, to be renamed. At that time there were 
13 buildings upon the enlarged town site, extending 
from what is now Eleventh to Eighteenth street and 
from the river to Fourth avenue. 

A well-educated Scotchman, P. H. Oglivie, had been 
elected county surveyor, and he was engaged to plat 
Moline. He made two copies of the plat. On one he 
wrote the name “Hesperia” and on the other “Moulin.” 

The founders of the town had gathered in a barn to 
look at the plats. 

“What do those words mean?” they asked Oglivie. 

“Hesperia means Star of the West.” 

“Star! We have nothing to do with stars.” 

“Well, then, look—you are building this city. It is a 
place of mills. You expect it to be a great city of mills, 
the Lowell of the west, because of the immense water- 
power developed by this dam at the foot of the Rock 
Island rapids. This other word, Moulin, means Mill- 
town. Would you like that?” 

“Yes. Let it be called ‘Moline,’ then,” said Charles 
Atkinson. 

By mispronouncing Moulin, the founders gave their 
town, by accident, a Swedish sound, although it was 
the summer of 1847 before Mr. and Mrs. Claus Beng- 
ston and four children walked from Chicago to Mo- 
line to become the first of many thousands of Swedish 
immigrants there. Today four of every five Moline 
residents are American-born; the predominating na- 
tionality of the 20 per cent who are foreign-born is 
still Swedish. 

Moline, with an estimated population of 40,000, has 
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approximately five thousand citizens who were born 
in Belgium or are of Belgian descent. East Moline, 
with an estimated population of 14,000, also has ap- 
proximately five thousand people of Belgian ancestry, 
while the estimate for Rock Island is 2,500. 

Moline was a substantial village from 1843 on, and 
its first postmaster was appointed March 13, 1844, but 
the town was not formally incorporated until 1848. It 
was incorporated again under a special charter in 1855, 
and on Aug. 6, 1872, it ceased to be a village by voting, 
261 to 22, to incorporate as a city and to elect a mayor 
and aldermen. (Moline celebrated what it called its 
50th anniversary on Oct. 2, 1922, with a mammoth 
parade.) 

Moline stands in fifth place in Illinois for the value of 
its manufactured products, sixth in number of wage 
earners, and 18th in number of establishments. 

To many pioneers it seemed inevitable that the site 
of Moline would some day be an important manufac- 
turing center, but some first settlers did not realize the 
potentialities. Nathan Belcher wrote from Rock Is- 
land Nov. 1, 1879: 

“T stood in the streets of Moline a few days ago and 
witnessed the busy throng. .. . I could hardly realize 
that Moline had grown to what it is in half my lifetime. 

“My mind went back to April, 1836, when I stood 
alone on the bank of that branch near where the bridge 
now crosses to the island, with only one log cabin in 
sight and occupied by a Mrs. Wilshire and some tow- 
headed boys. 

“She told me she owned the fraction of 60 acres (on 
which the original town was laid out later) and 80 
acres on the bluff and that she would sell all for $900. 
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Having heard that it was a good place for fishing, I 
agreed to take it, but as I went down to Stephenson, I 
began to think that I had made a fool of myself. 

“T had only $900 and wanted to find a place for a 
town. Most certainly I thought that there could not be 
a town there behind an island. Mrs. Wilshire did not 
force me to keep my bargain. 

“The land from there to Stephenson was almost all 
woods. ‘There were only ten or twelve houses on the 
land which Moline now covers and in 1844 I assessed it 
all as farmlands, except the 60-acre fraction which had 
been laid out before that time.” 


Old Yellow Banks 


One of this state’s picturesque towns is Oquawka, 60 
miles south of Rock Island. Oquawka lies at a point 
where the Mississippi river makes a big bend. It’s main 
street runs west to the river bank, which is piled high 
with shells. Streets are partly surfaced with crushed 
shells, for Oquawka’s chief industry is the manufacture 
of pearl button blanks from mussel shells. Oquawka 
had a population of only 912 in the 1940 census, al- 
though it is a county seat. The population of all Hen- 
derson county, which ranks high in the state for per 
capita wealth, was only 8,954. 

Visitors to Oquawka should turn a block north from 
the state highway to see the Henderson county court- 
house, one of the historic buildings of Illinois. It is a 
gift of the Phelps brothers, Indian traders, and its first 
circuit court judge was Stephen A. Douglas, the Little 
Giant who was Abraham Lincoln’s main political op- 
ponent. The handwriting of Douglas appears in the 
Oquawka courthouse records. This courthouse, still 
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in use, is a 2-story tetrastyle structure of classic re- 
vival design. Overshadowing a portico, with its four 
large pillars, is an open cupola, topped by a weather- 
vane. 

Oquawka has been the capital of both Warren coun- 
ty, before 1841, and of Henderson county, since 1841. 
Five attempts were made between 1859 and 1882 to 
move the county seat and other strong efforts were 
made in 1903 and 1914 to wrest the honor from Oquaw- 
ka. Usually it was Stronghurst, but once it was Biggs- 
ville, which had ambitions to become the county’s chief 
town. 

When Oquawka was platted in 1836, its ambitious 
map was made by N. Currier of New York. This litho- 
graph is today a rare collector’s item, for it was made 
by one of the Currier and Ives partners. 

Governor Duncan of Illinois paid $50,000 for a fourth 
interest in the town, which speculators considered a 
boomer, and for about twenty years Oquawka was an 
important shipping point on the river. Stagecoaches 
ran there from Rock Island, Peoria and Springfield, 
the trip from Springfield requiring two-and-a-half 
days and costing $9. | 

In 1849 the legislature issued a charter for a Peoria 
and Oquawka railroad, but Burlington, Iowa, horned 
in. Soon strips of railroads dangled from Burlington, 
Quincy and Galesburg, each strip with no place to end 
until a number of small lines were combined into the 
nucleus of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The 
Peoria and Oquawka line never became anything more 
than a name. 

Before 1836 Oquawka was known as Yellow Banks. 
It was to Yellow Banks that Abraham Lincoln marched 
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from Beardstown with other volunteers for the Black 
Hawk war, and it was at Yellow Banks that they waited 
four days for supplies before moving up to what is now 
Rock Island. 

In 1858 Douglas, the former Oquawka judge, spoke 
in the town and five days later his opponent for the 
senate, Abraham Lincoln, gave a speech there. He was 
entertained by his friend, S. S. Phelps, who looked like 
Lincoln and sometimes was mistaken for him. The 
two old Phelps houses still stand, but the room in which 
Lincoln slept in a 4-poster canopied bed no longer re- 
mains as a sort of museum room. A niece of Mr. Phelps 
moved to Burlington and took the Lincoln room furni- 
ture there several years ago. 

Mr. Phelps was a good friend of Chiefs Black Hawk 
and Tama, who called Phelps “Hawkeye.” Black 
Hawk’s band often camped at or crossed the river at 
Yellow Banks. In 1836, after his defeat, Black Hawk 
stopped there for the last time and was glad to learn 
that Yellow Banks had been renamed ‘Oquawka,’ 
which is an abbreviated form of the Sauk word for 
“vellow earth.” 

J. B. Patterson, editor of the old Oquawka Specta- 
tor, should be remembered as the man who took down 
and preserved Black Hawk’s autobiography, the only 
book which really shows what an Indian mind is like 
when thinking like an Indian. 

About twenty-five years ago an Oquawka printer 
was looking through some old books and discovered in 
them some letters from Edgar Allen Poe to J. B. Pat- 
terson in which Poe considered coming to Oquawka 
to start with Patterson a literary journal. The untime- 
ly death of the poet, critic and original mystery story 
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writer intervened, but it is interesting to speculate on 
what might have been. Old Yellow Banks, it seems, 
came fairly close to becoming the literary Athens of 
the midwest. 


Zoo on the Farm 


On a sandy road two miles east of New Boston, mo- 
torists are amazed by a 3-story brick house of many 
gables. The yard, enclosed by a decorative iron fence, 
has a number of iron statues. Two iron lions guard 
the front porch steps. Some of the farm buildings are 
of unusual architecture. 

Known as the Verdurette farm and as the “old Drury 
place,” the 24-room house and six big barns were the 
symbol of the success of William Drury, who became 
“the largest individual land owner in the United 
States.”” He owned 6,000 acres of the richest farming 
land in Mercer county and hundreds of thousands of 
acres in Colorado, Nebraska and Texas. 

When he died, Mr. Drury left the bulk of his vast 
estate for the founding of a college to be known as 
William and Vashti (his first name and that of his 
wife). William and Vashti college existed in Aledo 
until it was forced to close its doors 25 years ago. The 
buildings now are occupied by Roosevelt Military 
academy. 

William and Vashti Drury were proud of their gabled 
mansion, which was the first farm house of western I- 
linois to have hot and cold faucet water, gas illumina- 
tion and steam heat. The house contained a conserva- 
tory of plants and flowers and a magnificent library. 
But things used to be different; the 24-room house cost 
only $12,000 to build in the early 1870's. 
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An octagonal brick building (“What was it for?” vis- 
itors always ask) was a windmill tower with a circular 
staircase. Later it was the Verdurette farm office. Now 
it is used for the storage of odds and ends of machinery 
parts and miscellaneous old iron. 


Seventy-five years ago many families of some wealth 
built unnecessarily large houses and put iron deer, 
lions and cupids in their yards. In that respect the 
Drurys were not unique. What made them distinctive 
was the live animals which they kept in their yard. In 
front of their house the Drurys maintained a 13-acre 
wooded park in which were buffalo, deer, elk, foxes, 
antelope, swans, raccoons, badgers and tigers. 

The news of the Drury’s private zoo spread. Thou- 
sands of people visited the park every summer, driving 
for as long as a day in their carriages to see the wild 
animals. One odd-shaped building, now no longer 
standing, was used as the winter quarters for some of 
the beasts. 

William Drury came from Indiana to Illinois in 1833 
to have a look at the new west. It was then, at the 
age of 24, that he saw real prairie land for the first 
time. Determined to make western Illinois his home, 
he selected land. He returned to Wayne county, Indi- 
ana, and influenced several families to go west with 
him. His friends, however, were disappointed with the 
new country and threatened to ostracize him if he did 
not stop speaking in praise of the region. 

When Mercer county was organized in 1835, William 
Drury was elected county recorder and the following 
year he became also the county clerk. He made his 
own record books, some of which still are in the Mercer 
courthouse. | 
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Drury was a merchant in New Boston, imported and 
raised fine stock on his farms, and organized a bank at 
Keithsburg. He attributed his success to no special 
mental gift. “I have made it a practice all my life to 
see to it that at the end of each year my income has 
been greater than my expenses,” he said. “I recom- 
mend that policy to all young men starting in life.” 

Levi Willits was intimately associated with William 
Drury. Both were born in Pickaway county, Ohio, 
and both moved with their families when young to 
Wayne county, Indiana. Willits married a Drury, and 
Drury married a Willits. In the log cabin village of 
New Boston, which had been surveyed by Abraham 
Lincoln, Drury and Willits were partners in business. 

Willits and Judge John S. Thompson founded the 

town of Aledo in the fall of 1855, christening the place 
“DeSoto” before they learned that Illinois already had 
a village by that name. Seeking a new name, the 
townspeople placed the letters of the alphabet in a hat 
and drew them out to be placed in line until a suitable 
name resulted by chance. That strange game of ana- 
grams, it is said, produced short and euphonious “Ale- 
do.” : 
The Great Western Air Line railroad was being 
‘surveyed to run through Mercer county, and that fact 
opened a wide field for speculation in new towns. The 
proprietors, Willits and Thompson, planned that Aledo 
should have not only a railroad but two colleges, one 
to be given to Presbyterians and one to Methodists to 
operate. When 112 lots were sold at auction, the pro- 
prietors set aside the proceeds of the first 50 lots sold, 
$5,780, for a college and seminary. 

The two colleges were established and buildings were 
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erected, but both enterprises collapsed for want of 
funds to carry them on in a pioneer frontier village. 
The Great Western Air Line railroad never material- 
ized; instead Aledo received the Galva and Keithsburg 
branch of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad. 

Mr. Willits spent much time in Aledo, planning the 
new town, its railroad, and its two colleges. His friends 
believed that his exposure to wet ground in laying out 
the town brought on the inflammatory rheumatism of 
which he died March 2, 1858. 


Saddlebags Estate 


The Rev. John Brich, an “old school” Presbyterian 
preacher on horseback, left the cabin of James and 
Thomas Glenn in Colona township, Henry county, on 
March 9, 1837. The weather was very cold, a light snow 
covered the ground, and a blustery wind blew. In the 
evening the horse returned without its rider. 

The next morning the Glenn brothers and James 
Kincaid followed the tracks of Brich’s horse to a point 
where an Indian trail crossed a small stream just with- 
in the Rock Island county line. The ice was broken 
where the horse had entered the stream. The horse ap- 
parently had stumbled, throwing the Rev. Mr. Brich 
from the saddle. 

Brich probably was unconscious for a time before he 
arose and started to walk. The searchers, following his 
tracks, found the body reclining against a tree near a 
tributary of the stream in which his horse had fallen. 

Before collapsing, Brich had walked more than two 
miles. He died in Henry county but his saddlebags 
hung in a tree about a hundred yards within the Rock 
Island county line. 
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Rock Island county claimed his estate, which amount- 
ed to more than $3,500, and used that fortune of those 
days to help build its first courthouse—a $12,000 brick 
structure in New England colonial style. Most other 
Illinois counties at the time had to be content with log 
courthouses. 

Not far over the line between Rock Island and Henry 
counties is Glenwood cemtery, a short distance south 
of the highway running from Moline airport to Gene- 
seo. The oldest burial ground in Henry county, Glen- 
wood cemetery was marked on the highway by a bould- 
er and bronze plaque a few years ago. Formerly the 
place was a stagecoach stop, with traces of the old road 
still visible in pasture land which never has been cul- 
tivated. 

The missionary’s grave’ in Glenwood cemetery is 
marked by a headstone, which bears this inscription: 
“Rev. John Brich, frozen to death on the 9th of Mar. 
1837; about 60 years old.” 

Actually, Brich lacked only 16 days of being 67 years 
old, as proved by his will found in his saddlebags. 
Dated March 25, 1836, the will stated: “This day I am 
66 years of age.” | 

He left—or thought he left—$1,000 to the college in 
England where he was graduated and $500 each to the 
American Bible society, the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, the Society for the 
Spread of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus, and the Ameri- 
can Colonization society in Liberia. He left his trunk 
and boxes and all their contents to South Hanover col- 
lege in Indiana. 

The Rock Island county coroner found that “de- 
ceased is a foreigner and never was married, nor has 
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he any relations living in the United States of Ameri- 
ca and he is a non-resident; there was an instrument 
of writing found in his saddlebags among his papers 
purporting to be a will made by the deceased, but there 
was no executors named in the will, nor was the in- 
strument of writing signed by the deceased . . . nor 
was there any witnesses to the instrument of writing.” 

Rock Island county ignored the will, which was not 
legal without signature and witnesses, and claimed his 
estate. Henry county fulfilled one request in the will— 
namely, that Brich’s “body be put into a plain oak, or 
walnut, coffin and buried in a grave two-and-a-half or 
three yards deep all to be done at small expense, for 
I would rather the little I leave behind me should rath- 
er be spent on others and for the glory of Christ, and 
the good of His cause, than on myself either while I 
live, or after I am dead.” 

Henry county, however, was not content with only 
the body. The neighboring county in 1846 sued Rock 
Island county for Brich’s $3,500 and $1,000 interest. 
Change of venue was taken to Whiteside county, where 
on Aug. 26, 1847, Rock Island county’s possession of 
the estate was upheld by a jury. 


The Brute Benefactor 


One seldom sees horns on cattle any more. Herman 
H. Haaff is responsible for that, although if Herman 
hadn’t done it, somebody else would have in time. You 
can’t hold ‘back the hand of progress. 

Mr. Haaff was a farmer who lived east of the quad- 
cities a piece. He had 4,000 acres north of Atkinson 
in Henry county. He was a successful farmer, but he 
had a reputation as a somewhat eccentric man, 
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One day in 1885 this little corner of the world was 
horrified to learn that Mr. Haaff had been guilty of a 
barbaric practice. He had sawed off the horns of his 
cattle. The story went that he was mad at a big bull 
which had attacked him. He ordered the animal 
caught, forced the bull’s head into a stanchion, and 
sawed off his horns. 

The bull survived and became gentlemanly. If it 
tamed the bull to dehorn him, the same operation 
ought to be beneficial to the rest of the herd, Haaff rea- 
soned. He therefore had his men round up all the 
cattle on his big farm. One by one, the cows and steers 
were forced into the stanchion for treatment by a bar- 
ber with a saw. 

The good people of Henry county heard tales. People 
told eloquently and angrily about the reek and gore 
around the stanchion, and they described the heap of 
horns, as big as a season’s supply of stove wood. The 
horrified people got busy. 

Letters and telegrams assailed the headquarters of 
the Illinois Humane society. Tearing across the state 
came representatives of the society. Bang went the 
law. Haaff was brought to Geneseo to be tried before 
Squire Steele, whose little office would not hold a 
tenth of the people who wanted to see Haaff thrown 
into the calaboose. 

For three days crowds packed the little courtroom. 
Eveyone in the audience was bitter against Haaff, the 
brute who sawed off poor cows’ horns. How would 
people like to have their fingernails jerked off or their 
hair pulled out? The newspapers led the outcry. 

But witness after witness swore that cattle immedi- 


‘ ately began to eat as they left the stanchions, after 
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having their horns sawed off. What? Eat? Every 
farmer present knew that a sick cow won't eat. No 
animal in pain will eat. 

Before the trial was over, the whole crowd went 
over to Mr. Haaff’s side in a rush. Newspapers which 
had been roaring against dehorning switched sides, too, 
and began hollering for horns to come off—those dev- 
il’s daggers that thrust the life out of sweet children 
and had gored a ghastly chapter into the history of hu- 
manity. Come to think of it, why should cattle have 
horns, anyway? 

The agent of the Illinois Humane society, however, 
surrendered reluctantly. Assuming that dehorning 
didn’t hurt a cow or a bull anymore than paring a 
baby’s fingernails or cutting a man’s hair would hurt 
them, the judge should nevertheless remember that 
God had placed the horns on cattle and therefore it 
was wicked to saw them off, he said. 

Mr. Haaff’s lawyer, a man named Dunham, replied 
that in a state of nature horns are necessary to animals 
for defense of themselves and their young against 
wolves. The wolves were gone, The horns must go. 
The courtroom spectators cheered and the agent of 
the humane society collapsed like a windbroken con- 
certina. 

Soon the dehorning of cattle became a commonplace 
thing and soon there were men who made a profession 
of dehorning. Mr. Haaff’s discovery was a humane and 
beneficial one, for cattle began to live together in love 
and amity. They were more cozy and comfortable, and 
they required less feed. 

We do not know what became of the gifted and ec- 
centric Herman H. Haaff, but he deserves a place — 
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which he does not have — in the encyclopedias and 
the dictionaries of biography.’ He sold his 4,000-acre 
farm on the fertile former swamp north of Mineral, 
Atkinson and Annawan to a Chicago millionaire, Sam- 
uel W. Allerton. 

One seldom sees cattle now with horns, not only 
because of the dehorning which Haaff started, but also 
because selective breeding and cross-breeding have 
bred horns away. Breeds which have thus been ren- 
dered hornless are commonly designated as “polled,” 
we believe, to distinguish them from cattle which are 
artificially dehorned. 


Poet Bryant’s Idea 


The township, or consolidated, school was an idea 
born in this region of western Illinois. The plan origi- 
nated in the mind of the great and wealthy poet, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, when he was visiting his brothers 
in Princeton, IIl., 60 miles east of the quad-cities in 
Bureau county. The famous poet’s four brothers, a 
sister and his mother had migrated from the east to 
this section of Illinois prairie. 

During their drives about the country, the Bryant 
brothers stopped frequently at the humble district 
schoolhouses, took seats therein and observed the meth- 
ods of teaching. They noticed that the schoolhouses 
were unpainted and that the schoolyards were tree- 
less; then they contrasted the bleak schoolhouses with 
the fine farmhouses and barns, painted and surround- 
ed by trees and vines. The farm seemed to be keep- 
ing step with the march of mankind; the pioneer school- 
house seemed to be standing still. 

When William Cullen Bryant, who was the foremost 
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citizen of New York city, returned home, he formed 
a fund for building a township high school. When the 
school building was ready, he endowed it with another 
fund, the interest of which should be for its support. 
Meanwhile, Brother John succeeded in organizing and 
erecting at Princeton the first township high school in 
Illinois. 

William Cullen Bryant, whose poems, particularly 
“Thanatopsis” and “To a Waterfowl,’ almost every 
school child has read, is America’s greatest imagina- 
tive interpreter of nature. From the age of 32 until 
his death 52 years later, in 1878, he was editor of the 
New York Evening Post. He brought to that paper 
culture and scholarship, and made the Post nationally 
influential. Although cold and precise, he was every- 
where regarded for many years as the first citizen of 
New York, and he was unweariedly at the service of 
all good causes. 

Meanwhile, the poet-editor’s brother, John Howard 
Bryant, was the most useful citizen in our nearby 
Bureau county, where he lived to be nearly 95 years 
old. He went to Princeton in 1832, and lived until 
Jan. 14, 1902. He farmed, built roads and bridges, 
manufactured brick, was instrumental in organizing 
Bureau county, edited a newspaper, took an active 
part in the Illinois Agricultural society, held county 
and state offices, served in the legislature and pub- 
lished two books of his own poetry. 

Like his friend, Abraham Lincoln, John Bryant was 
large and powerful, and of great endurance, able in 
the course of a day to split a hundred rails for fences, 
labor 16 hours about the farm, or ride 75 miles across 
country on horseback. 
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Brother Arthur went with John to Princeton (then 
called Bureau Grove) to stake a claim and build a log 
house in the forest in 1832. Another brother, Cyrus, 
joined them the following year. All three pre-empted 
and purchased choice tracts, including both prairie and 
woodland. 

With three brothers in Illinois and with the famous 
poet-editor in New York, only the mother, her oldest 
son, Austin, and her one living daughter, Sarah, re- 
mained on the barren home farm in Massachusetts. 
They came to this section of Illinois, too, in 1839. 

Six Bryants then lived at Princeton, which consist- 
ed of a postoffice, an inn, three stores, and a few log 
cabins. Not more than three dozen families in all lived 
in the Bureau creek valley. But within a short time 
the village “had a great name abroad,” being called 
the “Yankee settlement.” 

William Cullen Bryant left his editorial office in 1832 
to visit his brothers on the Illinois frontier. The poet 
is said to have met Abraham Lincoln for the first time 
then. The poet visited his mother, brothers and sister 
and their families at Princeton in 1841, again in 1845, 
in 1846, and in later years. 


Buffalo Bill’s Town 


When Buffalo Bill became a postage stamp, citizens 
of LeClaire began a campaign to have the stamp placed 
on sale there first and not in Cody, Wyo. LeClaire, 
which is a picturesque town on the Mississippi 14 miles 
northeast of Davenport and across the river from Rock 
Island county’s Port Byron, claims priority because 
Buffalo Bill was born there. 

The name of that famous American may be mean- 
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ingless to most boys who read this, for they have in- 
numerable new heroes of air, sea, land and interplan- 
etary space. An old Indian fighter and killer of 4,280 
buffalo would be too slow for them. But once upon a 
time the boys of every reading nation in the world 
thrilled to the exploits of Buffalo Bill. 

In our own boyhood, Lincoln Beachey in his flying 
machine and Barney Oldfield, driving an automobile 
75 miles an hour, never impressed us as much as did 
Buffalo Bill, Daniel Boone, David Crockett and Kit 
Carson, the great scouts of the wild west. We had a 
book nearly as thick as the office dictionary about 
them, and in that book those fellows never let their 
rifles cool for a single paragraph. 

Buffalo Bill, whose right name was William Freder- 
ick Cody, became a mounted messenger for a covered 
wagon freighting firm when he was 11. He was a rider 
for the pony express and a scout on the plains for the 
United States army. He earned his nickname by his 
remarkable exploits with the rifle when he was em- 
ployed to furnish buffalo meat to the Kansas Pacific 
railway construction camps. 

In 1872 he went on the stage in a melodramatic play 
called “Scouts of the Prairies.” During the Sioux war 
he was chief of scouts of the Fifth cavalry, and on July 
17, 1876, he fought his famous duel with Yellow Hand, 
son of the Cheyenne chief, Cut-Nose. He owned a 
cattle ranch in Nebraska and continued on the stage 
until 1883, when he started his wild west show of In- 
dians, cowboys and buffalo. 

Cody took his wild west circus all over the country 
for 33 years, and it toured Europe three times. Buffalo 
Bill’s show was one of the sensations of the world’s 
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fair of 1893, but the failure of the 101 Ranch show at 
the world’s fair of 1933 revealed that the wild west 
now has less drawing power than Sally Rand. | 

When Cody settled in the Big Horn basin in 1894, 
he received a large grant of land from Wyoming on 
which a town was laid out and named Cody. He died 
in Denver Jan. 10, 1917, and in accordance with his 
last wish, he was buried on the top of Lookout moun- 
- tain. 

Isaac Cody, Buffalo Bill’s father, came from Cincin- 
nati to stake claim to a farm one and a half miles 
northwest of LeClaire in 1839. The family built a frame 
house in 1840 in Parkhurst, north of LeClaire. Soon 
there were three towns, LeClaire, Middletown and 
Parkhurst, as close together as any other tri-cities, and 
in a few years all were consolidated as the long village 
of LeClaire. 

The Cody home still stands at the north end of Le- 
Claire’s main street, but the farm house where Buffalo 
Bill was born was razed many years ago and the exact 
spot at which it stood is not known. Some say that 
the Burlington railroad moved the birthplace to Cody, 
Wyo., to serve as a Buffalo Bill shrine. 

Buffalo Bill didn’t go to school until he was 12 and 
then learned only enough to write his name and to 
read medium-sized words, but he wrote —with the 
help, no doubt, of sensational press agents — two auto- 
biographies. In his first life story, he says that at Le- 
Claire he found so much joy in “skiff riding” on the 
Mississippi that he skipped school without his parents’ 
knowledge; he foraged in orchards and melon patches, 
and rode horses which he caught in the “commons.” 

In 1850 the Cody family, the Dennis Barnes family 
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and George “Lucy” Jones, a bachelor, sold their farms 
and implements, bought covered wagons and 12 yoke 
of oxen in order to start for Caifornia to hunt gold. 
They planned to join a caravan at Leavenworth which 
would be escorted by a company of dragoons com- 
manded by Captain George Dodge of Port Byron. They 
were hitching up to start when news came of new In- 
dian massacres, and the trip was abandoned. 


Bill’s father, having sold his farm, became a driver 
for a stagecoach line from LeClaire to Davenport. Buf- 
falo Bill’s first autobiography declares that the gold 
hunters went 50 miles westward and then decided to 
turn back. He says his father drove a stage coach be- 
tween the tri-cities and Chicago. 

One book says Bill got the idea for a wild west show 
when he stood on a horse and rode around the great 
elm which still flourishes on the river bank and under 
which there has been since 1924 a bronze tablet in 
memory of him. 

One wonders, however, if Bill could skip school, 
ride a skiff, catch and ride unbridled horses, and play 
circus during his LeClaire years, for he was only 6 or 
7 years old when Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cody and their 
seven children finally pulled up stakes in 1852 and 
went to Kansas by covered wagon. 

In 1946 a Buffalo Bill stamp was issued because 1946 
was supposed to be the 100th anniversary of his birth, 
which Who’s Who, the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, and Buffalo Bill himself said took place on Feb. 
26, 1846. But in LeClaire it has long been on record 
from the testimony of two women who were present 
when the buffalo hunter was born that the event took 
place Feb. 26, 1845. And Buffalo Bill’s widow, writing 
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memories of her husband in 1919, says that she first 
met him in 1865. He immediately began to tell her his 
adventures, as who would not when meeting a new girl. 
“T was born in LeClaire, Iowa, Feb. 26, 1845,” she 
quotes Buffalo Bill as telling her. “You are then 20 
years old now,” she commented. 

Buffalo Bill was a good scout and shooter of buffalo, 
and he was brave, but —as one biographer puts it — 
“most of his statements are inaccurate, many are pre- 
posterous, and he sanctioned on the part of his publicity 
agents a gross indulgence in fiction; he was better in 
action than in narration.” 

Charles D. Kindt, Davenport, was a close friend of 
Buffalo Bill, who appeared on the vaudeville stages of 
Davenport and Rock Island nearly every winter and 
who brought his summer circus to the tri-cities a dozen 
times. 

“Buffalo Bill was one of the grandest old fellows I 
ever met,” said Mr. Kindt. “He didn’t let any of his ad- 
ventures lose anything in his telling of them, however, 
and he was quite a lady’s man to the last. I’ve often 
thought I would like to build him a monument here 
on the river; in fact, a few days after he died, I started 
a subscription for a monument, but then the United 
States went to war and I turned the money back to the 
donors. We thought he ought to have a statue showing 
him on horseback.” 


Great Metropolis Planned 

Andalusia mobilized to repel an invasion of quad- 
city nudists, and a citizen, writing in the People’s Pul- 
pit, declared the proposed coming to Andalusia—along 
with the first thaw—of a Sunshine club would be the 
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last straw in “unjust ridicule” to which Andalusia has 
been subjected. 

Nobody should ridicule Andalusia. The town may be 
small, but it has fine people proud of their village. It 
is only eight miles west of Milan by road and about 
the same distance from Rock Island by river, but be- 
cause it long has been off the beaten paths of commerce, 
Andalusia is a stranger to thousands of quad-city 
people. 

Andalusia has had its place in the sun, a sun which 
will never shed its beneficent rays at Andalusia on the 
totalitarian epidermis of the Sunshine club. 

For those in search of health, Andalusia once upon 
a time offered a remarkable group of white sulphur or 
soda springs. The taste and health-restoring qualities 
of those mineral waters were advertised as being “fully 
as pleasant, and equal at least, if not superior, to those 
of Saratoga and other fashionable watering places of 
the east.” The springs only awaited enterprise to make 
them a grand place of resort, it was said. 

Andalusia was founded to be the “metropolis of the 
west.” In the 1830’s Andalusia was the most noted 
river crossing above St. Louis, and thousands of settlers 
were ferried across the Mississippi there to Iowa ter- 
ritory. In the 1860’s Andalusia was a booming town 
and some thought a large city was growing up there. 

In 1827 Colonel George Davenport, Indian trader, 
hired Benjamin W. Clark at Fort Edwards to cut and 
deliver wild hay to the army garrison at Fort Arm- 
strong on Rock island. In 1828 Clark built a log house 
near the site of the present Rock Island city water- 
works, and in 1832 Clark built a cabin at what is now 
Andalusia. The Clark family’s nearest neighbors were 
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the Joshua Vandruffs, who lived on the present Van- 
druff’s island between Rock Island and Milan, and 
Erastus Dannison, who lived at Upper Yellow Banks 
(New Boston). It was 35 miles to a neighbor. 

Clark established his ferry at the Andalusia site in 
1833, piloting a flatboat with long sweeps and pike 
poles. Successor ferries, between Andalusia and Buffa- 
lo, Iowa, have been propelled by horse-power, by 
steam, and by gasoline. 

After Clark had carried thousands of emigrants 
across the river, he also migrated to Iowa, selling his 
claim to three men who laid out a glorious city, Rock- 
port, which they said would be the great metropolis of 
the west. The proposed city had a mile-and-a-half of 
river front and was a mile wide. Many easterners of 
national reputation, including Daniel Webster and John 
C. Calhoun, bought lots in Rockport. 

But Rockport failed to thrive and Napoleon Bona- 
parte Buford of Rock Island, later a Civil war general, 
bought Rockport at a tax sale. Mrs. Buford rechris- 
tened the village “Andalusia,” after a section of Spain. 

Andalusia became the principal marketing place for 
the surrounding countryside. Andalusia has had big 
warehouses, flouring mills, cheese factory, pottery and 
other industries. For many decades steamboats ran 
daily between Rock Island and Andalusia. But the 
passing away of vast wheat fields, the log rafts, and 
steamboats caused its commercial glory to vanish. 

Emigrants from New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
settled Andalusia. Many came in covered wagons; 
many by water, and others came on horseback, as did 
Alfred Bing of Virginia, with his bride seated behind 
him on the horse. 
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Er PW Sa A RE 8 a Se 8 


Strictly Informal 


ly BOYHOOD we tried to pass up no opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement offered in the advertisements 
of the American Boy magazine, but father was not en- 
thusiastic when we applied for tuition money to enroll 
in Lionel Strongfort’s correspondence school of muscle 
building. Life in those days was more dog eat dog and 
boy fight boy. Boys’ laws were made by fellows whose 
nicknames were Toughy and Fatso. Kids known as 
Skinny or Slats respected muscle, for only the fittest 
lived happily. 

Preachers’ sons and new kids in town had a Sue 
life, for they had to fight their way into the exclusive 
circles of the muscle boys. Lionel Strongfort advertised 
an appealing product; any stringy boy would jump at 
the opportunity to put a build on his bones and wear 
leopard-skin pants while expanding his chest to the 
size of a rain barrel and flexing his biceps. Just feel 
that muscle, fellows. | 

We recalled our ideals—Lionel, Sandow and What-a- 
Man MacFadden—because of a cheering bit of news 
in the papers the other day. It seems that Edward 
Simons of Dallas, Texas, had won the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union weight-lifting championship without im- 
pressing reporters, but then he showed them a feat of 
strength which made them dash madly for their type- 
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writers. Mr. Simons wrung the top from an unopen- 
able jar of olives. 

Mind you, he didn’t bend one of his wife’s best table 
knives; he didn’t use a screw driver, a chisel, a can 
opener, a monkey wrench and an ax. He opened the 
jar of olives with his bare hands. When the meaty Mr. 
Simons performed that marvelous feat, muscle news 
again made the wires. The reporters yawned when he 
lifted an impossible load of dead weight, but they 
snapped to attention, as they should, when he opened 
a jar of olives. 

In the modern world there has been no easily ap- 
parent place for Lionels, since modern man has no need 
for muscle. He builds his fires by turning a thermo- 
stat and he carries out his ashes in a little saucer. He 
has no horses to shoe, like Longfellow’s mighty, brawny 
smith under the spreading chestnut tree. In fact, mod- 
ern man hardly has a fly to shoo. Superbeef has be- 
come a handicap, for a man whose sinews bulge until 
they rattle the chandeliers takes up too much space in 
a 4-room house, modern. And if he tries to play golf, 
he will hook and slice and will be outdriven by some 
wheezing little Napoleon of the links who isn’t muscle- 
bound but attractively flabby. 

Still, the news about Weight-lifting Champ Simons, 
who opened an unopenable jar of olives in one minute 
and 10 seconds flat, makes us realize that there still are 
opportunities for muscle men. The American Athletic 
Union should introduce a whole new series of strength- 
testing events which will capture the imagination of 
the American public. 

These are the events we would suggest: 

1. Ketchup bottle squirt—Any strong man who can 
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whack the first squirt of ketchup out of a fresh bottle 
with only three bangs of his fist shall be acclaimed a 
champion. 

2. Sagging clothesline—Any strong man who can 
tighten a clothesline to the satisfaction of his wife shall 
be cheered in the newsreels. 

3. Sticking drawer—Any Lionel who can open a 
sticking dresser drawer during the rainy season shall 
be crowned with a wreath of laurel and be allowed to 
go around asking people to feel his muscles. 

4. New license plates marathon—Any Hercules who 
can take a pair of 10-cent-store pliers (the only kind 
which can be found when needed) and can work the 
rusted nuts off twisted bolts in 24 hours shall be per- 
mitted to wear his leopard skin sarong and to flex his 
muscles inside his own home. 

5. Ice cubes dash—Anybody who can pull a tray of 
ice cubes out of a refrigerator, which should have been 
defrosted two weeks ago, shall be featured ahead of 
Henry Wallace in the newsreels. 

6. Pull-down window test—Any strong man who can 
close a window in a house which he has just finished . 
painting shall be entitled to call himself Superman and 
may fly through interplanetary space. 

7. Open Same Window—The main event, open only 
to champions of champions, will be to open the window 
of yesterday’s newly-painted house. Any Alley Oop 
who succeeds in doing that should be excused from 
wiping dishes and be allowed to go sit in the shade, 
looking pleased with himself. 

8. Test Your Grip—This is a consolation event for 
strong men who were unable to impress their loved 
ones in any of the above competitions. The test. will 
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consist of a handshake, and scoring shall be as fol- 
lows: Making woman with arthritis of the knuckles 
cry, % point; making a clergyman say “darn” when his 
hand is already tender from shaking 300 previous 
hands, 1 point; making woman he loves holler papa by 
squeezing her hand too hard, 2 points; for permanently 
crippling a good man’s right hand by a sincere hand- 
shake, 3 points. The winner shall be rewarded with a 
medal on which are engraved these words: “Sincere 
Handshaker; Beware.” 

Other useful tests of strength could be added from 
time to time as the necessity for them becomes appar- 
ent. One might include, for example, a “cheerful mov- 
er” event. The winner would be the strong man who 
grumbled the least and who showed the most alacrity 
in shoving the piano to the farthest corner from where 
it is now. The runner-up would be the strong man who 
readily agreed to move the 400-pound antique secre- 
tary from its present wall to a space which a yardstick 
proves is too small anyhow for the secretary. The pur- 
pose of “cheerful moving” is to “see how this room will 
look when rearranged this way.” 


Squaring the Circle 


The first postcard in the morning’s mail said: “Will 
you please tell us in your column what is meant by the 
expression ‘squaring the circle’? Also give a short ex- 
planation of how to do it. Puzzled.” Honest, that’s 
what the card said and since we do not know enough 
mathematics to stand aghast at this request, we shall 
be glad to explain. 

It seems that “squaring the circle” was a branch of 
mathematics which we neglected in the days when we 
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were more interested in circling the square to see who 
among the hometown girls also were casually promen- 
ading on a Saturday night, looking for a walk in the 
moonlight. But we insist on explaining what is meant 
by “squaring the circle.’ At least, we don’t know 
enough about the subject to be dull. 

The problem, Mr. Puzzled, is to construct by rulers 
and compass a square whose area shall be equal to the 
area of a circle. How many square feet are there in a 
given circle? It’s no fair to take a piece of string to 
measure the circle’s edge, or circumference. It has to 
be done according to the rules of Euclid, the father of 
geometry. 

The first thing to find out is what is the proportion 
of the distance around the rim to the distance across 
the center of the ring—that is, what is the ratio of cir- 
cumference to diameter. This has been a celebrated 
problem for thousands of years and has given rise to 
extraordinary geometrical labors. The early Jews be- 
lieved that the distance around a circle was three times 
the distance across its center and King Solomon’s 
molten sea was reported in I Kings 7: 23 to be “10 cubits 
from one brim to the other: it was round all about... 
and a line of 30 cubits did compass it round about.” 
The Babylonians, the Chinese and probably the Greeks 
also said the ratio was 3. | 

Don’t leave the room, please. We think this is going 
to get more interesting. Well, as every school boy 
knows, we hope, the ratio is approximately 3.14159. 
This is called “pi.” The distance from the center of the 
circle to the ring is called the radius. To square the 
circle—that is, to find its area—one squares the radius 
and multiplies the result by 3.14159 (or 3 1-7). Thus 
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if it is three feet from center to the brim, the area of 
that circle is 3x3x3.14159 or 28.27 square feet. 

Doing the problem that way is as easy as pi, but 
mathematicians through the centuries have filled more 
wastebaskets than anybody’s wife would know where 
to put with their geometric drawings and formulas for 
determining the exact ratio. There was, for example, 
Ludolph van Ceulen, who worked until stooped to get 
the ratio correct to 20 places after the decimal point. 
Then Ludolph worked 14 more years and got pi cor- 
rect to 35 places. When he died in 1610, his best results 
were published on his tombstone. Pi equals 3.1415926- 
5358979323846264338327950288, his tombstone in Hol- 
land correctly said. 

About forty years ago, we believe, mathematicians 
decided that pi cannot be pinned down to a final frac- 
tion. In short, the word sort of went out to give up try- 
ing for a construction by ruler and compass which can 
furnish a straight line of length equal to that of the cir- 
cumference of a given circle or a square equal in area 
to a given circle. 

But even now there are to be found—as with the 
seekers of a perpetual motion machine—those who 
claim to have solved the problem of squaring a circle. 
One such was turned up by the primary elections in 
Nebraska. The Democrats nominated one George W. 
Olsen for governor because his name was on the ballot. 
When they looked around afterward to see what prize 
they had drawn, they found that Mr. Olsen carries 
trays in the cafeteria of a war plant in Omaha. The 
cafeteria bus boy wasn’t much interested in the fact 
that he had been nominated for governor, but he 
showed reporters his formula for squaring the circle, 
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the only job he had worked at steadily since 1931. 

Even before the war and its new demands for the 
higher mathematics, there must have been a farmer 
who died possessed of a circular field. This field, which 
probably had been used by a circus or for a track meet, 
he left to son A, with the provision that son B should 
get a square field of exactly the same area. So you will 
see that it would be necessary to square the circular 
field to find out what son B should get before the law- 
yers get to it. 

Take down your old seventh grade arithmetic book 
—the one that still smells of jelly sandwiches and over- 
ripe bananas—and you will see that there were odd 
farmers in those days. They were jerks, one might say, 
who spent all their spare time trying to divide their 
north 40 or their south 80 into isoceles triangles, par- 
allelograms and rhomboids. 

Our private theory is that those rhomboid farmers in 
the arithmetic problems spent so much time dividing 
their land into odd pieces that they finally landed be- 
hind the 8-ball and had to run to the AAA for higher 
subtraction. 


Voice from the Bush 


When we wrote about three Rock Island barbers who 
have been at their trade in this city for 50, 56 and 64 
years, respectively, we kept thinking about whiskers. 
In the Civil war and postwar periods, as proved by old 
pictures, this country had morasses of whiskers, 
swamps of them, meadows of them, acres of them. 
Even in our boyhood before the First World war, any 
gathering of the sturdy yeomanry or of pompous pro- 
fessional men would be an assembly of sideburns, 
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mutton-chops, full beards, knockers, spade beards, chin 
beards, paint-brushes, goatees, imperials and van- 
dykes, plus some varieties that had not been classified 
by botanists. 

In those days people had respect for authority. They 
followed their banker’s advice with confidence in his 
judgment. They heeded their pastor, having faith in 
his authority. They honored the wisdom of politicians, 
regarding them as statesmen. Children said “Sir” to 
their father and kept out of his sight as much as pos- 
sible. And a man’s wife spoke to and of him as “Mr.” 

But a characteristic of these days is the disappear- 
ance of respect for authority. A man we know holds 
the theory that the reason husbands, fathers, statesmen 
and others who try to speak as men having authority 
get, instead, the oh-yeah raspberry is that they don’t 
have beards. 

The beard which once rippled downward from the 
chin and also rounded out the cheeks symbolized grave 
and reverend manhood. When the safety razor was in- 
vented, about 1900, we believe—history books are de- 
plorably silent about such important milestones in hu- 
man society—men began to believe the advertisements 
that they should shave once a day, or even twice a 
day, because otherwise the Shadow would get them 
at oepem 

Kings and noble lords once took solemn oaths on 
their beards. The profusely-bearded messengers of 
King David, sent to congratulate the king of the Am- 
monites on his accession to the throne, were shaved by 
that suspicious monarch, and that so embarrassed the 
messengers that they tarried in Jericho long enough to 
become again suitably bewhiskered. 
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And consider, for example, Samson, the professional 
strong man of the Bible, who lost his strength when 
he gave up his seemingly surplus hair because of the 
blandishments of a lady barber, Delilah. 

It seems to us that modern man has devitalized him- 
self because of the blandishments of his Delilah. Al- 
though he yearns for the strength which would put her 
in her place, he doesn’t realize that he needs whiskers 
to do it. Rome declined and fell when the Romans gave 
up their whiskers for unguents and talcum, thereby 
becoming easy prey for the Huns and Vandals, all of 
them bearded men, just as Greece had yielded to the 
bearded legionnaires from the banks of the Tiber. 

Personally, we do not like whiskers and have no de- 
sire to wear some, but the more we think about what 
a difference just a few hairs make, the more inclined 
we are to favor a movement for the return of facial 
foliage. Does OPA have trouble enforcing its com- 
mands? Then let Chester grow a beard. Does business 
stagnate for lack of confidence? Then let all stock- 
brokers throw away their razors for 90 days so that, 
like the patriarchs of old, they may lead us out of the 
slough of despond. 

Does the professor speak pungent pearls of wisdom 
but look like a high hurdler on the track team? If he 
will grow a beard and look like a professor should, he 
may talk like a high hurdler. 

A voice which emerged from a thicket of whiskers 
had weight behind it. Anybody who lived during the 
bearded age can draw examples from his own experi- 
ence. There were the orators who really didn’t say 
anything except that flag, home and American woman- 
hood are worthy institutions. God bless them. There 
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were educators, newspapermen and lawyers who were 
far behind the times, but, never mind, they looked im- 
posing and profound. Whiskers made them seem wise. 

The voice from behind the bush sounded like the 
answers from the caverns of the Delphic oracle. People 
believed what hairy men said. But nowadays the only 
place one ever sees a beard is in some of the adver- 
tisements. Should we eat more prunes? Should we re- 
store our vim by consuming more parsley? Must we 
smoke no-sneeze cigars? 

Who says we must? Why, the man in the ad in a 
white jacket who has a vandyke beard. And why does 
he have a beard? So that people will believe what 
Science says. 


Fixed for Company 


We have one of the most deeply littered desks in The 
Argus office. On the desk’s top are scraps of papers of 
many colors and sizes and in the commodious drawers 
are other pieces of paper, all bearing notations of things 
to do some day. We wish we could be like our friend 
in the advertising department who before going home 
each night spends considerable time in putting his desk 
in shape for another day of straightening up tomorrow. 
Every item allowed to remain on his desk is placed at 
the exact spot and at the same angle which he has 
found from experience to be most attractive. 

He must be the person who arranges bathrooms for 
guests. When fixed for guests, a bathroom must look as 
though nobody ever has used the tub. The bath mat 
must appear never to have been stepped on. The fam- 
ily must seem never to have used toothbrushes, tooth- 
paste, shaving soap, safety razors and blades. 
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All evidences of hair oil, nose drops, eye lotions, bob- 
by pins, lipstick, athlete’s foot solution, aspirin and 
mustache darkener must be deftly concealed. The guest 
must be impressed with the astounding health and 
beauty of the family, which presumably is maintained 
without resort to popular remedies. 

The practical use to which soap may be put is ac- 
knowledged by the display of two fresh cakes, one in 
the tub and one at the wash basin. It is permissible to 
suggest also that if and when members of the family 
take baths, they immerse themselves in bubbles. To 
suggest such luxury, one leaves in conspicuous view a 
bottle of unopened bath salts tied with a bow of purple 
ribbon. (Aunt Minnie sent the bath salts at Christmas, 
1942. Don’t you remember?) 

There should, of course, be a wealth of guest towels 
on display, all looking so fresh and dainty that no guest 
would feel inclined to destroy the perfection of the ex- 
hibit by wiping hands on them. 

The bathroom, when guests are coming, must give 
the appearance of an illustration in an advertisement 
in a slick-paper magazine and must provide no hint 
that it customarily is a combination of barbershop, 
laundry, first-aid station, hairdressing establishment, 
Turkish bath, conservatory of music for tenors and 
baritones, and reading room. 

Once fixed for guests, a bathroom must be kept that 
way for a few hours, until the guests have come and 
gone. That is always a problem in our house, since the 
key is on the inside and the bathroom-fixer can’t lock 
the rest of us out. She just shoos us away. 

A bathroom is a restful place when it isn’t fixed for 
company. | 
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For Doghouse Reform 


While we were renewing our strength by playing 
volleyball at the “Y” late the other afternoon, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether “just one more game and this 
is positively the last” could be played. All the semi- 
athletes participating are married men and therefore 
all looked glum, knowing, as they very well did, that 
dinner was waiting. Not only dinners, but wives. 

“T’m already in the doghouse,” said one of the men 
on our side. “I might as well stay.” Since men will be 
boys, they played one more game. 

An odd American institution is the doghouse. The 
man who reported, rather proudly, that he is “already 
in the doghouse” is a captain of men, accustomed to say 
go and come, and people come and go. But in their own 
homes all captains of industry, clergymen, doctors, 
judges and magistrates, even as the least of us, may be 
consigned to the doghouse for not arriving home soon 
enough to dry the dishes. 

America, it has been well said, operates under a 
matriarchal system; the women rule the roost; the men, 
when they offend, are sent to the doghouse. 

You meet a friend on the street and you say to him, 
“How are you?” He replies, with false airiness, “Oh, 
I’m still in the doghouse,” and laughs hollowly, and 
you say, “Well, so am I,” and you laugh hollowly. Then 
the two of you laugh together, making a sound like 
muffled drums. It’s just an exchange of sickly pleas- 
antries until the hollow laughter dies into green smiles, 
and you slink away, knowing yourself for what you are, 
a dog, which has failed in its marriage vows to kiss 
goodbye, to wipe the shoes, to hang up the coats, to 
spill not the pipe tobacco, and obey. 
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Our first resolution of the year shall be to try to find 
out what our friends’ doghouses are like inside. We 
have been selfish, wishing only to be let out of our own. 
Hereafter we shall take what steps we can to improve 
living conditions in the penitential kennels wherein 
the average imperfect male is bound to spend a good 
deal of his time. 

A group of serious-minded doghouseholders should 
be organized as a Committee on Doghouse Reform. 
They need not concern themselves with the many 
methods of getting into the doghouse or with the 
strategy of getting out. At the outset, the committee 
will fritter away its power if it makes a frontal assault 
and tries to abolish the doghouse; instead, the commit- 
tee must take for granted that there is one in every 
family and that, from time to time, it will be occupied 
by the nominal head of the home. 

All that the committee can do is to try to improve the 
fittings and conveniences of doghouses, seeking hu- 
mane treatment for the inmates, without coddling. 

Two of the worst disciplinary features of the dog- 
house life should be abolished. They are: 

1. Confinement in the sub-cellar beneath the dog- 
house, for the sub-cellar is lightless and heatless and 
opens into a drain. There is no exit from the sub- 
cellar, except on tearful hands and knees. 

Consider the very sad case of the man who sought 
to crawl upstairs without waking his wife. When she 
suddenly stirred, he crawled under the bed. “Is that 
you, Spot?” she mumbled, sleepily. He didn’t say it 
was, but he had the good sense to poke his head out 
from under the bed and lick her hand. 

2. Also abolished should be compulsory sermons on 
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the exemplary conduct of Cousin Adelbert, who col- 
lects stamps and never imagines a vain thing. 

Some doghouses allow more freedom of movement 
than others, but all are too small, cramping the style 
of an inmate when he bows and genuflects before the 
queen. A doghouse should be large enough to permit 
a doghouseholder to turn over two times and the chain 
should be lengthened several links so that he can lie 
with his head outside on warm days and carve his in- 
itials in a bone with his teeth. The committee will not 
try to abolish the chain, but must demand felt lining 
for the collar. 

The Committee of Doghouse Reform should lobby 
for a federal law which would standardize doghouses 
at eight by fifteen feet, with a gable roof surmounted 
by a gilt weathervane in the form of a St. Bernard car- 
rying around his neck a cask of milk, which, at any 
rate, will be homogenized. 

The walls should be insulated and the cement floor 
must be replaced by softwood boards and a carpet with 
a restful pattern and a good thick ply. Ashpiles near 
the doghouse must have no rough clinkers and the 
sackcloth lounging robes will have to be treated to re- 
move their scratchiness. 

One of the worst evils of the doghouse system is a 
lack of standard sentences and full restoration of citi- 
zenship rights at the end of a term in the kennel. Too 
often husbands are released from a doghouse on parole 
only so that their hallucinations that they are again 
lords of the manor are weakened by a tendency to 
bark. 

Once released from the doghouse, a husband should 
not be kept on probation, but should have the right to 
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habeas his own corpus downtown until 9 p.m. or may- 
be even 10 once or twice a week; he should have full 
voting rights in such questions as rearranging of fur- 
niture and length of housecleaning time, and he should 
be allowed to nap on the new slipcovers. 


On How to Propose 


Grandfather could buy a book, memorize some ele- 
gant speeches and propose marriage. Judging from 
novels in the days of red-plush sofas, a Romeo first had 
a serious talk with the girl’s father and then, if the in- 
terview proved satisfactory, the hero fell on his knees 
before a blushing maiden and asked her in a delicate, 
roundabout way to be his wife. If Juliet said, “This is 
so sudden, but yes,” the first kiss followed. 

Such complicated proposals of marriage have gone 
with handlebar mustaches and peg-top trousers. To- 
day’s proposals are air-conditioned. 

We have seen no recent statistics on the subject, but 
we estimate that a fourth of marriage proposals now- 
adays are made in automobiles and 35 per cent in 
streets, parks, restaurants and at parties. At least 5 per 
cent, we would guess, are made by letter or telegram. 

Perhaps it is only in romantic books that proposals 
ever were made in the grand manner. Most betrothals 
are the result of such unromantic statements as, “It 
will be 11 years before we can marry. First Dll have to 
finish grade school, high school and college. Then Pll 
have to find a job.” 

Balcony speeches are no more; the old parlor pro- 
posal ritual has gone with the windmills, though love 
lingers on in autos and parks. Many couples cannot 
even remember that there ever was a proposal and ac- 
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ceptance. Marriage was simply taken for granted. 
Less important than how young love sets the date 
is whether they will live happily ever after, as the hero 
and heroine always did when he heeded her command 
to go “ask father.” That’s the catch: A proposal is no 
good unless you resolve to live happily for keeps. 


A Woman’s Day 


It may require an efficiency expert to determine 
whether a stenographer is up to par in her output 
or that a cashier is gumming up the works, but any 
neighbor can stick her head into the door and tell 
whether the housewife has been on the beam today. 

Some husbands whom we know tell their wives that 
a man would organize the house work, if a man were 
in charge. He would have a schedule and be so prompt 
in making beds, doing dishes and flipping away dust 
that presto, chango—by 10 a. m. or, say 11 at the latest, 
everything would be done. If a man were a housekeep- 
er, he would get his work done efficiently and quick- 
ly so that he could curl up in a chair with some knit- 
ting or tatting, a box of candy and a cigar. 

No efficiency expert is needed to measure a house- 
wife’s output. Any neighbor woman can note with two 
glances the kitchen full of unwashed dishes, the house- 
ful of unmade beds, and the living room heavy with the 
signs of relaxation the evening before. 

Husbands who believe that keeping a house tidy is 
a snap should spend a day at home now and then. They 
would discover that there are a hundred things to do 
about which Horatio had not dreamed in his simple 
philosophy, and they would find, too, that there are 
scores of little stopping places along the way. There 
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is the telephone; when it isn’t ringing, it quivers 
as if it were warming up to ring, and no woman 
would be so rude as to be the first to stop starting new 
topics of unnecessary conversation. There are sales- 
men at the door, and few women can say “no” in two 
letters in less than a quarter of an hour. 


Some days a homemaker yields to no temptations 
and plows right through. She tackles the day’s work 
with the strength of a bulldozer and the fierceness of 
a commando. She conquers each impulse to relax and 
pounces on each task with a bristling sense of right- 
eousness. She not only does the breakfast dishes but 
also washes the seldom-used china on the upper 
shelves. She not only straightens ane bedrooms but 
also rearranges the closets. 

After she vacuums the rugs, she waxes the floors. 
When she lets up the blinds, she sees spots on the win- 
dows and washes them. Not once, on such a day of vir- 
tuous exertion, does she pause to try on hats or to look 
over old dresses which might be made over if there is 
enough hem. 

A wife who has yielded not to temptation but has 
ripped through the house like a tornado becomes full 
of virtue and a sense of accomplishment. A wise hus- 
band will give her a full round of applause at eventide 
and will encourage her to dwell upon the many hur- 
dles she has leaped. He also will be careful not to scat- 
ter the papers around or to drop ashes, except in the 
one ashtray set out for him. Easy living must be re- 
served for the evenings of those days when virtue was 
not triumphant. 

Every husband should stay home occasionally to fol- 
low his wife around the house. Likewise, every hus- 
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band should go shopping with his wife once a year; any 
oftener than that would kill him, but he should be able 
to take one shopping trip annually, unless his family 
physician forbids strenuous exercise. 

Shopping with a wife follows a standard routine. 
You go with her to look at dresses and, perhaps, hats 
and, probably, shoes. You see a dress almost at. once 
that you both like. Neither of you expects that you 
will see anything more becoming; it is exactly what she 
was looking for. But, of course, you do not buy it. No, 
indeed. 

Having seen just what you both want, you start on a 
tour of half a dozen other stores. You push through 
crowds and jam yourself into elevators. She stops to 
look at coats, handkerchiefs, jewelry, none of which 
she intends to buy. You get tired and don’t try any 
more to hold your end up. You get bumped and shoved. 
When the saleswoman and your associate in purgatory 
begin a polite verbal sparring, you act as if you were 
just passing by and don’t know either of them. 

Finally, you see another dress which you both like 
and you urge her, by all means, to get that one. Why, 
no, of course not, she has had her heart set the whole 
time on the first dress you saw and liked, and you will 
have to hurry to get there before the store closes. 

You dash back to the point from which you started 
and ask for that green dress with the flareback and the 
peplum and the bodice, or whatever you call the crea- 
tion. 

“That dress,” says the saleswoman as she finishes 
putting the sheets on the dress racks, “was sold 10 
minutes ago. No, we don’t expect to have any more 
just like it.” 
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CUHOAT PUD e hatte tee ee 


Travel Is Broadening 


| Sous MEN from Chicago once rode horseback 
to the southeastern edge of Illinois to ask the national 
bank of Shawneetown for a $1,000 loan to help finance 
the future city on Lake Michigan, but proud Shawnee- 
town said, “No. Chicago is being built on a swamp and 
never will prosper like Shawneetown.” 

On this Illinois tour, we have seen many interesting 
things, but the sight which moved us the most was the 
imposing Shawneetown bank, built in 1839 in the 
Greek temple style. The bank has an imposing flight 
of 18 steps clear across its front to a Greek Doric por- 
tico of sandstone. This old home of a bank founded in 
1816—the oldest in Illinois—is vacant, except for two 
colored families who have improvised apartments for 
themselves there. 

A colored man was sweeping the marble floors of 
the empty Greek temple of finance. When we asked 
him why, he said ‘somebody might want to come in to 
look.” When we asked him why he stayed, he said, “I 
was raised here. I can swim. I lived through the 1913 
flood.” 

Apparently he also survived the greater 1937 flood. 
“Yes,” he said, “The river was shore enough high that 
time.” 

Old Shawneetown and new Shawneetown—they are 
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not the same place—provide this commentary on hu- 
man nature: The human animal is inclined to glue him- 
self to a spot where he has once fixed himself; the boil- 
ing lava of a volcano can’t dislodge villagers who cling 
to its sides, and the roaring flood waters of the Ohio 
river can’t wash away old Shawneetown—not entirely. 

Shawneetown was settled early in the 18th century, 
more than two hundred years ago. Before the steam- 
boat era, in the age of the keelboats propelled by 
sweating rivermen at the long sweeps, an endless 
stream of pioneers and goods flowed across the Shaw- 
neetown wharves. 

This oldest of Anglo-Saxon towns of our state was 
the gate to the middle border, the financial center of 
the west, the land office of a vast territory. Shawnee- 
town shipped 500 bushels of salt a day to the east and 
south, taking the salt from a nearby brine spring. 

Shawneetown was prosperous, but it had an afflic- 
tion—yearly floods. After a severe flood in 1884, Shaw- 
neetown built a levee system of high, broad banks of 
dirt. The town nevertheless was flooded in 1898 and 
1913. 

Then, in 1932, Shawneetown made itself safe for 
all time—or so the town believed. The levees were 
raised five feet above the record high-water mark of 
1913, surely giving an ample margin of safety. 

The blow fell in January and February, 1937. The 
turbulent Ohio rose and rose, and rose some more. 
When the river came within a few inches of the tops 
of the levee, hemmed-in Shawneetown flashed a cry 
for help by shortwave radio. Motorboats fled with 
the last inhabitants just as the river roared over the 
cuplike town site. 
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So Shawneetown cried “Enough.” With the aid of 
the state, the RFC and the WPA, Shawneetown was 
transplanted three to four miles into the backland’s 
higher ground. One comes to new Shawneetown first 
on the highway; in fact, it is the only Shawneetown 
which shows on the map. 

Official Shawneetown is odd, for its streets are wide 
and the grass on its lawns coarse; the trees are small. 
Side by side with the new buildings are the decades- 
old frame buildings which were picked up and set 
down again. 

The state fully expected that the remains of old 
Shawneetown would become a state park. But the 
state did not reckon with human nature—a large mi- 
nority of the Shawneetown residents refused to budge. 

In old Shawneetown one can’t see the Ohio river 
until he climbs steps to the top of the walls, which are 
as high as a 3-story building above the river. And yet 
the river boiled over that wall, rose six feet above the 
top, climbed the 18 steps of the Greek temple bank, 
and stopped only when halfway up the classic pillars 
of the bank’s elevated portico. 

We talked to some fishermen down on the river 
bank. Grimly they admitted that they had refused to 
move. What about floods like that one of 1937? 

“There wasn’t much flooding,” said one of the fish- 
ermen. “It wasn’t so bad.” 

So today there is new Shawneetown, a rather big 
town, and old Shawneetown, a place of several stores 
and many taverns. As long ago as 1817 in a book, 
“Notes on an American Journey,’ Morris Birkbeck 
remarked on Shawneetown’s floods and marveled at 
the “pertinacious adhesion of the human animal to the 
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spot where he has once fixed himself.” Birkbeck was 
an Englishman who founded his own Illinois town that 
year, 1817. We history tourists went there, to Albion, 
Ill., population 1,900. 

Birkbeck was a well-known English author whose 
books and letters painted a rosy picture of his town— 
Albion, the Romans’ name for England. But when 
hundreds of English immigrants came to Albion, they 
found that it consisted mostly of Birkbeck’s log cabin. 

Albion is proud of its age and its dramatic beginnings 
as a bit of old England in the west. Four women of 
Albion had prepared papers with which to regale us 
and had invited the widow of Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson to tell us about the governor’s boyhood in 
Albion. 

The porch of the county historical society building 
was painted, and not quite dry, because we were ex- 
pected a day later. As a result of the error in dates, the 
four papers of history were not available for reading 
to us. The students felt sad about that for fully two 
minutes. 


Spare Your Country’s Myths 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 

While driving to Washington, D. C., we stopped at 
Barbara Fritchie’s house in Frederick, Md. Her house 
is a narrow, red brick place on Frederick’s main drag, 
Patrick street. 

“You must stop at Barbara Fritchie’s house and mu- 
seum,” our relatives in Hagerstown told us. “It’s the 
only thing in your line between here and Washington.” 

People were always hauling us off to look at some 
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historic old house, admission 50 cents, because they 
think cobwebs in the belfry are what interest us most. 
But what we really wanted was an old-fashioned ham- 
mock. 

“What did Barbara Fritchie do, Pop?” 

“She waved the flag when the enemy soldiers 
marched down Patrick street and said, ‘Shoot, if you 
must, this old gray head, but spare your country’s 
flag,” we said. 

“T don’t think she ought to have a museum just be- 
cause she waved a flag. Let’s not stop.” 

“T suppose if a bunch of Nazis came marching down 
our street, you’d go prancing out waving a flag and 
asking them to shoot your fool head off,” said the skep- 
tic’s older brother. “I want to stop— 

“You'll have to wait—oh, you mean at the museum. 
QIK 

Frederick, Md., a city of 30,000 and 201 years old, 
was the home of Francis Scott Key, who wrote “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and of Chief Justice Roger 
Brooks Tanney, who decreed that colored people must 
remain slaves even though they had been taken to 
Rock Island, IIll., as was Dred Scott, or to other free 
territory. The man who wrote the national anthem 
about the land of the free and the man who wrote the 
opinion which caused a war for freedom were law 
partners in Frederick. 

Frederick has other historic sons and daughters and 
other distinctions, but it rests its claim to fame chiefly 
on Barbara Fritchie. When the Confederate army came 
marching through Frederick in 1862, Stonewall Jack- 
son saw a Union flag in Barbara’s attic window and 
ordered his soldiers to fire on it. But Barbara, an old 
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lady with spunk, rushed to the window, seized the rid- 
dled flag and waved it defiantly. 


Quick as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 
She leaned far out on the window sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 
A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word; 
“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


Barbara Fritchie was 96 years old at the time. Her 
husband, a glove maker, had long been dead when, 
“bravest of all in Frederick town, she took up the flag 
the men hauled down.” 

It’s a touching bit of history and worth, our family 
thought, about one dollar’s worth of souvenir trinkets. 
Except that the story is untrue. John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s poem, from which we quote the verses above, 
alone made Dame Barbara and her home town famous. 

In “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,’ volume II, 
the story is slightly different. Six days after the Con- 
federate troops had passed through, Union soldiers 
marched through Frederick and it was then that Mrs. 
Fritchie feebly waved a small Union flag. 

Her family, however, had still another version of 
Barbara Fritchie’s place in history. It appears that, at 
96, she was a little slow in comprehending current 
events, so that when a Confederate army came march- 
ing up Patrick street, she mistook the troops for Union 
soldiers and went upstairs to wave a welcome. 
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A Confederate captain asked her to give him the 
flag, but she couldn’t understand why the Union army 
’ wanted it, and another officer joined the discussion. 

Irked by the delay, a soldier in the ranks shouted, 
“Shoot her old head off.” 

That made the captain mad, not so much, perhaps, 
because he objected to shooting, as because a private 
had dared to proffer advice at a time when his captain 
had no solution for Barbara’s lack of ability to distin- 
guish between the Blue’and the Gray. 

So the captain growled right back: “T’ll shoot your 
head off. Ill shoot you down like a dog. Go ahead, 
granny, wave your flag as much as you like. March 
on.” So— 


Barbara Fritchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


So tourists come and tourists buy, but tourists sel- 
dom question why. Up from the meadows rich with 
corn, the tourists come, blowing horn. Who touches a 
line of yon gray myths, acts like a dog but he saves 
eight bits. 


Album-like Town 


Galena, a hundred miles north of the quad-cities on 
the highway which follows the Illinois bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river, was the national topic of conversation 
and the end of the rainbow in the 1820’s. 

Galena, now an album-like town of iron balconies, 
classic colonnades, gimcracks and gilt, was the scene of 
a Klondike rush which caused prospectors to pour 
down the rivers and the trails until the town grew from 
100 whites in 1825 to 10,000 in 1830. 
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Only the later gold mine rush to California, or to 
Leadville, or to Nome can give an adequate idea of 
how the Galena mines quickly became the destination 
of prospectors, miners, gamblers, traders, rivermen 
and trappers. At Galena, however, the lure was lead, 
not gold. In chemistry the word “galena” means lead. 

Galena is a small city of narrow, crooked streets, 
steep hills, and prim houses of southern and Grecian 
architecture. Galena has stayed the same for more 
than a century, except that the boisterousness of a riv- 
er and mining town has given way to the orderly aus- 
terity of a city which time has passed by. 

Few quad-city people now visit Galena, for it is off 
the main trails of travel, but when Rock Island was 
young, the town best known to its residents was Ga- 
lena. Many of Rock Island’s able men of the 1840’s and 
1850’s had tried their luck first in Galena, where the 
Washburnes, the Grants, the Kohlsaats, the Hibbards 
and others began their rise to national prominence. 

Galena’s importance as the lead mining center of the 
world waned during the 1850’s. Then an event oc- 
curred which gave the town new luster in history. In 
April 1860, a middle-aged army officer who had re- 
signed stepped off a steamboat, with his wife and four 
children in tow. The retired officer was Ulysses S. 
Grant, who planned to make a living in his father’s 
tannery shop. 

The Civil war, starting a year later, gave Grant a 
new opportunity. After several years of near failure, 
he became the most famous of Union generals and then 
president of the United States. So today one can see 
in Galena the modest red brick and shuttered home 
where Grant lived before the war, and on the hill a 
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red-brick larger home which the people of Galena gave 
him after he had become its leading citizen. 

General Grant’s house on the hill is maintained as 
a museum. It houses his cigars and banners, his mas- 
sive bed, his favorite arm chair, cane chairs, furniture 
in black mahogany, and a white marble fireplace. 

Nearly three hundred years ago explorers marked 
“mines de plomb”’ on their maps of northwestern IIli- 
nois. About 1725 a Frenchman, Renault, director of the 
mining properties of John Law’s “Great Mississippi 
Bubble” into which the excitable French had poured 
their money to get the gold of the Incas, brought many 
hundred slaves from San Domingo and 200 artisans 
from Europe to work the lead mines at Galena. When 
Renault found no gold below the pockets of lead, he 
quit. 

Another Frenchman, this one from Quebec, drifted 
down the Mississippi and shipped lead and furs to 
St. Louis until he died in 1810. His name was Julien 
Dubuque, and he gave his name to a city north of Ga- 
lena. The decline of mining in Cornwall brought “Cor- 
nish men,” and the hardships of agriculture in Ireland 
caused Irishmen to settle near the Galena mines. 

Elihu B. Washburne described Galena as he first saw 
it in the 1820’s: “The mud in the streets was knee deep, 
the log and frame buildings were all huddled together, 
the river was full of steamboats discharging freight, 
busy men were running to and fro, and draymen yell- 
ing.” 

Galena was the wholesale center of the northwest 
by 1828, and the first white comers to what is now 
Rock Island walked or skated the 100 miles to Galena 
to get mail and news, or supplies. 
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The Galena lead diggings were an isolated area 
above the Rock river and Fox river valleys, which had 
been the routes of travel for the Indians for centuries, 
and the miners, as a rule, stayed out of the red men’s 
corridor which ran northeastward from the tri-city 
region to Lake Michigan. 

‘Hostile tribes wandered over it (the corridor) at 
will, casting an evil eye upon any encroachments upon 
their extensive and beautiful domain,” one Galena 
resident of 1829 wrote. 

But most of the very first settlers in what is now 
Rock Island were brave men who passed through the 
Indian barrier on their way to and from the Galena 
mines. It was then that many of them saw for the first 
time the Pleasant valley of the Sauks and Foxes at 
Rock Island and resolved to settle there. 

The prospectors walked up to Galena in the spring 
and returned at the close of the warm season. Some- 
body likened them to the sucker fish, and so Illinois 
was nicknamed the Sucker state. At least, that is the 
best theory of how this state obtained a strange nick- 
name. 


Man with the Iron Hand 


Starved Rock park, between Ottawa and LaSalle, is 
the most fully equipped and highly developed of this 
state’s recreation areas. Within easy riding distance of 
the quad-cities, many residents of that region are 
among the million people who come to Starved Rock 
every year. An average week day brings 2,000 visitors, 
a normal Sunday 20,000 and a sunny holiday 40,000. 

Starved Rock State park is a tract of 1,150 acres of 
wooded bluffland lying along the south bank of the 
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Illinois river. The park has 19 canyons and 30 miles 
of trails through a wonderland of fantastic rock forma- 
tions. 

For those who like indoor splendor alonog with their 
nature, there is the large and lovely Starved Rock 
lodge, new in recent years. It is built of stone and 
logs, blending with the park landscape. The lodge’s 
rusticity, however, is only bark deep, for the lodge is 
in reality a rather swank hotel. 

The rocky eminence from which the park takes its 
name was the site of Fort St. Louis, built for the ex- 
plorer in 1682. The great rock is a cylindrical mass of 
St. Peter sandstone rising approximately 125 feet from 
the water and containing half an acre on its summit. 
The mass of rock got its name from an incident 
which occurred in 1769 when a band of Illinois Indians, 
pursued by enemies, took refuge at the top. Sur- 
rounded and unable to get food and water, the Illinois 
Indians slowly starved to death. 

Points of interest at Starved Rock park bear ro- © 
mantic names like Skeleton cave, Cave of the Winds, 
Horseshoe canyon, Pulpit rock, Lost lake and, of 
course, Lover’s leap. On this trip we have camped on 
the banks of five great rivers and wherever there is 
an exceptionally high point, one can find, we believe, a 
Lover’s leap, based on a legend of suicide there by 
despairing lovers. 

And we found here a Tonti canyon. It is seemingly 
the only thing in Illinois named for Henri de Tonti, the 
man with the iron hand. The other first white leaders 
in the Illinois country, LaSalle, Marquette, Joliet and 
Hennepin are remembered in place names, but Tonti 
is memorialized by only one obscure canyon, even 
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though he seems to have been the best of them all in 
energy, courage, endurance and loyalty. 

Tonti was the son of an Italian banker from whom 
Americans get the financial word “tontine.’ Tonti 
was physically frail but one of the stoutest of La- 
Salle’s lieutenants, sent here by Louis XIV to advance 
the kingdom of God, the empire of France and the fur 
trade. 

Just below the site of the present Peoria, LaSalle, 
Hennepin, Tonti and their men built Fort Crevecoeur, 
or Fort “Broken Heart.’ Tonti had been left in charge 
when the soldiers mutinied, wrecked the fort, stole the 
guns and ammunition, and fled. When LaSalle returned 
months later, he saw nothing but ruins and a message 
on an unfinished boat, painted there by a mutineer 
with a sense of whimsy. The message said: “Nous 
sommes tous sauvages” (We are all savages). 

‘Tonti had escaped. He lived with the Illinois tribe 
of Indians. There were 6,000 of them then, about 265 
years ago. The Illinois Indians married a dozen wives 
apiece, tortured captives, peddled slaves, cut off the 
noses of unfaithful wives but sold faithful ones like 
trinkets; they ruined themselves with gambling, many 
of their young men were shamelessly effeminate, and 
all were coarse and cowardly. 

But the Illinois were likable fellows, when compared 
with the Iroquois Indians, the gangsters of the forests, 
who always appeared with a whoop to destroy any- 
thing of value. Tonti led the Illinois in desperate de- 
fense against those plundering cannibals, the Iroquois. 
When LaSalle again returned, he saw nothing but 
bleached skeletons and buzzards. He touched the 
skulls, afraid that one of them was Tonti’s. 
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Tonti had escaped, however, and again banded to- 
gether the remnants of the Illinois Indians. When the 
Iroquois said that they would keep the peace but 
wanted to eat only a few of the Illinois, Tonti “kicked 
away their presents” and built a fort on the craggy 
eminence now called Starved Rock. He called the fort 
“St. Louis.” 

There he reigned like a monarch on Le Rocher (the 
Rock) over 20,000 Indians of various tribes, all of whom 
feared the Iroquois madmen. Tonti delayed the ex- 
terminating westward advance of the Iroquois for 
many years, but when the schoolmistress wife of the 
French king heard about all the bloodshed, she had 
her Louis issue a decree that the French should have 
no more dealings with the Indians. 

LaSalle had been murdered; his body rotted some- 
where in the wilderness. Tonti remained, finally 
moved his Indian charges from the Rock to Peoria, and 
in 1704 he disappeared from the scene. 

The frail, stout figure of Tonti, remembered in the 
name of a canyon, had lost a hand in the Sicilian wars. 
He wore a metal hand, covered by a glove. With that 
hand he felled many an Indian. The evil Iroquois re- 
spected the iron hand, which they called “great medi- 
cine.” 

Almost the last of the Illinois Indians were exter- 
minated 65 years after Tonti died, in the siege of 
Starved Rock by Pontiac’s Ottawas. Today there is no 
fullblooded Indian of the Illinois tribe alive. 

The rock rises sheer like a wall from the Illinois 
river. The summit of the rock affords a heart-lifting 
sight which is surely the equal of any view in Europe’s 
more famous river valleys. 
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Saukenuk, 8, 9, 25, 43, 47, 72, 108, 
131, 135, 138, 148, 175 

Sauk trail, 178-180, 181 

Sawmills, 39, 96f 

Sawdust fires, 99-101 

Schools, 41, 237-239 

Schurz, Carl, 57 
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Scott, Dred, 50, 268 

Scott, Winfield, 48, 179 

Scouts, 38, 42, 46 
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Sears, D. B., 143 
Sears flour mill, 132 
Sears, town of, 143 
Settlers, 40, 224, 225 
Shawneetown, 264-267 
Shopping, 262 
Silvis, Ill., 97, 162, 180 
Sinnet, Alanson, 156 
Smith, John G., 167 
Snow, 201 
Sons of American 
Revolution, 43, 144 
Spencer, Edward W., 80-82 
Spencer, John W., 81, 126, 175, 223 
Spencer square, 14, 41, 87 
Spring, Charles A., 141 
Starved Rock State park, 273-276 
Steamboats, 15, 28, 81, 105-106, 
108-112 
Grey Eagle, 67, 112, 115-119 
Jennie Gilchrist, 119-121 
Streckfus Steamers, 121-125 
Stephenson, 30, 35-38, 40, 141 
Stagecoaches, 176, 227 
Street names, 152, 158, 160-162 
Stillman’s Run, 36 
Strong men, 246-249 
Stroud, James M., 36 
Stuart, John Todd, 50 
Suburban island, 18 
Sudlow, Mr. and Mrs. F. E., 193 
Swedona, IIl., 174 


Taft, Lorado, 83 

Tama, Chief, 139, 164 
Taylor, Zachary, 19, 48 
Tillman, Ben, 40 

Tipton, David M., 166 
Tobacco pipes, 2-5 

Tonti, Henry de, 275f 
Tri-city Jewish Center, 71 
Turkey river, 29 

Turner, Levi C., 140 
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Udden, John August, 91-95 

Upper Mississippian, 33 


Vandruff, Joshua, 129, 245 
Vandruff’s island, 44, 129f 
Van Sant, Sam R., 106, 111-114 
Vogele, Joseph A., 166 

Volk, Leonard Wells, 82-84 


Wallace, Henry, 59 

Volunteer firemen, 86 

Walsh, Benjamin Dann, 60-65 

Wapello, Chief, 10, 31 

Wapello village, 25 

Washburn brothers, 78, 271 

baie vat Daniel, 70, 72, 133-138, 

Wells, George, 29 

Wethersfield, Ill., 220 

Weyerhaeuser and Denk- 
mann, 98, 102-104 

Weyerhaeuser, Frederick, 98, 112 

Whiskers, 252-255 

Whistler, Ira, 64 

Whitney, A. J., 167 

Whitten, David, 116 

William and Vashti college, 229 

Willits, Levi, 231 

Wilson, John, 126, 127 

Window washing, 189 

Winnebagoes, 26, 28 

Wisconsin pineries, 103f 

Wrong numbers, 185 


Yellowstone National park, 77 
Yingling, Hal C., 214 
Young, Granville, 32 


Zimmer, Genevieve, 192 
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